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I 


Educationally considered a theological seminary is primarily a 
professional school. It may offer advanced courses of scholastic 
quality for the benefit of those of its students who wish to become 
specialists; and if it is associated with a university, it must carry 
on highly specialized investigative work on the part of its advanced 
students and its faculty. But in so doing it becomes a graduate 
school of theology rather than a theological seminary proper. Its 
main function is really akin to that of other vocational schools. 
Just as medical schools, law schools, dental schools, and engineering 
schools, respectively, produce doctors, lawyers, dentists, and engi- 
neers, so should theological schools train students to be clergymen. 

No one can object seriously to such a formula as this because it 
goes without saying that theological seminaries have been estab- 
lished for this very purpose. Graduate theological instruction is 
still very modern and is represented by only a comparatively few 
institutions. But axiomatic as the formula may appears it needs 
only to be given content to become revolutionary. For what is it 
to be a minister? What is the vocation for which he is to be pre- 
pared? Toanswer these questions is to determine what theological 
education should be. As an educational question the matter is 
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one of primary importance, for if the theological seminary is to do 
its work efficiently it should know the conditions and needs of the 
vocation for which it trains men. It will not do simply to follow 
the methods of the past, efficient though they may once have been. 
What should we think of a law school which prepared men to 
practice in the courts of Queen Elizabeth, or of an engineering 
school that taught how to use pulleys but said nothing about 
electricity? A vocational curriculum must fit men to work 
among conditions and for the purposes which actually govern the 
vocation. A theological seminary that trains men for the vocation 
of the ministry must see to it that it knows what that vocation at 
present is and then adopt a curriculum which will prepare men for 
that vocation. 

What then is the vocation of the minister? What is he expected 
to do when he leaves the seminary and goes into the world ? 

Some will reply that the minister is essentially a prophet herald- 
ing news of a divine salvation, with utter liberty of thought and 
speech since whatever may come to him is prima facie God-inspired. 
Others will hold that the work of a minister is that of a priest 
mediating salvation through sacraments. But for the ordinary 
Protestant church neither conception is quite accurate. The 
minister is something more than a preacher and something more 
than a priest. He is the leader of a church. His function as leader 
will be determined by the function of the church which he leads. 
To estimate any education for the ministry apart from this funda- 
mental premise is to put a premium on merely theoretical or con- 
ventional impressions. The first step in developing a curriculum 
of a seminary must be the discovery of the duties of the church as 
an institution. 

Now a church does not exist for itself. It is a body of people 
engaged in developing the spiritual life through worship and religi- 
ous instruction, and in ministering to the community in which it 
lives. In both these particulars the church is coming to be some- 
thing other from what it was a couple of generations ago. Instead 
of a group of people devoted to the championing of a particular 
type of theology or polity as a condition of salvation, without any 
clear consciousness of social obligations, it is becoming an organi- 
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zation which is training its members to work for the welfare of the 
community in all of its interests, physical as well as spiritual. 
Church members are demanding that the church shall do more than 
hold prayer meetings and preaching services. The community 
must be evangelized and the church as a primarily religious organi- 
zation must maintain the forms and institutions of religion, but the 
conception of religion itself is steadily growing less ecclesiastical 
and more like the ideal of Jesus. In other words, we are passing 
from a theological (or, preferably, dogmatic) to a sociological con- 
ception of the content of religion. The educational work of the 
church is no longer incidental, but is being enlarged and organized. 
Churches establish men’s clubs, girls’ societies, boys’ clubs, reading- 
rooms, gymnasiums, banquets, sociables. That which a genera- 
tion ago was “‘the cooking-stove apostasy” has become the social 
gospel. It is undeniable that there is danger lest in this change 
the church may forget its fundamental mission of ministering to the 
spiritual life of personalities, but such a danger simply emphasizes 
the fact that the minister must be trained to see the really spiritual 
mission of the church and how its various social ministrations differ 
from those of the Bureau of Associated Charities. 

It is well to recall that there is here no change of the formal 
statement that the ministry must be trained to lead the church. 
That has always been admitted. A century ago the duties of a 
church were simple: it must needs maintain a particular type of 
theology and persuade men to become saved by adopting its views. 
In consequence the Protestant clergyman was a combination of 
theological professor and priest. He set forth with precision and 
vigor every biblical argument for the support of his church’s theo- 
logical faith and he served as a sort of community chaplain officiat- 
ing at marriages, funerals and public dinners, and Fourth of July 
celebrations. He also visited the poor and the sick, but such work 
was largely personal rather than involved in the conception of the 
mission of the church itself. Apparently it required no preparation 
in training beyond the advice of some older and more experienced 
clergyman. 

This conception of the work of the church and consequently of 
the minister properly determined his training. He was taught the 
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original languages of the Bible and he was taught theology. Gradu- 
ally theological seminaries added instruction in church history and 
homiletics, but the curriculum was really based upon the assumption 
that the efficient minister needed the precise and detailed knowledge 
of the Scriptures and that this knowledge could be obtained only 
through the study of the Bible in its original languages. An 
examination of the catalogues of the majority of the seminaries of 
today will show that this curriculum, once functionally effective, 
still holds sway in the training of future ministers. True, it has 
been somewhat “enriched” by the addition of various courses, most 
of them two hours per week. But the transformation has been 
only by addition. There has been no co-operative effort to organ- 
ize a curriculum in view of the new conception of church activity. 
So far as I can discover there has been almost no serious attempt to 
face the general educational question as to just what the ministry 
ought to do in order to prepare men to lead a modern church. Due 
largely to that most conservative of influences, ecclesiastical official- 
ism, the belief apparently still flourishes that what the church needs 
is preachers and chaplains and that the best means of preparing 
men for such activity is to have them spend years in the study of 
Hebrew and denominational theology. 


II 


Any well-organized curriculum must be based upon the convic- 
tion that his particular church is the minister’s central interest and 
the object of his primary service. Other institutions will rightfully 
demand his assistance, but he will make a profound mistake if he 
allows them to distract his attention from his tasks as a leader and 
educator of a particular institution. 

We have had plenty of justifiable criticism of the church and 
even more that is unjustifiable. But its net result is about this: 
the church must be held responsible for any lack of policies, pro- 
grams, and methods. For the sake of the very existence of churches 
the pastor must be trained to prevent such a lack. Leaders trained 
to lead the church in a changing social order—that is the output of 
a live theological seminary. Such a school may prepare men for 
the less distinctively ecclesiastical forms of religious service, such as 
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organized philanthropy, religious teaching, association work, but 
its central function is the training of leaders of churches. 

We have become accustomed to hearing it said that the minis- 
ter’s calling is less significant than it used to be. The minister, 
some tell us, is now a man among men and may win his way by 
being a man. Far be it for me to underemphasize the need of 
ministerial virility, but I believe that there never was a greater 
tactical blunder than to belittle the ministry as a vocation. I have 
watched the career of many clergymen who have tried to bring in 
the kingdom of God through their knowledge of the ways of the 
world and a general assault upon their own calling, and I have seen 
not a few of them lapse into the more or less innocuous publicity of 
other employments and occasional “supplies.” So far is it from 
being true that the ministry is without influence in our modern 
world, that it is gaining an influence which will surpass that which 
it possessed in the past. True, ministers may not longer be 
regarded as representatives of omniscience; they may not fill the 
mind of school boys with the same awe as formerly; but they have 
brought about the Vice Commission in Chicago and are evangelizing 
the labor movement. As a matter of fact, the church of tomorrow 
offers a career that makes that of the preacher of yesterday look 
narrow and confined. But it is a career in the church, not as free 
lancers in sociology, universal reform, ‘‘movements,” and epigram 
writing. 

Leadership of a church involves two specific types of activity. 
In the first place there is the prophetic vocation of the ministry; 
the publishing of a message of salvation to a world that must 
first of all be convinced of its moral needs. To minimize this aspect 
of leadership is to reduce the church to an ethical society. So long 
as a church is a church it must publish a gospel that appeals to the 
spiritual life. Morality is ultimately grounded most effectively in 
religion and the minister by determination, experience, and training 
must be possessed of a faith in God and his message. The sorrow, 
the doubt, the spiritual hunger of the world await his peculiar 
ministry. To preach the message of God’s love and to develop 
his religious enthusiasm the clergyman should be trained to dis- 
tinguish between appearance and reality in spiritual matters, and 
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to share personally in the experience of the masters of the spiritual 
world. However loyal he may be to an inherited doctrine he should 
be taught to share in a religion that is more than acquiescence in 
some orthodoxy. And thus taught he will lead a church into new 
spiritual efficiency. 

The second element of church leadership is the ability to socialize 
the spirit and message of Christianity. The minister is more than 
a prophet. In a true sense of the word he is an apostle, one who 
organizes the Christian forces into effectiveness. Such a task pre- 
supposes a clear perception of the function of the church, and an 
equally clear understanding of the methods by which a church must 
discover and answer the needs of its immediate community. The 
clergyman is not merely to minister to saints. He is to induce the 
saints themselves to minister to their age. It is precisely at this 
point that the real appeal to our theological seminaries must be 
made. So long as they are content to send out their students 
possessed of a safe temperament and a safe theology, the churches 
under such leaders will be of decreasing significance in a period of 
social readjustment. If the minister is inspired to a social spiritu- 
ality and at the same time is trained to lead a church to recognize 
its primary function as a conservator of the spiritual life, the church 
will gain in significance. It is a hopeful sign that this new concep- 
tion of the social as well as the individual gospel is finding its way 
into our churches and in an ever higher degree into our seminaries. 


III 


With this conception of the office of the theological seminary in 
its relation to the churches it is possible to formulate more specific 
principles on which a curriculum can be constructed. 

1. The subject-matter of the curriculum should be adapted to prepare 
the clergyman for efficient leadership in the church—Summarily 
speaking, the minister should know his age, human nature, and the 
content and real nature of Christianity. To minimize any one 
of these three elements is so far to weaken the efficiency of a theo- 
logical education. Most theological students in high-grade semi- 
naries are college graduates, or at least have had an equivalent of 
a college course. They might, therefore, be supposed to have had 
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a fair training in general history, sociology, political economy, 
psychology, and biology. As a matter of fact, however, this is not 
the case. Altogether too large a proportion of students in the 
seminaries have had only imperfect instruction in the first four 
disciplines and practically none in biology. It is not the business 
of a seminary to undertake to give college courses, but the need of 
some sort of instruction as to elementary psychological, biological, 
and sociological conceptions in their relation to religion is all but 
universal. The seminary, therefore, if it is to bring the student 
into the right attitude of mind and into the right relationship with 
his age, must show him just what place the church has in the social 
order and just what particular forces of human personality he can 
expect to utilize as a religious leader. Such courses should be by 
no means isolated from others, but all the teachers in a seminary 
should have such sympathy with the tasks confronting a leader of 
a church that their teaching, both in substance and spirit is in 
sympathy with the general point of view which the social and 
psychological courses develop on the part of a student. 

So far as the nature of Christianity is concerned, it goes without 
saying that, as churches are at present organized, great emphasis 
should be laid upon the study of the Bible. Such study, moreover, 
should be thoroughly scientific in method and in no way inferior to 
the work of graduate schools of arts in their study of literature. 
The aim of the biblical departments in a seminary should be to 
assist the student to gain a clear conception of the development of 
the Hebrew and Christian religions from their earliest form to that 
exhibited in the apostolic age. In training students to acquire this 
general knowledge, the seminary should enable them also to appre- 
ciate the development of other religions, particularly as they are 
related to the biblical religion. And even more definitely should 
the biblical departments enable the student to understand the 
gospel of and about Jesus as it stands related to the times of Jesus 
and to the later development of the Christian church. 

Such a method of biblical study, genetic, historical, and critical, 
is at the same time constructive, and gives the student not merely 
a memory of more or less related texts, but of the great teachings 
of the biblical religion in their true perspective. 
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In thorough sympathy with this method of biblical study should 
church history enable the student to see Christianity in the per- 
spective of its development and its accomplishments in the past, 
and thus to realize that he is himself a factor in the development 
of Christianity of the future. At this point, systematic theology 
should enable him so to organize his own religious message as to 
enable him to bring it effectively to the needs of his modern world. 

In addition to biblical, historical, and theological courses, there 
should be others dealing with the vocational training of the ministry 
as such. Here would naturally fall instruction in religious educa- 
tion, homiletics, the organization of the church, and the work of 
the pastor. 

2. Ministerial efficiency demands severe mental discipline.—This 
does not necessarily mean that every minister should be compelled 
to study Hebrew and Greek. Education has long since passed 
the point in which mental discipline is identified with linguistics. 
A genuinely vocational curriculum, centered upon efficient leader- 
ship of the church, should abolish the requirement of both Greek 
and Hebrew for the D.B. degree. This, however, does not mean 
that the theological student is to become intellectually flabby, 
trusting to general impressions rather than to definite method. To 
begin with, a theological seminary should insist upon proper educa- 
tion in the college and if graduates of college come as they too often 
do come to seminaries without proper discipline, such lack should 
in some way be offset." 

The demands made by current culture upon the minister in 
themselves demand that the students should be grounded not only 


t It is the practice of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago to send to 
students in colleges the suggested list of pre-seminary studies drawn up by the Com- 
mission of the Religious Education Association, and now embodied in the report of 
the United States Commissioner of Education. If students for the ministry in col- 
leges will follow the suggestions made by this Commission theological education will 
cease to be handicapped by the student’s ignorance of biology, sociology, psychology, 
political economy, and the history of philosophy. The Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago hereafter will give the degree of D.B. only to those students whose 
college degrees have been equated with the Bachelor degree of the University of 
Chicago. No advanced standing will be given for theological or biblical courses taken 
by undergraduates except when such courses are given by theological faculties of 
graduate-school standing or are counted by approved institutions for their graduate 
degrees. 
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in the proper conception of Christian truth but also in the methods 
of defending it against all its modern enemies. Such defense in 
itself requires a training in thinking which will make severe demands 
upon both teacher and student. The Christian minister must be 
not only an evangelist and an organizer but he must be a defender 
of Christianity, and any properly arranged curriculum will provide 
courses in the first. 

3. As one means of insuring this thoroughly scholarly training 
a curriculum should be so arranged as to give the student a broad 
vocational training, during, say his first two years, and then to intro- 
duce him to sequence courses in some particular field of theological 
study. By this arrangement the student is taught the methods of 
specialization rather than diffusion in his theological thought and 
he comes to the problems of technical scholarship, not with the 
spirit of the mere investigator, but with that of one who is pre- 
paring himself for actual church leadership. Such a plan insures 
the largest amount of individual development with the least waste 
of ill-directed election. It is further removed from the miscella- 
neity of a course which increases the number of classroom hours 
as the student advances in his work. 

4. The vocational courses of the first part of the seminary course 
should be so arranged and taught as éo set forth the genetic relations 
between religious institutions and doctrine on the one side and religion 
itself on the other. All material in the vocational courses should 
deal with life. The church must be set forth as a religious institu- 
tion endeavoring to develop the free spiritual personality and to 
make faith in God the basis of Christian morality. Thus in the 
very first place, all material should deal directly with life and all 
teaching should recognize genetic relations between life and reli- 
gious thought and institutions. The Old Testament Department 
should show how the religious life of the Hebrews resulted in the 
institutions, laws, ideals, and literature of the Old Testament. The 
New Testament Department should show that Jesus and his fellow- 
workers sprang from as well as entered into the religious life of their 
time; that out of Judaism, itself a modification of a more ancient 
religion, they created a new type of religious life and thought which 
eventually emerged in the new religion we call Christianity. 
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In doing this it will also set forth the teachings and character of 
Jesus and show how they furnish the impulse and the inspiration 
of today’s Christian life, instruction, and thought. Church history 
will show how the Christian life develops institutionally under the 
laws which are everywhere observable in social life. Systematic 
theology will show how Christian thought has resulted from the 
effort of successive generations to satisfy their religious needs by 
some intellectual formula and will go on to develop doctrines cal- 
culated to satisfy the religious needs of our day. Courses in Homi- 
letics, Religious Education, Religious Psychology, Pastoral Duties, 
and Sociology naturally undertake to show how the church as an 
actual organization is to adjust itself practically to the modern 
world, both in organization and in mode of presenting truth. 

Such a genetic conception will give a unity in topic and treat- 
ment, and, what is even more important, a point of view which will 
in itself be full of significance to the clergyman in the modern 
religious world. The past will serve as guide rather than as an 
authority for the present. 

Nor is this all that such a curriculum will accomplish. Theo- 
logical students should not merely be taught to make others 
religiously effective; their course of study should deepen their 
religious lives. Genetic studies are particularly adapted to this 
end. Fanaticism or indifference is the penalty of seeing doctrines 
and institutions detached from their history and their origins. It 
is as vocational for the minister to be spiritually minded as for him 
to be a good organizer of churches. He should be trained in class 
rooms in which the spiritual life is actually lived and by teachers 
who not only possess it themselves but can help others to see and 
appropriate it in their studies. 

5. The curriculum should be marked by continuity and progress.— 
Such a provision will prevent the dissipation of a student’s interest 
in a large number of subjects given in short courses. One of the 
banes of the theological curriculum is the attempt to teach a little 
of a great many things. A really educational policy would demand 
that a student’s work be cumulative as well as continuous and that 
he move steadily forward from the less simple to the more complex, 
and from causes to effects. Obviously it is impossible to cover the 
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entire field of theological learning in three years, but the selection 
of material should be such that the student is taught methods of 
thought from being introduced into the great creative epochs both 
in biblical study and in church history. In the case of church 
history it is a serious mistake to attempt to cover the entire field. 
A student can get detailed information from any encyclopedia or 
manual. What he needs to be taught is to see the methods and 
laws in accordance with which the forces of social life have expressed 
themselves in the great creative periods.? 

In the elective courses of the third year, special attention should 
be given to their sequence so that there can be no waste of effort, 
but an increase in clear thinking and a new sense of mastery born 
of properly correlated studies. 

6. Each term’s work should have a unity based upon comparative 
treatment.—Such unity should not be mechanical, but the student 
in each term should be enabled to study the problems of modern 
church life in the light of what the church or Jesus himself accomp- 
lished under approximately the same or equivalent situations. Thus 
again the student’s interest is concentrated rather than dissipated 
in a variety of courses that have no pedagogical or topical unity. 

7. A vocational curriculum should lay emphasis upon training 
for self-direction rather than upon the memorizing of information. 
Learning is not necessarily discipline for hardship. Efficiency in 
the church demands that its clergymen should be possessed of a 
good stock of knowledge and this a good curriculum will provide, 
but just as truly does it demand that the student should know how 
to solve problems as well as to acquire truth. It should be the 
ambition of every seminary to send out its students possessed of a 
living faith in God as he is revealed in the Bible and Christian 
experience, and also of such a point of view and of such methods 


2 The New Testament should come in the second year rather than in the first. 
This arrangement will be open to criticism but is based upon these considerations: 
(1) It maintains the continuity of the development of the biblical religion; (2) The 
significance and thought of Jesus can be better appreciated when seen in the perspec- 
tive determined by a location between the Old Testament from which Christianity 
sprang and the history of the church which sprang from it; (3) When New Testament 
study is placed in the second year the student is kept in the atmosphere of biblical 
study while engaged in theological and homiletic work. 
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of study and work as will enable them to adjust themselves to the 
conditions in which they will find their various churches working. 
No student should ever have to unlearn what he has been taught in 
aseminary. A really scientific curriculum will choose to inspire its 
students to courageous thinking and prayerful living by accustom- 
ing them to independent scholarship and the gaining of independent 
conclusions. The first step in such a process is the development 
of a point of view. And this must be pragmatic rather than authori- 
tative. This is to say that the student should be trained not only 
to weigh evidence and judge of the validity of opinion and doc- 
trines by their conformity to the facts of history and experience, 
but to evaluate all teachings and institutions in terms of their 
capacity to minister to the religious life—his own as well as that of 
others—and thus to learn how to make proper adjustment of his 
own teachings and methods of work to the need of his people. It 
is evident that such an attitude of mind cannot be reached immedi- 
ately but can come only by a gradual transformation of the student’s 
inmost self. The difference between such a training in independent 
theological thinking and a mere memorizing of authoritative views 
is the difference between religion and ecclesiasticism. A student 
with a memorized theological curriculum must too often unlearn 
much of that which he has been forced to remember. A properly 
arranged and administered curriculum will leave a man capable of 
mastering situations, possessed of deep convictions as to the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, tolerant of those who differ with 
him, and, as far as he is fitted by nature for such a procedure, 
capable of adapting himself to the conditions set by whatever 
tasks he must face. At all events he will have threshed out his 
problems in the company of those who can help him distinguish 
between the essential and the transitory in a church activity and 
will thus be spared the agony of readjustment which has come to 
so many men after they have left the seminary. 

The classroom work should never exceed fifteen, preferably 
twelve hours per week. Otherwise small opportunity will be given 
for thought, genuine training in investigative lines or in any other 
form of original work. The habit of seminaries to increase the 
number of classroom exercises of each successive year to eighteen, 
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nineteen, and even more per week, duplicates the high-school 
rather than graduate-school ideals of study. Furthermore, with 
such an excessive number of classroom hours little opportunity is 
left the student for that practical work wHfich is so essential for 
efficiency. This increase in the number of classroom hours, it may 
be noted, is due to the ambition of the seminary to add more 
modern studies to a curriculum which it is forced to maintain. 

8. As nearly as practicable, theological studies should be pursued 
under conditions similar to those in which the minister must work. 
No subject is more vigorously discussed among those who are 
concerned with theological education than the advisability of 
students’ carrying on practical work in connection with that of the 
classroom. There are those who insist that the chief business of 
the student during his theological course is to get lessons, and in 
order to accomplish this purpose, seminaries assist their students 
with gifts of money so that they may be relieved from the need of 
preaching and undertaking other forms of remunerative employ- 
ments. As has already been said, it should be the policy of a semin- 
ary to insist upon severe scholarly requirements but at the same 
time it should not give beneficiary aid without return in the form 
of service on the part of the student. The actual experience which 
students may get in work with churches is itself educational and 
the giving of financial assistance in the way of anything like sub- 
sidy is not conducive to the finest type of self-respect. There are, 
of course, dangers in this conception of education. If the former 
type is threatened with development of a purely scholastic interest 
in religion, the latter is in danger of teaching men superficial intel- 
lectual habits. Wherever the geographical location and financial 
situation of the seminary make this possible, the ideal is that all 
students in the first and second years of their theological course, 
should work as assistants in large churches in the city and preach 
as little as possible. Later they should be put at work in churches 
where they might be taught the technique of church management. 
In the Divinity School of the University of Chicago practical 
difficulties involved in this ideal are as yet only partly surmounted, 
but each year shows some progress in the right direction. At all 
events we propose to make practical training—or, if you will, 
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laboratory practice—a part of the training for efficiency. That is 
to say, we wish so to regulate the amount and character of class- 
room work as to co-ordinate it with the work done in churches. 
To this end a committee and a director of practical work are 
indispensable. 

One phase of such laboratory work is the training of students 
to study situations and at the same time to study what might be 
called standardized methods of meeting situations. In the neigh- 
borhood of most seminaries is some city which can be reached as an 
object-lesson in religious, philanthropic, and social work. Practice 
in observation can easily be systematized with classroom work. In 
his first year the student should be introduced into the actual prob- 
lems which as a minister he must face. Work in the courses on the 
church and society, on religious education, on the organization of 
the church, should include the observation of churches and other 
institutions of the city. Such observation must be something more 
than sight-seeing, valuable as that is. There must be reports 
scientifically prepared and of such a sort that by their use the stu- 
dent is shown how to.study his fields when he takes up his vocation 
as a leader of a church. 

Similarly in the case of work done in churches, in Sunday supplies 
and student pastorates. By means of reports, such experience 
should be made a part of education rather than a mere means of 
earning one’s livelihood. To a high degree any curriculum at this 
point is still experimental, and any faculty that really undertakes 
to work out a truly educational adjustment of practice work and 
study, must bespeak the heartiest co-operation on the part of the 
student body. And it can the more confidently count upon such 
co-operation as theological students come to realize that the 
endeavor to help others to a deeper religious faith and a larger 
spirit of Christian service will steady and deepen their own faith 
in the spiritual values as they pass through the reconstruction of 
their religious thinking which frank and scientific study of religion, 
be it never so reverent, induces. 

It goes without saying that any curriculum that looks to voca- 
tional efficiency must provide satisfactory training in music and 
the art of public speech. 
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To summarize: A theological curriculum should be based upon 
principles of education involved in vocational training of a graduate 
sort, as follows: 

1. The aim of the theological seminary is to prepare men for 
efficiency in a definite vocation, namely the leadership of a church 
in spiritual life and social service. 

2. Therefore it chooses and arranges its courses so that they shall 
be marked by sequence, progress, and unity. 

3. It provides for specialized as well as general vocational 
instruction, thus preparing each individual student for his life work 
in the light of his own needs as well as the general needs of the 
vocation itself. 

4. It correlates practical with classroom work both by fixing a 
low maximum of classroom attendance and by insisting on univer- 
sity ideals, and substitutes discipline in the methods of independent 
study for excessive recitations. 

5. It compels the student to face constantly the problems of the 
spiritual life as involved in actual church leadership, and provides 
“laboratory” training for such leadership under conditions as 
nearly as practicable those which the vocation itself will involve; 
supplements lectures with first-hand study of standardized methods 
in church and social work; and thus bases efficiency in leadership 
upon experience in meeting vocational problems as well as upon a 
deeper and more intelligent personal religion. 

As a suggestion of a curriculum based upon such principles as 
these I add the following vocational curriculum recently adopted 
by the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. In this cur- 
riculum each course mentioned runs four hours per week for about 
twelve weeks, making a total of approximately thirty-six weeks 
for the normal-school year, including nine days given to examina- 
tions. The practice courses in observation, music, and public 
speaking are given without credit but are required for the degree 
of D.B. The number of their sessions vary according to special 
arrangement with individual students. 
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THE VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
O.T. Beginnings of Old 
Testament Literature 
and History 


C.H. The Ancient 
Church 


P.S. The 
Society 


Practice in 
Observation 
Public Speaking 


Church and 


N.T. Jesus 
History 

$. Tf. 
ogy 


in Jewish 


Theol- 


P.T. The Theory of 
Preaching 


FIRST YEAR 
WINTER QUARTER 


O.T. History 
Prophecy 


and 


C.H. The Reformation 


P.T. Religious Psy- 
chology and Education 


Practice in 
Music 


Public Speaking 


SECOND YEAR 


N.T. Primitive Chris- 
tian Life and Literature 


S.T. Systematic Theol- 
ogy II 


P.T. The Preparation 
and Delivery of Sermons 
(in co-operation with the 
Department of Public 
Speaking) 


THIRD YEAR 


SprInc QUARTER 


O.T. History 
Judaism 


and 


C.H. The Development 
of Modern Christianity 


P.T. The Organization 
of the Church 


Practice in 
Music 
Public Speaking 


N.T. The Teaching of 
Jesus 


S.T. Systematic Theol- 
ogy III, or 

S.T. Christian Ethics 

P.S. Problems and 


Methods of Church Ex- 
tension 


Sequence Courses in the student’s principal department and electives under the 
direction of his Faculty Advisor. 


Alternative Vocational Courses. 
1) Three majors in Hebrew may be substituted for the prescribed majors 


in Old Testament. 


2) Students intending to enter the field of religious education may substi- 
tute three majors in educational training for Practical Theology, 1, 2, 20. 
3) Students preparing for the work in the foreign field may substitute three 
majors in Comparative Religion, or such others as may be specified by 


the Faculty, for Practical Theology, 1, 2, 20. 


* The abbreviations in the curriculum are probably intelligible: 


O.T., Old Testament 
N.T., New Testament 
C.H., Church History 





S.T., Systematic Theology 
P.T., Practical Theology 
P.S., Practical Sociology 




















THE PLACE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN A 
THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 





ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 
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The task of the Christian minister is to make human life nobler 
and better by making the Christian religion a more effective and 
helpful force in the lives of men. One need not deny the unity of 
human life, or question that religion touches every aspect of it, 
in order to find for the Christian minister a clearly defined place and 
function in human society. Religion touches life at every point, 
but is not the whole of life; men must eat and drink, wear clothes, 
and dwell in houses as well as pray and worship. The farmer and 
the architect and the tailor need religion for themselves, because 
they are men, and as religious men they ought to be promoters of 
religion in others also. But the minister’s function is nevertheless 
distinguishable ‘from that of the farmer as a farmer, because his 
concern as a minister is with a different phase of human life from 
that with which the farmer deals as a farmer. 

The Christian minister uses the Christian religion for the better- 
ment of human lives because he believes that it is the best of all 
religions, or the only true one. Believing this, he needs, in order 
to perform his function as a minister effectively, three things to 
the obtaining of which study may contribute: an intelligent and 
stalwart faith in the supreme excellence of the Christian religion; 
a clear understanding of the true nature of that religion and how 
it elevates human lives; and some measure at least of perception 
of how the Christian religion can become even more excellent and 
effective in the iives of men than it now is. Light on all these 
questions is to be gained chiefly by studying the history of the 
Christian religion, including the lives of living men, and by com- 
paring its working with that of other religions. History is the 
great teacher of men in religion as in other fields of knowledge. 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider how the study of the 
New Testament in particular can best be used in preparing men 
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to be efficient Christian ministers, able effectively to contribute to 
the ends of the Christian ministry. The men who are in mind are 
neither those who are preparing themselves to be specialists in 
some field of theological learning, nor those who with imperfect 
early education are seeking some short road into the ministry, but 
those who having had collegiate training are proposing to devote 
the standard period of three years to special preparation for the 
work of the ministry. These are the men who are to constitute 
the solid ranks of the Christian ministry, who more than any 
others will be the builders of Christian churches and the leaders of 
the Christian forces in their several denominations. As prelimi- 
nary to the main question it will be necessary to consider briefly 
why the minister should study the New Testament, because only as 
we see why, can we clearly define how it should be studied. It will 
be desirable also to take a general survey of the field of New Testa- 
ment study, because only as we have a clear idea of the whole field 
can we intelligently decide what portions of it and what methods 
of study are most valuable in preparing men for efficiency in the 
ministry. 

Christianity sprang out of Judaism, itself a development of the 
religion of the prophets, sages, and lawgivers of the Old Testament 
period. From the earliest days of the earliest prophets of Israel, 
down to the present hour there stretches a continuous movement 
in the course of which men’s ideas of God and of his relation to men, 
men’s relation and duty to him, and of their duties to one another, 
have been in constant state of change and development. Other 
movements more or less like this have been going on in other parts 
of the world. In all these the Christian minister is interested. But 
it is of prime importance that he understand this one, first, because 
it is this movement of which he and his fellow-Christians are heirs, 
and second, because he believes and has reason to believe that it 
surpasses in importance all other like movements of which we have 
record or knowledge. 

In this movement, as a whole exceptionally significant, there is 
one period surpassing all others in interest and importance. This 
is the period when Jesus, preceded by John the Baptist and followed 
and supplemented in a most important way by the apostle Paul, 
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stood forth in the midst of Judaism to set forth with clearness and 
simplicity those great doctrines of religion and morality which the 
prophets of Israel had already enunciated less clearly and effectively, 
to gather about him a group of ardently attached followers, and 
through them and those who subsequently came to believe in his 
messiahship to become the founder of a new type of Judaism, and 
eventually of a new religion. 

If the whole movement of which this is a pre-eminently impor- 
tant part demands to be studied by the Christian minister, this is 
peculiarly true of this part of the whole. For not only is it the 
most significant part of the most significant historic movement in 
the history of religion, and not only is it the period of the birth of 
Christianity, which is our religion, but the study of this period 
in which Christianity came into being raises nearly all the important 
questions concerning the nature of religion that the minister has 
occasion to ask in his effort to define the nature and function of 
the Christian religion; and still again this period and the New 
Testament books which are the sources of our knowledge concern- 
ing it have often been so studied as to yield in important respects 
quite the opposite results from those which an intelligently his- 
torical study of them yields. One needs to know them as they are 
to escape an inheritance of false interpretations and inferences. 

The study of the New Testament is, then, a historical discipline, 
having to do with an exceptionally important chapter in the his- 
tory of religion, and has valid claim to a place in the training of 
the Christian minister, because by such study the minister can learn 
how Christianity arose and, learning this, can gain insight into its 
essential nature, understand the secrets of its power and superiority 
over other religions, become prepared to assume toward the Chris- 
tian religion as it is today an intelligent and just attitude, and 
learn how to play well his own part in its perpetuation, extension, 
and development. 

The term historical must not indeed be used in reference to the 
study of the New Testament in any narrow or petty sense, as if 
history were a mere record of events without reference to their 
relation or significance. Avoiding on the one side mere superficial 
deductions and hasty drawing of ‘‘lessons,”’ and on the other the 
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tendency to limit it to mere chronicles, we must include in our 
conception of historical study, first, the ascertainment of the facts, 
both external and internal; second, the setting of these facts in 
their chronological and other external relations; third, the tracing 
of genetic connections. Under the last head will fall in New 
Testament study the discovery of genetic relations between the 
various facts that constitute the history of the new religion itself, 
and between these facts and those others, which, belonging to other 
streams of intellectual and religious life, yet exerted an influence 
on the stream with which we are most immediately concerned. All 
this falls clearly within the sphere of history itself. It brings the 
student face to face with other problems of even profounder inter- 
est, which may be broadly described as the problems of value 
judgment. Thus when the student discovers that certain elements 
of the gospel record, as found, let us say, in the Gospel of Matthew, 
are clearly editorial modifications of an earlier record in the Gospel 
of Mark, he is confronted with the question whether the historical 
probability of these particular elements is in any way affected by 
this discovery. 

Whether the New Testament department shall rigidly exclude 
all such questions need not be discussed at length. For while it will 
often be important to determine the precise limits to be set to a 
given line of investigation or course of study, yet whether the 
department as a whole shall content itself with raising certain 
far-reaching questions or, having raised them, shall also attempt 
to answer them is one which will usually be settled in practice by 
local conditions and personal aptitudes and tastes rather than by 
any abstract theory. It is important, however, to insist that the 
point of view of the department must always be fundamentally 
historical and genetic, and that if at any point it exceeds the limits 
of a historical discipline strictly defined, it must be only at the end 
and not at the beginning of its work, and only to occupy a frontier 
between itself and other departments which is too important to 
be neglected and is yet in danger otherwise of being passed over 
altogether. 

Because the books of the New Testament are the sources of our 
knowledge of the rise of Christianity, and because these books yield 
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to us their contribution to knowledge only as we interpret them, the 
central though not the ultimate task of the New Testament student 
becomes the interpretation of the New Testament books. We are, 
indeed, being more and more compelled to recognize that other 
literature of this period, in varying measure and broadly speaking 
in proportion to the closeness of its relation to the books of the New 
Testament, has its contribution to make to the story which we are 
trying to write of the rise of Christianity. These also we must 
therefore include, but as subordinate rather than principal sources 
in our work of interpretation. For it remains true that the New 
Testament canon includes the books of first importance for the 
historian of the origin of Christianity. 

For the interpretative task certain studies are a necessary 
preparation, if not on the part of each student, yet at least by the 
fraternity of New Testament scholars in general. This interpreta- 
tive process in turn yields results which are indispensable to the 
accomplishment of certain other tasks which are involved in the 
comprehensive task of writing the history of the rise of Christianity. 
We may then conveniently think of the interpretation of New 
Testament books as occupying the center of the field, or, to 
change the figure, as the reservoir into which certain studies pour 
their results and out of which certain others draw their material, 
and may classify the various lines of New Testament study as 
follows: 


I. Srupres PREPARATORY TO INTERPRETATION. 
1. Textual criticism. 
. Lexicography. 
. Grammar of later Greek. 
. History of New Testament times in Palestine and in the Roman world 
at large. 
5. The origin of the New Testament books. 


II. INTERPRETATION OF NEW TESTAMENT Books [AND CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE]. 


Ill. THe Earty History OF THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT: THE RISE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 
1. The work of John the Baptist. 
2. The life and teaching of Jesus. 
3. The Apostolic age. 
a) Primitive (pre-Pauline) Christianity. 
b) The life and teaching of Paul. 
c) Non-Pauline and post-Pauline movements. 
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IV. THe New TESTAMENT LITERATURE IN THE CHURCH (OUTSIDE THE 
PRIMITIVE PERIOD, BUT INDIRECTLY CONTRIBUTORY TO THE UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF It). 


1. Origin and subsequent history of the New Testament canon. 
2. History of interpretation and of criticism, higher and lower. 


The necessity for the first three studies named under I arises, 
as concerns the New Testament books, from the fact that these 
books were written in Greek and have been preserved for us by 
many ancient witnesses whose testimony is not wholly concurrent. 
Their function in relation to New Testament interpretation requires 
no explanation here. All are clearly preparatory disciplines. 

The occasion for the study of the history of New Testament 
times, and of the origin of New Testament books arises from the fact, 
far more clearly recognized now than formerly, that no movement 
is understood in isolation from the life of the people among whom 
it took place, and that no literature can be adequately interpreted 
until it is read as the expression of the experience, personal, com- 
munity, or national, out of which it arose. Hence the necessity 
that the student of the New Testament shall have some adequate 
knowledge of the life of that period and of those nations in which 
John the Baptist, Jesus and his companions, and the apostle Paul 
did their work; the seething human mass into which their teaching 
was cast as leaven, and out of which they gathered those com- 
munities which became the Christian church. Hence also the 
necessity of ascertaining respecting each book of the New Testament 
collection, as well as for other contemporary literature which is 
valuable for the history of early Christianity, the precise religious 
situation, whether of crisis and urgent need or of calm reflection, 
out of which it arose, to the end that, seen in that situation, it may 
yield up its true meaning for the time in which it was written and 
its full, exact, and vivid contribution to our knowledge of the origin 
and early development of Christianity. 

Of the task of interpretation, great and difficult as it is, little 
need be said here. To find out from each New Testament book 
what was the whole state of mind of its author of which this book 
is the expression, and so far as possible the whole situation of which 
it is the reflection, is easy to define though difficult to achieve. 
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Its achievement, in such measure as it is possible to us, brings 
us to the crowning working of the department, the construction of 
the story of how our religion came into being and established itself 
in the world. How it came to be what it is today belongs to the 
church historian indeed, but it is for New Testament scholarship to 
write the first chapter. The material is furnished by the interpre- 
tative process, supplemented by results gained in the study of New 
Testament times and of the origin of New Testament books. 
For though these studies are preliminary to interpretation, they 
themselves in turn use the results of interpretation, and make con- 
tribution to the final historical process not only indirectly through 
interpretation, but to some extent directly also. They do this 
in part by assisting the historian in his difficult task of historical 
valuation of the results of interpretation. In a sense, indeed, they 
need no valuation. Whatever interpretation validly shows to be 
the meaning of the book is material for the historian. It is a fact 
that the author thought thus and so; and this fact is material of 
history. But if the writer was dealing with objective matters of 
history—in other words, was recording his thought of what happened 
outside himself or to himself from outside—his thought may or may 
not correspond to the objective fact. Hence arises the necessity 
of historical criticism for the recovery if possible of objective facts 
from the record of men’s thoughts respecting such facts. 

Logically subsequent to this process, but often intimately 
intermingled with it, comes the task of setting events, whether in the 
realm of external deed or in that of development of thought, in 
their chronological connection and in their genetic relations. The 
goal is the rediscovery of that transcendently important religious 
movement of which Jesus and Paul were the most important and 
influential factors, but into which numberless influences entered to 
determine the final result. 

In the writing of modern literature, it has been common not 
only to separate the life of John from that of Jesus, and both from 
the Apostolic age, and then in the latter period to isolate Paul for 
special treatment, but also, and especially of late, to separate the 
history of thought from that of external events. It is this that has 
given rise to biblical theology as a purely historical science. All 
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this is justifiable from a practical point of view. But it is extremely 
important not to lose sight of the unity of the whole movement, 
including all the actors and all phases of it, whether of event or of 
thought. The death of Jesus, and Paul’s interpretation of the 
significance of that great event are parts of one movement. Hence 
the need and special value of those works, rather few in number, 
which have endeavored to set forth, in brief or more fully, the 
comprehensive story of the origin of Christianity. 

Of the studies named under IV above, little need be said here. 
Of great importance for New Testament scholarship in general, 
they are nevertheless only indirectly contributory to its main task. 

How much of the whole field thus outlined can be profitably 
included in the curriculum of a theological school? A little more 
than a generation ago the whole curriculum was in practically all 
the theological schools of the country prescribed, and was con- 
fined to the five departments of Old Testament, New Testament, 
church history, systematic theology, and practical theology. Such 
a curriculum had its advantages. But it necessarily very greatly 
limited the range of study in each department. The interpretation 
of New Testament books, with a little incidental instruction in Greek 
grammar and introduction to New Testament books, occupied most, 
in some schools all, of the time given to the New Testament. In 
some institutions the life of Christ and the life of Paul were recog- 
nized as distinct subjects of instruction, in a few perhaps, textual 
criticism and the history of the canon. But broadly speaking, all 
these subjects, as well as the history of New Testament times, New 
Testament lexicography, biblical theology of the New Testament, 
the study of contemporary Jewish literature and of early Christian 
literature outside the canon, and the history of interpretation and 
criticism, are modern additions to the curriculum. 

Obviously no institution can now offer all these studies, or 
needs to do so, except by arranging many of them in rotation on a 
two- or three-year cycle. It is evident also that it is impossible to 
require more than a small fraction of these courses in a three-year 
curriculum of general theological instruction including also the 
Old Testament, church history, systematic theology, practical 
theology, sociology, religious education, and public speaking, and 
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that the time that can be claimed for required courses in the New 
Testament field will be smaller in proportion to the opportunities 
of election and the space given to the newer elements of the cur- 
riculum. The price of broadening the range of studies, whether by 
the inclusion of additional fields of study or by offering electives 
in the old-established departments, is the limitation of the required 
work in each department. The result is that if the curriculum 
be not extended beyond the traditional three years, the amount of 
work in the New Testament department that can be required in 
present-day schools offering electives and instruction in the modern 
additions to the curriculum will be but little over half what was 
required a generation ago. If one of the three years be left open 
for elective studies, and the new subjects in the aggregate occupy 
as much time as each of the five old subjects, each of these can 
claim for required work but one-sixth of two years or one-third of 
one year. Stated from another point of view, a New Testament 
department which offers in the aggregate courses reasonably well 
covering its field of study can include only about one-twelfth of 
these courses in the list of those which it requires of all candidates 
for graduation. 

This situation makes extremely acute the question of what shall 
be required. If we look at the matter from the point of view of the 
student’s probable needs we should be inclined to say that a 
minimum requirement would be that he should give about one- 
third of his time for a third of a year to each of the following 
subjects: (1) history of New Testament times (the political, social, 
and religious life of the people among whom Christianity took its 
rise); (2) introduction to New Testament books (early Christian 
literature as the product and expression of the new religious life); 
(3) New Testament Greek (the characteristics of later Greek as 
exemplified in the New Testament books, and the elements of 
textual criticism); (4) the interpretation of one of the Synoptic 
Gospels in Greek; (5) the interpretation of one Pauline epistle 
in Greek; (6) the life of Jesus; (7) the Apostolic age; (8) the 
theology of the Synoptic Gospels, or the teaching of Jesus; (9) the 
theology of Paul. But this is just three times what can in fact be 
required under the general conditions that we have described above. 
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Shall we then, for example, select the third, fourth, and fifth of 
the above items, and seek to develop a class of students who can 
at least read the New Testament in the original and interpret it 
with some degree of skill? Or shall we insist that the student will 
be quite unable to understand how Christianity came to be, or 
really to appreciate the spirit and meaning of the new movement 
if he has not first understood the religious life in the midst of which 
it had its birth, and quite unable to read the books of the New 
Testament with real intelligence in English or in Greek, unless he 
has seen them rise out of the very heart of that great religious 
movement which took its rise from Jesus and found expression in 
the early Christian church? In this case we shall certainly 
include the first and second courses in our list of three. Or shall we 
contend that no student who has not studied the life of Christ and 
the Apostolic age can really have gained that historical point of 
view, or that sympathetic apprehension of the work of the great 
leaders of the Christian movement without which one never can 
understand the beginnings of Christianity, and shall we therefore 
insist upon including the sixth and seventh items, whatever else 
is omitted? Or shall we manintain that what the student most of 
all needs is an understanding of the real substance, doctrinally 
speaking, of the Christian religion, approached indeed historically 
and studied genetically, but at any rate apprehended in its sub- 
stantial elements? This must be the backbone of the preacher’s 
message and no student must be allowed to omit it. If we take this 
view we shall regard the eighth and ninth courses of study as of 
prime importance. 

The problem is extremely difficult. There is no satisfactory 
solution except in the lengthening of the theological curriculum, 
and for this our schools and churches are apparently not yet ready. 
As bearing on the question of what shall be done pending the time 
when relief shall come along that line, the following considerations 
must receive consideration. 

Greek is no longer a popular study in college or preparatory 
school. In the West at least it is taught in few high schools, and 
even in the best private schools the number of pupils is so small as 
to threaten the discontinuance of the courses altogether. Even 
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with the help of the fact that beginning Greek is now offered by 
some colleges as an elective study, the number of students who 
come from college having included Greek in their college course is 
growing constantly smaller. The number who know it well is 
still smaller, and as a consequence the benefit gained from the 
study of the New Testament in Greek is greatly diminished, or 
the time consumed in making up linguistic deficiencies seriously 
subtracts from that which ought to be given to other subjects. 
The unhappy result is that when the study of Greek is made a 
required study in the theological curriculum many students fail 
to get that large knowledge of the New Testament and its religion, 
that firm grasp on fundamental facts and method of work which 
is of utmost importance to them, and after all leave the institution 
with too little knowledge of Greek and too imperfect an apprehen- 
sion of the principles and method of interpretation to make them 
good students of the Greek Testament thereafter. Some relief is 
afforded by offering beginning Greek in the seminary for the benefit 
of students who come from college without it, and this practice 
ought to be continued and extended, but it does not very greatly 
change the situation. In short, the attempt to make interpreters 
of the Greek Testament of the men whom the colleges now furnish 
is, under existing conditions, a difficult task in which an indifferent 
measure of success is achieved at great sacrifice of other things 
perhaps even more valuable. 

Some knowledge of the physical and biological sciences is an 
almost indispensable preparation for large usefulness in the Chris- 
tian ministry. Our whole modern thought is so affected by these 
sciences that one can scarcely be a man of his time, fitted to be an 
effective force in the world of thought and action, without some 
contact with these sciences in the classroom. This fact increases 
the difficulty of finding room for Greek either in the undergraduate 
or in the theological course. 

But more important than these considerations is the fact that 
with our present apprehension of the relation of the New Testa- 
ment to our religion, the recognition of the fact that our duty is 
not to reproduce a situation that has passed away, or to reannounce 
a message that was new in the first Christian century, but to enact 
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our part in the continuous evolution of that religion and its con- 
tinuous readjustment of itself in doctrine and life to the needs of 
successive ages, we are forced somewhat to modify our conception 
of what the New Testament is to do for us in fitting men for the 
ministry and what use they are to make of it in that ministry. 

I hasten to add that I do not sympathize with the feeling that 
seems to be growing up in some quarters that the New Testament 
can largely be dispensed with in preaching, the substance of the 
preacher’s message, as well as illustration and application, being 
drawn from more modern sources. We shall not in the future 
ascribe to the affirmations of Peter and Paul the same measure of 
authority which the preachers of the last generation were wont to 
impute to them. We shall perhaps in some measure return to the 
attitude of Luther in this matter. Butitis impossible as yet to fore- 
see a time when there will be any more effective way of inspiring 
the men of modern times to rise to the measure of their oppor- 
tunity and duty in their own day than to bring them into sympa- 
thetic touch with the great souls who in the days of the origin of 
Christianity wrought so mightily for the advancement of religion. 
We must, indeed, grant full liberty to every preacher to adapt 
the manner of presenting his message to the needs of his time, 
but it must be seriously questioned whether there is as a general 
rule any better method of preaching than that which finds thetheme, 
and in large part the substance, of one’s message in a portion of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 

Nevertheless, it is true that our changed sense of the use which 
we are to make of the New Testament in determining our beliefs 
and in shaping our conduct does naturally call for a change of 
emphasis on the different subdivisions of the field of New Testa- 
ment study. It is not so much that we put less value on the 
exegesis of the Greek text, as that we attach more value than 
formerly to some other things. If the text of the New Testament 
is supremely valuable, not in furnishing us infallible sentences of 
theological truth, but in enabling us to live again in the heroic age 
of creative religious thought, of splendid enthusiasm for religious 
progress, and of courageous suffering and achievement, and so 
drinking again at the fountain of thought and life whence flowed 
the stream whose life-giving power is unexhausted and ever renewed, 
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to gain enthusiasm, courage, and insight for our own lesser but 
important task, then, even more than to know the exact meaning 
of individual sentences, or even the sweep of the argument of indi- 
vidual books, we need to see and appreciate the great facts, teach- 
ings, and personalities of that great age, and to feel the sweep of 
events of measureless significance. But it is quite possible to 
spend much time and to have a measure of success in the work of 
minute interpretation and never see or feel these larger things at 
all. Moreover, it is quite possible to spend much time in the study 
of New Testament Greek and to add courses in exegesis, and yet 
to go away with no adequate conception of what the religion of 
Jesus really was, what it was that he was contending for, and what 
the fundamental principles of his thinking were. 

Still further it must be remembered that an important part of 
the efficient minister’s work is often the teaching of the Bible to the 
members of his congregation. This has a double bearing on the 
instruction to be given him in his theological course. On the one 
hand, it is desirable both that the instruction which he receives 
should in method or content have some relation to his future work 
as a teacher, and that some direct pedagogical training should be 
given him. The work of the biblical departments becomes tangent 
at this point with that of religious education. 

These considerations are forcing some of those who were them- 
selves educated in the strictest school of interpretation of the Greek 
text and who abate by not one jot or tittle their appreciation of the 
value of the methods of that school, to adopt what are for them 
new and strange opinions. Reluctantly as concerns the negative 
elements of the decision, but with enthusiasm so far as the positive 
side is concerned, they are being driven to the conclusion that in a 
curriculum in which the required work in any department cannot 
exceed one-third of one year, other things than Greek must have a 
place in the list of required courses, even if need be at the cost 
of making Greek itself elective. 

That each student may be sure to gain a sympathetic insight 
into the social and religious life in the midst of which Jesus lived 
his life and did his eternally significant work, it is indispensable 
to include a course on the life of the Jewish people in the New 
Testament times. Such a course ought to set Jesus as clearly as 
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possible in the conditions amid which he actually lived and to give 
that insight into the meaning of his life which can thus be achieved. 
This work can scarcely be accomplished in less than a daily course 
for a third of a year. 

With a view to enabling the student to gain a like insight into 
the later part of the early days of Christianity, when the new 
religion was being carried into the various lands of the Roman 
Empire, and when it was beginning to express itself in literature, 
and with the purpose of helping him to read this literature, not as 
so many pages of sacred books, but as the product and expression 
of the new religious life that was stirring in the Roman Empire, it 
is necessary to include a course on introduction to New Testa- 
ment books, or early Christian literature as the product of early 
Christianity. This would also occupy one-third of a year. 

But if the total amount of required work cannot exceed the 
equivalent of three such courses as the two above named, it is 
almost self-evident that it is not practicable to make the course in 
New Testament Greek the third course, and almost equally so 
that the third course cannot be made a course in interpretation of a 
book in Greek. For from the point of view of preparation of men 
for efficiency in the ministry the course in New Testament Greek is 
of significance only as preparing the way for courses in interpreta- 
tion of the Greek text, and should be required, therefore, only of 
those who are going on to take such courses; and with the present 
state of affairs in respect to knowledge of Greek on the part of 
students entering theological schools it is impracticable and almost 
profitless to give courses in the interpretation of the Greek text 
without a preliminary linguistic course. Moreover, with all that 
the two courses above named can do for the student in enabling 
him to approach the life and work of Jesus and of Paul, and the 
New Testament books, intelligently, sympathetically and discern- 
ingly, it is of great importance that he should have done some work 
in the study of the fundamentals of that religion which Jesus 
founded and of which the New Testament contains the earliest 
extant literary products. Such a course is necessary not only that 
the student may aquire actual knowledge of thecontent of the gospel, 
but also that he may gain insight into the method of such study 
and be able to continue it in coming years. Of the several courses 
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that would be useful for this purpose, none perhaps is more suit- 
able than that on the teaching of Jesus. Rightly conducted a 
course on this subject is of unequaled value for substance and as 
enlightening as any other in biblical theology for method. 

Of course it is to be hoped that in a school making these courses 
required and offering a liberal group of electives, a good proportion 
of students would choose to take the course on New Testament 
Greek and go on to courses in the interpretation of New Testament 
books in the original Greek, and thence to further courses in history 
and biblical theology. The group of nine courses named above as 
desirable would furnish a reasonable New Testament curriculum 
for such students, while the still larger complement of elective 
courses covering the various divisions of the New Testament study 
and the regions adjacent and contributory to such study would 
offer to those who have fitness and ambition to become teachers 
and investigators the needed equipment for such work. 

But the facts stated regarding the decline of the study of Greek 
make it probable that only a minority of the students, even in the 
schools of highest rank, would actually follow out such a curriculum. 
Of the majority who do not do so, however, a considerable number 
probably would be disposed or could be persuaded to take more 
than the three required courses, and for these there should be 
provided properly co-ordinated groups of studies in interpretation 
of the New Testament books in English, in history, and in biblical 
theology. 

In itself the decline of the study of Greek is to be lamented, and 
the disappearance of exegetical study on the basis of the Greek 
from the list of the prescribed studies in the theological curriculum, 
if it should finally be judged necessary, would be regrettable. But 
on the whole, as the introduction of scientific study and the develop- 
ment of the scientific spirit in the colleges and universities has been 
a great advantage to education, despite the fact that it has inci- 
dentally diminished interest in the classics, so in the end we must 
believe, the displacement of the dogmatic by the historical and 
evolutionary point of view in theology will be a gain, even though 
it force us to substitute broad historical study in large part for 
minutely exegetical work, and lead many ministers to use trans- 
lations even of the New Testament instead of the original Greek. 
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The Christ of the church is our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, 
so far as he is apprehended in the experience of the Christian church. 
We have to distinguish the Christ of the church from the Christ of 
the theologians and the people, as individuals or as schools of 
thought, whether sectarian, heretical, or as variant without schism 
or heresy. The Christ of the church is what the church as the 
body of Christ stands for, as expressed in her official statements 
and embodied in her official institutions. Individual members of 
the church, whether they be theologians or not, are sometimes in 
advance of the consensus of the church, and know the Christ more 
comprehensive’ 7 and thoroughly than the church as a body. But 
more frequently these individuals, and the schools and parties 
that gather about them, fall short of the faith of the church, or 
deviate from it in various forms of error or heresy. 

The Christ of the church is always the Christ of the Bible, for 
the church always holds to the divine authority of the Bible in her 
Christology, as in all matters of faith and morals. The Christ 
of the Bible is, however, presented in the biblical writers in many 
different writings from different points of view, and in many vary- 
ing representations. There is the ideal Christ of the Old Testa- 
ment before his advent in the flesh. There is the Christ of the 
Gospels, presenting, from four different points of view, the Christ 
during his earthly life. There is also the Christ of the Book of 
Acts, the Epistles, and the Revelation, presenting him from the 
point of view of his resurrection from the dead, his reign over his 
messianic kingdom, and his second advent; and explaining his 
incarnation, his earthly life and death, as well as the messianic 
ideals of the Old Testament from these points of view. 

All these representations of the Christ in the Bible, when we 
compare them and try to combine them in harmony in a higher 
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unity, are partial and incomplete. They make it evident that the 
Christ of God is much more comprehensive and profound than the 
Christ of the Bible, in which many parts are lacking that seem 
necessary to completeness, many features are absent essential to a 
harmonious whole. 

The Gospel of John tells us as its last word, after all the Gospels 
had been written: “And there are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which if they should be written every one, I sup- 
pose that even the world itself would not contain the books that 
should be written” (21:25). 

If that is true of his brief earthly life, how much more must it 
be true of that “eternal life which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us” (I John 1:2): of “Christ in whom are all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden” (Col. 2:3). That 
which underlies the biblical statements of the Christ, that which 
envelopes them on all sides, that which logically, both by induction 
and deduction, is involved in the biblical doctrine, that which in 
religious experience is the necessary consequence of the vital union 
and communion with him, involved in regeneration, in the indwel- 
ling divine Spirit, and in the realization of the real presence of the 
Christ in accordance with his promise, in the consciousness of the 
individual and of the church: all these make it certain that the 
Christ of the church is much more than the Christ of the apostles. 
As the church advances toward the realization of her ideal, she 
learns more and more in her experience that all things are summed 
up in Jesus Christ, that her task is to christianize the world, 
christologize all knowledge, and “crown Him Lord of all.” 

When one begins to realize what the church is and comprehends, 
according to the experience and teaching of the biblical writers, he 
sees, to some extent at least, that it was not possible for any one 
biblical writer, even though it was a St. Peter, a St. Paul, or a St. 
John, to comprehend the whole Christ, still less for the church at 
any period of history to give full expression to all that Christ is to 
her. What St. Paul tells us of the pious individual is true of the 
church in all ages: “‘ Now we know in part, now we see in a mirror 
darkly” (I Cor. 13:12). And not until the church has been per- 
fected at the second advent of our Lord, shall we see “face to face.’ 
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So.St. John tells us that when “he shall be manifested, we shall be 
like him; for we shall see him even as he is” (I John 3:2). 

The Christ is ‘the same yesterday and to-day and forever’’ (Heb. 
13:8); but the church’s experience of him is not the same; it varies 
from time to time in the apprehension of those specific character- 
istics of the person, life, and work of Christ that her experience in 
other matters leads her to emphasize at the time. On the whole 
the church advances steadily and firmly toward her ideal, not- 
withstanding reactionary movements that occasionally arise, as 
human knowledge extends its area and human activity enlarges 
its scope. Those who, at any time, emphasize the importance of 
this new knowledge and these new achievements, often in the pride 
of their possession are disposed to challenge the Christ of the 
church, who does not seem to agree altogether with them, and 
obstinately to resist his supremacy over them. This could hardly 
be otherwise, human nature being what it is. It is an inevitable 
result of the development of the world and man as the environment 
of the kingdom of Christ, as our Lord is gradually, surely, and 
irresistibly bringing all things under his gracious rule. ‘‘He must 
reign, till he hath put all his enemies under his feet’’ (I Cor. 15:25). 

The Christ of the church advances through the ages of history, 
in the religious experience of his people, the doctrinal definitions 
of the church, and the institutions of worship and discipline that 
further union and communion with him. So far as her apprehension 
of Christ is concerned the church always advances. Whatever her 
faults and failures may be in other respects, she never retreats from 
him. Individuals may and do fall away into serious error and sin. 
Her scholars are sometimes unfaithful, and, in their pride of the 
knowledge of other things, forget their Lord. Her people some- 
times are recreant and negligent of their exalted privileges. But 
the church as a body has never retracted her Christology, has 
never withdrawn the Christ of her experience from her faith and 
worship. 

It is indeed one of the most remarkable things in history that 
the church has always maintained the christological definition that 
her experience of Christ has impelled her to make. There have 
been numerous errors and heresies which required long and severe 
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struggles to overcome; but once overcome, the church has main- 
tained her Christology as an impregnable fortress. 

The ancient heresies revive from time to time in those who 
find it difficult to reconcile the Christ of the church with their 
speculations in philosophy or science; but these speculators have 
never made any important or lasting impression upon the world. 
They have been thrown off by the church without hesitation and 
at little cost. Whatever has been discovered by science or phi- 
losophy that had any validity, has fitted into the Christology of 
the church with the utmost nicety and exactness; for all truth is 
harmonious, and our Christ is the eternal Logos, the King of Truth. 

It is significant that the modern objectors to the Christ of the 
church have nothing new to say. They have not, and cannot 
devise any new christological heresy. They take refuge in every 
case in some one of the ancient heresies. It has been my life-work 
as a professor of theology for thirty-eight years, to battle and suffer 
much to maintain the rights of criticism, and I ought to know, if 
anyone does, what criticism has or has not accomplished. I have 
made Christology, more than even criticism, the study of my life, 
and have not shrunk from the investigation of its most profound 
and difficult questions. In late years I have sought to find in the 
most recent results of scientific and philosophical investigation some- 
thing that would help in the study of the most difficult theological 
questions, anything that would enable me to test, verify, or correct, 
the christological opinions I had inherited from my teachers; and 
I venture to affirm that I have found very little help. And I 
challenge any man to produce any valid results of modern phi- 
losophy or modern science that will in the slightest degree impair the 
Christ of the church as represented in her creeds and institutions. 

So far as biblical and historical criticism has been conducted on 
strictly scientific principles, in accordance with the rules of criticism, 
it has resulted in the vindication of the Christ of the Bible. As 
my life-long friend, Andrew Fairbairn truly says: 


This may be said to be the distinction between the old Theology and the 
new: the former was primarily doctrinal and secondarily historical; but the 
latter is primarily historical and secondarily doctrinal. The old Theology came 

. to history through doctrine, but the new comes to doctrine through history; 
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to the one all historical questions were really dogmatic, but to the other all 
dogmatic questions are formally historical. This does not mean the surrender 
of doctrine but rather the enlargement of its meaning and scope." 


It is only when students, too impatient to use exact methods, 
jump into speculations, that they question the Christ of the Bible; 
and such questioning is altogether invalid and unscholarly. If they 
come to the Christ of the Bible with a-priori theories, with which 
it is impossible to reconcile the Christ of the Bible, they cannot from 
the very nature of the case accept him. But such preconceptions 
are altogether uncritical, unscientific, and destructive of sound 
scholarship as well as of faith. 

As I have already said, the church advances in her knowledge 
of Christ for she knows him only in part. There are many ques- 
tions in Christology that the church has not yet defined, and which 
challenge the study of devout Christian scholars. But all these 
questions spring out of those which have been already solved, and 
can only be adequately considered on their basis. They will be 
defined only by advance, not by any, even the slightest, retreat. 

It is significant that the modern objectors to the Christ of the 
church do not concern themselves with these unsolved problems; 
they content themselves with challenging the definitions that the 
church has already made. They revive ancient heresies, nothing 
more. These speculators, many of them, call themselves Modern- 
ists. They tell us they have a new theology. They may be Modern- 
ists in the philosophical and scientific spheres, they may have new 
speculations, some true and some false; but so far as theology is 
concerned and the Christ of the church, they have nothing new or 
modern. 

True Modernists, so far as theology is concerned, reject them; 
for they prostitute the severe work of scientific criticism, which 
modern scholarship has so greatly advanced, to their unscientific 
speculations. Some years ago they said to us: “Let us go back 
from the Christologies to the historic Christ.” But they have 
found out that the historic Christ of the Gospels corresponds with 
the Christ of the church, and now they are seeking a Christ unknown 
to the Gospels or the New Testament, misunderstood by his 


t Place of Christ in Modern Theology, 3-4. 
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apostles; whom they would put in the frame of a syncretistic 
religion. But in this they give us nothing new; they are simply 
reverting to the most ancient of all heresies the Gnosticism of 
the second Christian century, which the church of Christ overcame 
once for all and forever. They have not reverted to the doctors 
and Fathers of the church, or to Jesus Christ and his apostles, but 
to ancient heresies, those syncretistic mixtures of heathenism with 
Christianity, which were an abomination to genuine original 
Christianity. They have dug out of the grave errors that were 
slain and buried centuries ago, which are foul with corruption, 
tainting the whole system of Christian doctrine, Christian insti- 
tution, and Christian life and work, to those who handle them. 

I do not assert that the traditional Christology of the church 
must remain forever unmodified, or that we can learn nothing new 
of those features of Christ’s person, life, and work that have thus 
far been defined by the church. For thirty-eight years as a pro- 
fessor of theology I have contended for revision of formulas, for 
the appropriation of all that has been proved valid in modern science 
and modern philosophy, and the rejection of every theological 
opinion that could not stand the tests of biblical and historical 
criticism, carefully used in accordance with their principles and 
rules. But we must affirm that all changes in theology should 
depend on evidence strictly tested and verified. We cannot make 
changes as mere speculations in theology, or as adapted to mere 
speculations in science and philosophy. My experience as a teacher 
of theology, corresponding with all those in whom I have confidence, 
in the present as in the past, convinces me that we may change 
the formulas and modes of statement, explain difficulties, and 
enlarge our knowledge of the Christ, but we cannot change the 
substance of the Christology of the Christian church in any 
particular. 

This substance should be tested and eliminated from the accre- 
tions true or false of the theologians. The substance may be better 
understood and more clearly explained as the church proceeds in 
her work of christianizing and christologizing all things, for every- 
thing that is learned must be brought into relation to Christ, and 
Christ must be apprehended in these new relations as well as in the 
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old. But this again is only re-emphasizing what has already been 
said, that the Christology of the church will be changed by advance, 
not by retreat, and that the Christ of the church of the past is 
essential to our apprehension of the Christ of the present and the 
future. 

The church in her apprehensions of Christ advances in the evolu- 
tions of history. All history is a history of divine government 
of the world, of the divine training of our race. All history is 
under the dominion of Christ the vicegerent of God the Father. 
Therefore, all history in its evolutions is in the interest of the church 
as the kingdom of God, and of Christ as the king of the church. 
St. Paul tells us: ‘‘When the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
his Son” (Gal. 4:4). So the fulness of the time gives birth to every 
epoch of history, every new advance of Christ as the head of the 
church, every new step in the progress of the church in the chris- 
tianization and christologizing of the world. 

The ancient church defined her faith in the person of Christ, 
the mediaeval church her faith in the work of Christ, the modern 
church her union and communion with Christ. 

The ancient church begins her definition in the Trinitarian 
formula which recognizes Christ as the Son of God, the Savior, 
the Second Person of the Trinity of God. Then the Apostles’ 
Creed expands her faith in Christ as Savior into the six saving 
acts: “‘born of the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
on the third day risen, ascended into heaven, enthroned at the 
right hand of the Father, from thence He shall come to judge the 
living and the dead.” The Nicene Creed defines Christ as a per- 
sonal subsistence distinct from the Father as Son, and yet con- 
substantial with the Father, uncreated and eternal; rejecting 
Arianism which regards him as a creature, Sabellianism which 
regards him as only a manifestation of God, and Samosatenism, 
which regards him as a divinely inhabited man in ethical union 
with the Father. 

The later form of the Nicene Creed, as presented to the Council 
of Constantinople, and finally adopted by the Council of Chalcedon 
on the basis of the Creed of the Church of Jerusalem, took up 
into itself all the sections of the Apostles’ Creed in their eastern 
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forms, and so became the oecumenical conciliar creed of the uni- 
versal church. The Council of Ephesus rejects Apollinarianism 
and its denial of a rational human soul to Christ. Its definition is 
added to the Athanasian Creed, which in other respects is built 
on the Augustinian interpretation of the Nicene Creed. The 
Council of Chalcedon rejects Nestorianism, which found two per- 
sons in Christ in ethical union, and asserted the single personality 
of Christ, uniting two natures, the divine and the human, indivisibly 
and inseparably. It also rejected Eutychianism, which insisted 
upon a single nature in Christ after the incarnation; and it main- 
tained that the two natures, the divine and the human, remained 
forever distinct and unconfused, united in the one Christ. 

The later councils struggled with Monophysitism and insisted 
upon the Chalcedonian formula in its legitimate interpretation, 
holding to the completeness of both natures, human and divine 
in Christ, and their union in one divine person, and rejected every 
form of confusion and incompleteness of the two natures: as, for 
example, in its affirmation of two separate and distinct wills in 
Christ, the divine and the human in ethical but not substantial 
union. 

With these definitions the faith of the church in the person of 
Christ was settled once for all. In the early Middle Ages a form 
of Nestorianism was revived in Adoptionianism distinguishing 
between the eternal Son and the adopted Son; and a form of 
Monophysitism in Nihilianism, regarding the human nature of 
Christ as nothing more than a theophanic vesture. These were 
local and temporary opinions which were at once rejected by the 
western church. Since that time no new heresies as to the person 
of Christ have arisen. All the churches of the Reformation and of 
the seventeenth century agree with the Greek and Roman churches 
in this common faith, this consensus in the person of Christ, whom 
all alike worship and adore as their Lord and their God, their 
Savior for time and eternity. 

The mediaeval church defined her faith in the work of Christ. 
Augustine, the Athanasius of the West, had developed the Pauline 
doctrines of sin and grace. These had been defined by the Synod 
of Orange, 529, in a mild form, the divine grace on its positive 
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side as elective, original sin on its negative side as privative. These 
doctrines had to be christologized and brought into subjection to 
Christ. This was accomplished by attaching them to the mediato- 
rial work of Christ through the church and the sacraments. The 
church and the sacraments as institutions of Christ bore with them 
not only the grace of God, but the real presence of Christ. This 
was especially defined in the doctrine of the eucharist at the Council 
of Rome under Hildebrand in 1079, by the rejection of the symboli- 
cal interpretation on the one hand and the cannibalistic on the 
other, and the maintenance of the real substantial presence of 
Christ. 

The real presence of Christ in the eucharist was the most promi- 
nent and important form of his presence; but not the only one, for 
he was also present in baptism with its grace of regeneration, and 
in the church as his body in all her institutions. It was this sense 
of his presence that gave the church an exaggerated idea of her 
authority and power over the administration of the divine grace. 

It may be said that the chief work of the Middle Ages was the 
building up of the church as Christ’s institution, with her ministry, 
sacraments, and other sacred things. And yet there is not, in 
fact, any symbolical definition of the church in any of the acts of 
councils or synods during the entire period. Even at the Reforma- 
tion the Roman church gave no definition of the church at the 
Council of Trent, nor indeed until the Vatican Council in 1870. 
The reason for this is that the essential doctrine of the church was 
not questioned until recent times. The doctrine of the church 
was stated in the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds in connection with 
the article of the Holy Spirit, as one holy, catholic, apostolic 
church. It was implied that the church was Christ’s own church, 
and that was not questioned by any heresy until our day when 
efforts are made to distinguish between the kingdom of God and 
the church. The only question that was raised of any great 
importance was as to the holy church, whether it could include the 
unholy and unfaithful, and whether it was necessary to separate 
from such a mixed church and organize a pure church of saints. 
Such attempts weré occasionally made in the ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern times. But these were always resisted by the great 
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divines and bishops of the church. St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas especially built up the doctrine of the church over against 
schismatics, not only by insisting upon the unity, catholicity, and 
apostolicity of the church as well as its sanctity, but also by unfold- 
ing the biblical conception of the church as the kingdom of Christ, 
his body and bride. St. Thomas urges the doctrine that Christ, 
as the perfect man, possesses the plenitude of the divine grace, 
and as the head of the church imparts his personal authority, 
and diffuses his grace through all its institutions and into all its 
members. 

At the Reformation, the Protestants rejected many special 
opinions of the church and its institutions that prevailed before the 
Reformation, some of which were rejected, others maintained by the 
Council of Trent; but they did not question the fundamental 
christological features of the church. In all essentials they built 
on St. Augustine and St. Thomas as truly as did Rome. 

The fullest statements of the doctrines of the church are the 
Orthodox Confession of the eastern church, 1643, the Westminster 
Confession, 1647, and the Vatican Decrees, 1870. If now we com- 
pare these three statements of the three great divisions of Christen- 
dom it is evident that they agree so far as the doctrine of the church 
is christologized: 

1. Christ is the head of his body, the church. 

2. The church is the bride of Christ. 

3. The church is the kingdom of Christ. 

4. The church is the administrator of the grace of Christ. 

5. Christ has given to his church “the ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances of God, for the gathering and perfecting of the saints.” 

6. Christ’s own presence is with the church always. 

There is no disagreement as to these matters, so far as the 
official doctrines of these churches is concerned: however great 
the differences may be in other particulars. And the same may be 
said of the Lutheran churches and of the Anglican church and her 
non-conforming daughters. 

It was the merit of Bernard and Anselm that they christologized 
the doctrine of sin, by showing that the incarnation was in order 
to make the propitiatory sacrifice for sin by Christ’s death on the 
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cross. This doctrine won the consensus of the mediaeval church, 
but did not find symbolical or official statement until the sixteenth 
century, because there was no controversy as to the essentials of 
the doctrine but only as to unessential details until modern times. 
All that is really christologized in the doctrine is now as ever the 
common faith of the church. 

The western church at an early date put into the Athanasian 
and Nicene creeds the doctrine of the Procession of the Divine 
Spirit from the Son as well as from the Father. This doctrine was 
at first a theological opinion, but at last was defined by the Council 
of Lyons, 1274, as a single spiration in which Father and Son united 
in one act and not in successive acts. The Greeks objected to this 
doctrine as a usurpation of dogmatic authority by the western 
church, and as untrue in the form in which it was expressed. At 
the Council of Florence, in 1439, at the close of the mediaeval 
period, this doctrine was so defined as to remove the objections of 
the Greeks; and it was recognized that the Greek doctrine of John 
of Damascus, that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father 
through the Son, was identical with the western doctrine of a single 
spiration in which Father and Son jointly act. 

Though the Greek church did not officially partake with the 
western church in any of the definitions of the Christ of the Middle 
Ages, she agrees with them all in fact, as was made evident at the 
Council of Florence, when East and West were reunited for a time, 
to be separated after a brief period for political and ecclesiastical, 
rather than doctrinal reasons. 

The Protestant churches of the Reformation did not differ 
from the mediaeval church in their Christology. They denied 
transubstantiation, the scholastic definition of the presence of 
Christ in the eucharist; but they all recognized the real presence, 
however much they differed as to its mode. It was indeed their 
zeal for the one sacrifice of Christ that induced them to reject the 
common opinions of an ill-trained ministry as to the eucharistic 
propitiatory sacrifice. The real presence of Christ in the church 
and her sacraments was as truly a Protestant experience as it was 
Greek and Roman. The church is Christ’s own church, the sacra- 
ments are his sacraments, the work of Atonement is his atonement. 
All grace and all salvation is Christ’s, the one mediator and redeemer. 
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The modern church began with controversies of the most serious 
kind, which have not yet been determined, and the different sec- 
tions into which the western church was divided defined their 
faith in many different confessions of faith. There is, however, a 
consensus as well as a dissensus, and that consensus is especially 
marked in her doctrine of Christ. The modern church is especially 
concerned with the application of redemption to the individual, and 
so far as that is christologized, it means the union and communion of 
the individual with Christ. All the most important theological 
debates centered about these questions. 

The mediaeval church had been chiefly concerned with the 
saving work of Christ itself, especially as administered by the church 
in her institutions and sacraments, and only incidentally in his 
work as applied to the individual. The church of the Reformation 
emphasized the individual in his relation to Christ and salvation. 
Hence the forgiveness of sins and the justification of the penitent 
sinner became prominent doctrines. These had to be chris- 
tologized, and the supreme question of divine authority had to be 
considered and defined which alone could decide these and all other 
controversies. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to the principles 
of the Reformation. Most scholars think too narrowly of Protes- 
tantism alone, and overlook the Reformation of the Roman Catholic 
church, or else style it the Counter-Reformation. There is a com- 
mon advance, a consensus of modern theology between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches notwithstanding their great 
differences. However much scholars may differ as to the relative 
importance of the doctrines of the Reformation, it will be agreed 
that the most important questions are the following: 

1. Where shall divine authority for the Christian be found, in 
the Bible, or in the church also ? 

2. The forgiveness of sins and the justification of the penitent 
sinner, are they apprehended by faith only, or by faith and love ? 

3. Union and communion with God, are they chiefly immediate, 
the believer having direct access to God through Christ, or is the 
mediating church to be emphasized ? 

4. The universal priesthood of believers, how far is it consistent 
with a mediating priesthood ? 
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These four questions are answered in different ways by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, but their definitions of these doctrines 
are not so antithetical as is sometimes supposed. There is indeed 
a consensus in which the real advance of the church consists; and 
that is, just so far as these doctrines have been christologized. 

There is concord in the recognition of the divine authority of 
the Bible. It is the merit of Luther and Zwingli that they alike 
saw that the gospel of Christ was supreme in the Bible. Certainly 
Rome does not teach otherwise; indeed the present pontiff proposed 
at his installation “‘to restore all things in Christ.” And undoubt- 
edly that has been the aim of his pontificate, whatever opinion we 
may hold as to his policy in carrying it out. It is the supreme 
authority of Christ in apostolic tradition, whether written or oral, 
interpreted by the authority of Christ in the church that the Roman 
Catholic church stands for. 

The difference is as to the authority of the church to define the 
Canon of Scripture and interpret it, and as to the value of the 
experience of the church as expressed in a tradition handed down 
from the apostles and defined by a consensus of the Fathers of 
the church. And this authority of the church is not an authority 
apart from Christ, but an authority of Christ expressed through the 
church, which cannot, it is maintained, differ from the authority of 
Christ in the Bible. The divine authority of Christ as supreme in 
religion is the common faith of the modern church. 

The battle of the Lutheran Reformation began with reference 
to the forgiveness of sins, and expanded in a contest over the justi- 
fication of the penitent sinner by God, whether by faith only, or 
by love and its works in addition to faith. When now we chris- 
tologize this doctrine, we see that the concord is greater than the 
discord. For it is agreed that forgiveness of sins and justification 
are due not to human merit, but to the divine grace and the right- 
eousness of Christ. It is agreed that the grace of God is given only 
through the mediation of Christ, and in the use of the means of 
grace, especially the church and the sacraments; and that faith 
in Christ is essential to the reception of forgiveness of sins and 
justification by God and every kind of grace. The difference is in 
the definition of justification, whether it is an act of God, which is 
immediate, or a work continuing through the Christian life. 
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It is agreed that the individual believer enters into union and 
communion with God. When this doctrine is christologized, it is 
also agreed that this communion can only be through Christ, the 
mediator, that the only way to God the Father is through the Son. 
The personal union and communion with Christ is therefore the 
essential thing that Rome and Protestants agree to. The difference 
is how far it is immediate, without the mediation of the church 
and its institutions, and how far it is mediate through the church 
and its institutions. With this is involved the question what is 
the relation of the grace of Christ to the sacraments, and what is 
the mode of His presence therein; but these are questions of mode 
and degree, and not as to the reality of presence, or the necessity 
of his grace and presence to real union and communion with God. 

There are those who think that the Protestant position may be 
summed up in the universal priesthood of all believers. There is 
undoubtedly a great difference between Rome and Protestants 
here. But when this doctrine is christologized there is no essential 
difference. For both recognize that Christians are a royal priest- 
hood, as they constitute the kingdom of Jesus Christ, as an organism 
in union and communion with him. They also recognize that the 
royal priesthood is distributive in so far as every Christian is 
baptized into union with Christ, and participates in the holy com- 
munion of the eucharist. They also agree that there is an apostolic 
ministry in the church, ministering in the name of Christ to the 
people. They differ in the measure and extent to which they 
attribute priestly and royal functions to the ministry. So far 
as Rome and Protestants disagree on these subjects, the Greek 
church agrees with Rome. 

Thus so far as the special doctrines of the Reformation are 
christologized and brought into union with Christ, the Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Greek are one. All alike recognize 
that forgiveness of sins and justification are freely given to the 
individual because of the merits of Jesus Christ the only Savior. 
All recognize that by faith in Christ we find our way to union with 
God, and that we commune with him through love to Christ. All 
agree that they find Christ their personal Savior in the church and 
in the sacraments of the church. They are baptized into Christ’s 
name. They partake of Christ’s body and blood in the eucharist. 
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Christ is the center and mediator of all their worship. Christ is the 
supreme authority wherever and whenever they find him in all 
their thinking and living. 

Protestant theologians since the Reformation have been greatly 
concerned to know more thoroughly the gracious activities of 
Christ, and so have studied him in the distinctions between his 
states of pre-existence, of humiliation on earth, and of exaltation 
at his resurrection, and in his offices of prophet, priest, and king. 
Various kenotic theories have been worked out to explain some of 
the difficulties in connection with the incarnation, but none of 
these opinions have as yet attained the consensus of the church. 

The past century has been distinguished for its study of the 
Christ of the Gospels, which have been investigated from every 
point of view. This has naturally resulted in an emphasis upon the 
historic Christ, and enlarged the experience of Christians with 
regard to the human feature of our Redeemer. He is known as 
the brother man, as the norm of human life and activity as never 
before. Morals have been to some extent christologized, and 
efforts are made to christologize also the social, economic, and 
political activities of our times. As in all previous efforts to 
advance the knowledge of Christ, and realize that knowledge in 
experience and institution, errors of various kinds have arisen, 
exaggerations on the one side and defects on the other, misinter- 
pretations of Scripture and perversion of Christian history in the 
interest of particular theories. Accordingly it is quite common at 
present to exaggerate the human nature of Christ, and neglect 
or deny his divine nature. In the effort to emphasize the brotherly 
likeness of Jesus the human nature is individualized as in the 
Nestorian and Samosatene heresies, and his special characteristic 
as God incarnate, the second Adam, the head of renewed humanity, 
the unique man, presenting humanity in its supreme ideal, is over- 
looked or denied. 

In the effort to make Jesus a purely natural man, they deny 
the virgin birth, the bodily resurrection, and everything in the 
nature of the supernatural, whether miraculous, theophanic, 
apocalyptic, or messianic, as misunderstandings of his early dis- 
ciples. They read into the Gospels political, social, and economic 
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theories which were alien to his mind; and so they substitute for 
the church of Christ, and the sacraments instituted by him, a 
kingdom which is no kingdom at all, but a socialistic democracy 
of economic equality. They substitute for his ideals of voluntary 
poverty, relinquishment of rights, and submission to authority 
in holy self-sacrificing love, a struggle for economic betterments, 
sociological and political rights. Our Savior refused the kingdom 
of this world as a temptation of the devil, and established his 
kingdom as a church whose supreme task is the ministering of his 
salvation to the world. He is head of his body, the church, not 
of the kingdoms or democracies of this world. He is Savior of 
the world so far as the world becomes a part of his church. He is 
sovereign and judge of the world so far as it refuses his church and 
his salvation. In the midst of all this strife of tongues, this pro- 
found study of the Gospels, this enriched experience of the historic 
Christ, this speculation and theorizing by impatient, illogical, and 
undisciplined spirits, the church holds fast to her Christ as thus far 
defined in her consensus, and refuses to enlarge it until all this 
study and speculation has resulted in an experience and a doctrine 
that will prove itself to be a real advance in her knowledge of the 
Christ. 

A. B. Bruce, after reviewing thoroughly all these modern 
theories, asks the question: 


To whom shall we go to escape mystery? We therefore decide to 
remain with the Christ of the creeds, feeling that if there be in Him that 
which perplexes and confounds our intellect, there is also that which gives 
unspeakable satisfaction to the heart; a Christ who came from glory to save 
the lost, who humbled himself to become man and died on the cross; a Christ 
in whom God manifests Himself as a self-sacrificing being, and exhibits to our 
view the maximum of Gracious Possibility. 


Our historical survey makes it evident that the Christian church 
in all her branches has a consensus in her Christology, and in all 
her other doctrines just so far as they have been christologized. 
This consensus, notwithstanding so much conflict and discord in 
other matters, shows that in fact our Lord and Master has kept 
his promise faithfully. He has given his church his presence, and 


? Humiliation of Christ, 236. 
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held her firmly to himself in spite of her sins and follies, her failures 
and errors in other respects. 

On this account, if on no other, modern men should hesitate 
before they question the Christ of the church in any of the relations 
in which he appears in the experience of his church. From the 
very nature of the case the Christ of the church in his person, 
work, and relations to the world and man must be the greatest of 
all mysteries. We can never until the end of the Dispensation see 
him as he is, and know him as we would know him. We can 
never comprehend him in the categories of science or philosophy. 

Science and philosophy, and every department of human knowl- 
edge and of human life will not accomplish their own end and 
purpose until they have been christologized, and brought into 
subjection to him, who is the Eternal Logos, the fountain of all 
knowledge, the sum of all wisdom, the king of all truth and fact. 

Undoubtedly the most of the definitions of the Christ of the 
church have resulted from conflicts of greater or less severity. The 
experience of the church in her advance in the knowledge of Christ 
has been obliged to contend with reactionaries on the one hand 
and rash speculators on the other. Some of her noblest sons have 
been incautious and inadvertently have fallen into error. They 
have failed; but their failures have saved others from their fate, 
and so they have served the church by forcing her to define her 
faith. It has taken time for the church to attain her consensus. 
In that consensus more was left open to question than decided. 
Only that has been decided that seemed to be essential to keep the 
church in the normal line of her growth and ward off heresies. 
There are a multitude of questions which arise with reference to 
all these decisions, which may be studied and discussed by devout 
Christians where they have liberty of opinion, limited, however, by 
the experience of the past which urges us to careful, painstaking, 
devout study in the normal lines of the faith of the church, and 
warns us of the perils of any divergence from it. We may challenge 
the Christology of the theologians of the church, ancient, mediaeval, 
or modern, but the Christ of the church cannot be denied with 
impunity. 

The terminology used in the definitions of the Christ of the 
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church are from the very nature of the case terms that seemed 
most appropriate at the time the definitions were made. They 
have their historic meaning which is not always clear to the com- 
mon mind of our times. But theology is not the only depart- 
ment of learning that has technical terms. Law and medicine 
make much greater use of them. Every branch of science, every 
school of philosophy has its technical terms; and they are continu- 
ally coining new ones. How absurd to object to the techniques 
of theology. It is not intended that all the high doctrines of 
theology shall be made plain to children, or the untrained adult. 
There is the catechism for the child, which is properly a plain exposi- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments. There is the Nicene Creed for adults, the proper 
creed for the eucharist. The other definitions of the church are 
for the ministry, who in their discretion are to train their people 
in the knowledge of them. You can no more explain the Christ 
of the church without the historic technical terms, wrought out of 
the experience of the church, than you can explain law or medicine, 
philosophy or science in the common everyday language of the 
people. Those ministers who try to do so undermine the faith of 
the church and imperil her existence. 

If one would understand theology, he must study theology. 
If he would know the Christ of the Church, he must not only study 
him properly, but have faith in him, ‘love him, and adore him. 
Spiritual things can be understood only by spiritual men. The 
Christ of the church can only be known by a Christian, who has 
come into union with him by faith and love, and who communes with 
him in the institutions of the church, especially the holy eucharist. 
As the Apostle tells us, the Christian ministry was given by Christ for 
this very purpose: “‘for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work 
of ministering, unto the building up of the body of Christ: till we 
all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a full grown man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ (Eph. 4:12-13). 

If any man cannot give his consent to all of the Christ that the 
church presents to him, if he cannot reconcile him with his scientific 
or philosophic formulas, that does not justify him in denying the 
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Christ of the church in whole or in part. It rather challenges him 
to a reinvestigation of his formulas, a careful distinction between 
fact and theory, truth and speculation, and a calm and patient 
waiting for that reconciliation that will come from more search- 
ing investigation, more comprehensive knowledge, and a modest 
recognition of a universe crowded with mysteries, which at present 
at least are insoluble; and of that world the Christ of the church 
is supreme. 

We have the word of a distinguished professor of anatomy, of 
Harvard, published only a few months ago, to this effect. 

Science, though in a lower sphere, has also her dogmas, doctrines, views, and 
theories ranging from practical certainty, through every degree of probability 
down to mere speculation. From the very nature of things quite absolute cer- 
tainty is not readily attainable. True Science therefore demands that theories 
should not be given as facts, nor working hypotheses revered as laws. This is 
the plain course of sense and honesty. Unfortunately this is so often lost sight 
of that much has been palmed off on the public as Science which is but its 
poorest counterfeit, by raving fanatics, shrieking that religion must be made 
over to conform to some theological vagary, born yesterday to be forgotten 
tomorrow.3 

The author is a devout Roman Catholic. 

In fact there is nothing in modern science that forbids a scientist 
from being a Catholic or a Protestant, Lutheran, Reformed, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, 
or any other of the denominations of Christ’s church. The greatest 
living scientists are true Christians, and hold as firmly as do theo- 
logians to the Christ of the church. 

One of the most distinguished of recent American philosophers 
said only a short time before his death: 


I saw that philosophy had been on a false scent ever since the days of 
Socrates and Plato, that an intellectual answer to the intellectualists’ difficulties 
will never come, and that the real way out of them, far from consisting in the 
discovery of such an answer, consists in simply closing our ears to the 
question. .... 4 


For my own part I have finally found myself compelled to give up the logic 
fairly, squarely, and irrevocably. It has an imperishable use in human life, 
but that use is not to make us theoretically acquainted with the essential nature 
of reality.s 

3 Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist, 11-12. 

4 Pluralistic Universe, 291. 5 Ibid., 212. 
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He then endeavors to construct a “faith ladder,” but says, 
‘Not one step in this process is logical, yet it is the way in which 
monists and pluralists alike espouse and hold fast to their visions” 
(p. 329). 

Professor Dwight well says of this effort: 


But one might ask, if to be a Monist one must give up common sense, 
why be a Monist at all? He seems to consider Monism a creed its professors 
are bound in conscience to defend, even as Catholics owe allegiance to the 


Church.§ 

I do not agree to this bankruptcy of philosophy and logic to which 
Professor James would reduce philosophy, any more than I do to 
the shipwreck of Christian dogma to which Harnack and his dis- 
ciples would reduce the faith of Christ’s church. The Ritschlians 
throw overboard metaphysic and mystic, and limit themselves to 
what they call “judgments of value.” Of course the Christ of the 
church must be given up also. He refuses to be reduced to a 
judgment of value. 

I hold, as the church has held from the beginning and now holds, 
that philosophy is the handmaid of theology. They have unfolded 
side by side in history with mutual help and advantage. But it 
is necessary to say that if this statement of Professor James, or 
anything like it, is what modern philosophy has to offer us, it is 
certainly no help to theology, and I am quite sure it will be no hin- 
drance. If modern philosophy has nothing better to offer us than 
bankruptcy and shipwreck; if logic—the law of human thought— 
is to be discredited; and “‘faith’s ladder” is to be nothing more 
than the hope of a man who has nothing else to offer us in religion: 
even the ordinary man has a sufficient amount of logic and common 
sense to avoid it, and seek salvation where it is really to be found in 
the Christ of the church. There are philosophers and philosophers. 
There are philosophers who are Christians in accordance with their 
philosophy, as well as those others who try to be Christians despite 
their philosophy. 

The most philosophic theologians of the last generation were 
my teachers, Henry B. Smith and Isaac A. Dorner. They were 
masters of philosophy ancient and modern, and they taught me 
that Christ was the center of theology, and that all knowledge 

6 Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist, 39-40. 
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should be christologized. The most philosophic theologians of 
my generation are Robert Flint and Andrew Fairbairn. These 
held fast to the Christ of the church and found no difficulty in 
reconciling Christ and philosophy. 

Compared with these four great Christian scholars—and I 
could name a multitude of others—those who are now claiming the 
support of philosophy to undermine the faith of the church in her 
Christ are pygmies: “tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, in craftiness after the 
wiles of error” (Eph. 4:14). The Christ of the church, today as 
ever, rallies to him the faith and hope and love of the greatest 
scientists and philosophers and men of learning of all kinds, as well 
as of the poor and ignorant, and of all grades between them, for he 
is the universal Christ and the common Savior. 

As the Apostle tells us, our Christ is: 


The image of the invisible God, 

The first-born of all creation, 

For in Him were all things created, 

In the heavens and upon the earth, 

Things visible and things invisible, 

Whether thrones or dominions or principalities or powers; 

All things have been created through Him and unto Him; 

’ And He is before all things, 

And in Him all things consist. 

And He is the Head of the body, the Church: 

Who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead; 

That in all He might have the pre-eminence. 

For it was the good pleasure of the Father that in Him should all the fulness 
dwell; 

And through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself, 

Having made peace through the blood of His cross; 

Through Him whether things upon the earth, or things in the heavens (Col. 
I:15-20). 


In the presence of such a Christ how can we do otherwise than 
bow in adoration, awe, and wonder? It is irreverent for anyone to 
think he can altogether understand such a Christ, and bring him 
within any categories or formulas that man can devise. It is 
temerity for anyone to suppose that he can deny the faith of the 
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church in such a Christ simply because he cannot explain this or 
that feature of him. 

Such irreverence and temerity cannot be regarded as innocent. 
It is, and must be, considered as serious guilt, imperiling salvation. 
Men cannot plead ignorance, or inadvertence, or misguidance in 
doctrine any more than in conduct, except as in mitigation. Such 
excuses cannot exempt them from guilt and penalty. The church, 
through her 1900 years of experience of the Christ, has always had, 
and has today, a wonderful consensus in her faith in him. She 
offers her Christ to the world as the world’s noblest Ideal, as the 
world’s chief Hope, as the ever-present Savior and the final Judge. 
Her apostolic commission is to preach now as ever: “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved. But he that disbelieveth 
shall be condemned” (Mark 16:16). 





THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY ON THE 
EARLY COMMENTARIES ON GENESIS’ 


FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 
Chicago, Ill. 


“‘Hexaemeron”’ is the title of certain treatises and series of 
sermons written by the Fathers of the Christian church comment- 
ing on the story of the creation of the world as told in Genesis, 
sometimes a simple exegesis and sometimes an allegorical version 
of the scriptural story. The use of the name may be extended 
to cover the whole body of literature dealing with the subject, 
including formal or incidental? accounts of the creation of the 
world, based upon Genesis, and poetical versions of the narrative. 


Most of the authors cited in this paper are commentators on Genesis, and 
when a simple page reference is given, it is to be understood that it is to the commen- 
tary on Genesis of the author in question; for convenience, the Migne Greek and Latin 
Patrologiae have in most cases been cited. The following are to be noted: 

Theophilus Antiochenus, Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras—in Otto’s Corpus A pologe- 
tarum Christianorum Saeculi Secundi. 

Philo, De opificio mundi—Philonis Alexandrini opera, Vol. I, edd. L. Cohn et 
P. Wendland, Berlin 1896-1906. 

Philoponus, De opificio mundi, ed. Reichardt, Leipzig, 1897. 

Bernardus Siluestris (of Tours), De mundi uniuersitate, edd. Baruch et Wrobel, 
Innsbruck, 1876. 

Thierry of Chartres, Hexaemeron; the portion published by B. Hauréau, Notices 
et extraits de quelques manuscrits latins de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1900, 
I, 52 ff. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, Symbolum electorum, and Alexander Neckam, De naturis 
rerum, in the Rolls Series. 

Vincent of Beauvais is cited in the Douai edition of 1624, and Du Bartas’ Pre- 
miére semaine in the Elizabethan English translation of Sylvester. Montfaucon’s 
paging of the Cosmographia of Cosmas Indicopleustes is cited, and Lit., Man., and 
Lib. imp. refer respectively to the De Genesi ad litteram, De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 
and Liber imperfectus de Genesi of Augustine. 

* Strictly the name should be 4 ‘Efatpepos [sc. xoopowoda, Snuovpyia], but the 
neuter form came into use in connection with Basil’s work. The first occurrence of 
the word is probably in Philo, Leg. All. 93, 8; it is found also in Theophilus, Ad. Axutol. 
II, 12, and later passim. 

3 E.g., the late Greek and Byzantine chronologies frequently began with a chapter 
on creation, as did Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World. 
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The works of this class extend in time from the De opificio mundi 
of Philo Judaeus (cir. 40 A.D.) to Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

As is the case with other classes of literary composition, so the 
Hexaemera tended to conform to certain types established by a 
few pioneers. Subsequent authors not only followed the general 
outlines that had been laid down by the greater writers, and repro- 
duced their topics, but even copied their phraseology. Imitation 
is commoner in this branch of literature than in almost any other, 
and the majority of the Hexaemera are consequently lacking in 
originality. 

At the same time the Hexaemeral writers were also consciously 
or unconsciously under the influences that came from without, 
from philosophy and science. The men of the early church, com- 
pelled to meet the arguments of pagans, had to make their own 
accounts capable of standing the test of scrutiny; and often, 
going beyond a mere defense of their faith, they attempted to 
prove that the Christian doctrines, including those of Genesis, 
are in agreement with the best pagan thought or superior to it. 
As the church acquired power, the polemic tone grew sharper. 
Moreover, the mingling of philosophical material with that furnished 
by the sacred text took place the more easily because many of the 
great Fathers had been educated in pagan surroundings and per- 
sonally accepted whatever of science and philosophy did not con- 
flict with their religion. The philosophical elements which in this 
way became incorporated in the tradition form the subject of the 
present discussion. 

Plato is the first of the philosophers notably to influence Hexae- 
meral thought. Although the pre-Socratics devoted most of their 
energies to the study of material Nature, very little trace of them, 
in scattered citations, is found in the tradition. They tended 
toward materialistic views, and according to them Deity took 
little or no part in the making of the universe. Plato, however, 
in this important point agreed with the Christians. In the Timaeus, 
although that dialogue cannot be asserted to be the formal expres- 
sion of his own literal beliefs he presented for the first time an 


4 How seriously Plato took the Timaeus is a question that cannot be answered 
exactly, but whether he introduced the Demiurge as a purely mythical figure, or had 
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account of the creation of the world by a Deity who orders it for 
its own best advantage.’ 

In addition the Timaeus gives a plausible account of the mate- 
rial world, and it is a fundamental principle of the dialogue that 
material things conform to a-priori ideal forms and ultimately to 
the best possible ideals. The philosophical schools took it to be 
the formulation of Plato’s deepest thought and it was used as the 
basis of their theories. 

Introducing the cosmological portion of the dialogue, Plato 
states the principles on which his theories are based, a part of the 
work which was especially well known. Things are either con- 
ceptual, and eternally, changelessly existent, or they are sensible 
and subject to becoming and perishing (27D ff.). Everything 
that becomes must have some cause (28A), and if the artificer of 
the thing looks to a pattern that is changeless, the result is fair; 


some measure of belief in a Deity, his feeling in the dialogue is certainly lofty and 
religious. The question was much discussed in ancient times whether Plato actually 
believed in a creation in time, or presented it as such in the Timaeus for literary and 
pedagogical reasons. See Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, II, 1, 792; Archer-Hind 
on Tim. 30A; Paul Shorey, A.J.P. X, 48. The Hexaemeral writers understood him 
to believe in a creation in time. 

$ The teleological principle does not appear first in Plato, but he was the first to 
make it all important in his cosmology and to ascribe creation to a personal, reasoning, 
feeling Deity (with the reservation indicated in the preceding note). The pre-Socratics 
uniformly looked upon “creation” as the evolution of the world from chaos to a 
better state, without, however, making the development a purposed process. Hera- 
clitus made the advance of stating that cosmic action depends upon law; cf. Benn, 
The Greek Philosophers, I, 24-25; Zeller, I, 2, 663 ff. Diogenes of Apollonia asserted 
that the first principle must be capable of thought because “‘if one is willing to con- 
sider, one would find that things (like day, night, summer, winter, rain, wind, and 
fair weather) are arranged in the best possible way,” and without reason such an 
arrangement could not have been made (Diog. Ap. ap. Simp. Phys., 152, 11 ff.). 
But his reason-endowed first principle is air, which pervades all things; and like the 
other pre-Socratics, Diogenes seems to have lost himself in mechanical speculations 
as to the air. The reasoning element could not in any case have been characterized 
like the Demiurge. The teleological idea however was discussed at the time of 
Diogenes, as is shown by the passages (Xen. Comm. i, 4; iv, 3) treated by S. O. 
Dickerman, De argumentis quibusdam e structura hominis et animalium petitis (Halle, 
1909), and there seems to have been a treatise by an author as yet unknown on the 
providential arrangement of the parts of the human body; cf. also J. Adam, Religious 
Teachers of Greece, 349. For later antiquity, however, and for the authors we are 
considering, it is clear that Plato is most often the ultimate source for the teleological 
ideas. 
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if he looks to the created as a pattern, the result is not fair. The 
world is visible and tangible, and is therefore the product of becom- 
ing; it must therefore have a creator (28B).6 But it is a hard 
task to discover the maker and founder of this world, and having 
discovered him it is impossible to tell of him to all men; and there- 
fore Plato turns to the examination of the pattern used by the 
Demiurge (28C). Since the world is fair and the Demiurge good, 
the pattern must have been an eternal one (29A). Now the reason 
why the creator made this world is that he is good, and therefore 
can begrudge nothing, but wishes to liken everything as nearly as 
possible to himself (29E). He therefore took the chaotic mass of 
matter? and brought it into order, this being better than disorder 
(30A). But the creator must always act for the best; finding 
then that that which has reason is always better than that which 
has not, and that reason cannot exist without soul, he made this 
universe a living creature with soul and mind (30B). The pattern 
then is an ideal living thing, embracing in itself all ideal beings, 
just as the world contains all material beings; it is the fairest of 
ideas and in every respect perfect (30CD), and it is one, for if 
there were two or more such, there would be a still higher idea 
that would embrace them. 

The influence of this portion of the Timaeus upon the Hexae- 
mera was immense. It is not necessary to assert that teleology 
came into Christian literature from Plato alone, but it must be 
conceded that the Timaeus is the first great cosmology wherein 
design plays the chief réle, and that in the Genesis story as it 
stands the notion of preconception in the divine mind is not present. 
Certainly many of the Hexaemeral writers employed Platonic 
material in their interpretation of Genesis. 

To be more specific, we find in Plato the idea that God is 
changelessly good and can perform only the best acts (29E-30A), 
and it is likewise a Platonic principle that God cannot be the cause 


6 Philo 3, 17 ff. uses this argument; his introduction is much like Plato’s, but 
with Stoic elements. 


7 The so-called ‘secondary matter,” said by Zeller, II, 1, 730 (following him 
Baumker, Das Problem der Materie, Miinster, 1890, 142 ff.), to be among the mytho- 
logical elements of the Timaeus. 
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of anything evil. His goodness is the reason for creation (29E). 
All these thoughts are common topics of the Hexaemera, especially 
the last. It is directly quoted by Philo and Philoponus and 
occurs as part of the tradition throughout its course. The idea 
that God cannot be the cause of evil appears in various connec- 
tions in the Hexaemeral literature.*° In the polemic against 
astrology we find the argument that if the stars presage evil the 
blame for the latter must fall upon their maker, God, and this is 
impossible.* Nor would our writers admit that God is the cause 
of the harm done by animals, poisonous plants and reptiles, or 
thorns; they escape all these difficulties by saying that man’s 
sin was the cause of all.” 

The assertion that there is an ideal pattern is echoed through- 
out the Hexaemera in various forms and developments, all of them 
to be traced ultimately to the Timaeus as the source. The “‘intel- 
ligible world” of Philo Judaeus is directly suggested by the pattern 
in the Timaeus, although the two are by no means identical. For 
Plato, the pattern is the idea of the living thing, independently 

8 Tim. 42DE; Rep. 379B, 617E. 

9 Philo 6, 13; Philoponus 273, 4; 240, 16; Basil 9A; Origen De prin. II, 9, 6; 
Chrysostom Hom. in Gen. III, 3, p. 35; Maximus ap. Euthymius I, 6; Athenagoras 
De resurr. 12; pseudo-Eucherius 895B; Honorius of Autun Elucidarium 1112C; 
Theodoretus Qu. in Gen. I, 4; Thierry of Chartres Hex. 52; Peter Lombard Sent. 
II, 1, 3; Hildebert of Le Mans 1218A; Erigena De div. nat. III, 2; Arnold of 
Chartres 1515B; Augustine DCD XI, 21 (citing Plato). Cf. R. Gottwald De 
Gregorio Nazianzeno Platonico, Breslau, 1906, 25. 

% It was found in the pseudo-Salomonic Wisdom; Zeller III, 2, 293 and n. 5. 
See also Greg. Nyss., Hex. 81D; Philoponus 300, 2 ff.; Odo De pecc. orig. in Max. 
Bibl. pair. XXI, 228; Arnold of Chartres 1539D. Philo 25, 8 ff. (cf. De conf. linguarum 
263, 8 ff. C-W), asserting this principle to show that God could not create the evil 


elements in man, but left them to the angels, is directly reminiscent of Tim. 42DE ff. 
See also Gottwald op. cit. 26. 

™ Basil 132D; Ambrose 196B; Augustine Lit. II, 17, 35. 

% Theophilus ad Autolycum II, 17, p. 106; Chrysostom IX, 4, p. 79; Theodoretus 
Qu. in Gen. I, 18; Procopius 108A; Augustine Man. I, 18, Lit. III, 18; pseudo- 
Eucherius gooA, go1C; Beda Com. 196C, 200A, Hex. 31D; Hugo of St. Victor 37D; 
Neckam De naturis rerum II, 156; Abelard Hex. 750D, 767B; Honorius Hex. 258D; 
Angelomus 120B, 122B; Peter Lombard II, 15, 3; Rupert of Deutz 231B; Vincent 
of Beauvais, Spec. hist.I, 29; Albertus Magnus, Summa de creat. IV, 73, 5,8; Bruno 
156A; Peter Comestor 1062D, 1064A. For the idea that the rose at first had no 
thorns, and the like, see Milton, P.L. IV, 256: “Flowers of all hue and without 
thorn the rose;” Basil 105B; Ambrose 175C; pseudo-Eustathius 716B; Glyca 45A. 
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existing; while for Philo, the intelligible world is the ideal counter- 
part of the material world," and it is definitely stated that God 
made it. Philo was influenced by the Stoic doctrines also in this 
matter (infra, p. 232). It is in essentially the Philonic form that 
the doctrine of the pattern is found in the Fathers, among whom 
Origen may be especially mentioned. The neo-Platonists passed 
on the doctrine of the pattern-world to Augustine, and from his 
time until the middle of the twelfth century the latter was the 
dominating force in Christian interpretation of Genesis. At that 
time Platonic influence was again felt, particularly in connection 
with this topic; but the Christians were always loath to say that 
the pattern is an independently existing idea. 

Another important line of Platonic influence is the notion that 
matter in itself resists the efforts of the Demiurge and his assistants 
to carry out their plans for its better ordering.** In the latter 
part of the dialogue, wherein the nature and affections of the human 
soul and body are discussed (68E ff.), the constantly-recurring 
motive is the contrast of the divinely made reason with the mortal 
portion of the soul and the mortal body—products of Necessity— 
and the disorder which they cause, in spite of the efforts of the 
helpers of the Demiurge to make the human economy as perfect 
as possible. This natural perversity of matter forms a meta- 
physical limitation on the power of the Demiurge. Similar limita- 
tion is indicated by Philo (7, 5 ff.) when he says that matter in 
itself is too weak to receive all the benefits that the power of God 
could bestow; and after many centuries the theme of the resistance 
of matter to the divine will again became prominent in the De 
mundi universitate of Bernard of Tours. 

The doctrines concerning time in the Timaeus (37C-39E) are 
closely connected with the topic outlined above. The Demiurge 
wished to make the world still more like its pattern, but the pattern 
is eternal (aiowos), and a thing generated cannot from this very 


13 E.g., he includes the ideas of earth, heaven, air, and space, 9, 4 ff. Cf. Paul 
Shorey, Unity of Plato’s Thought 37, n. 256. 

™ Plato hints at this; Rep. 597C; Tim. 34A8. He does not, however, develop 
it as a doctrine. 

8 Plato calls this resistance Necessity. Cf. 37D, 42A, 48A, 69B, 86E; Paul 
Shorey, A.J.P. X, 61 f., on Tim. 48A; J. Adam, op. cit. 361. 
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fact be eternal. Therefore time, the image of eternity, moving 
in regular mathematical intervals was created, and the luminaries 
were made to mark off its periods. Time was therefore made 
together with the universe and did not previously exist (38B). 
Similarly in the Hexaemera eternity is distinguished from time” 
and the statement is made that time did not exist before creation.” 
In connection with this came the idea that God is not in time, a 
principle of which Augustine and his followers made use in answer- 
ing the questions how God came to create the world so late, how 
an immutable God could be moved at any time to create, and 
what God did before creation. 

The remaining portions of the Timaeus furnished certain 
Hexaemeral topics, although they are cited less frequently than 
the parts outlined above. After the discussion of the pattern, 
Plato proceeds to say that the world is material, and in order 
to be visible must contain fire, and to be tangible, earth (31B)."8 
But in order to make a proportion there had to be four elements 
(31C), and from the fact that they are in proportion the elements 
are held together by a bond of friendship (32C).% The elaborate 
mathematical theory of the derivation of the elements from space 
exercised no influence on the Hexaemera, yet the accounts of the 
development of the elements from the primal chaos, as given by 
the Platonizing writers of the twelfth century, Bernard of Tours 
and Thierry of Chartres, clearly owe much to this portion of the 
Timaeus. Plato eventually derives matter from space, but in 
several passages (30A, 52D ff.) he speaks of matter (“‘secondary 
matter,” p. 221,n. 7) as existing in chaotic form before creation, the 


%6 Hugo of Amiens says that God precedes the world by eternity, not by time 
(1249B). Honorius De imagine mundi II, 1 applies aeuum to God alone; tempora 
aeterna, beginning before the world and continuing with it and after it, to the arche- 
typus mundus and to the angels; tempus to the world. He calls the latter umbra 
aeui (cf. Tim. 37D). Cf. Peter Comestor 1056A, pseudo-Eustathius 720B. 

17 Philo 8, 5 ff.; Origen Hom. in Gen. 147A; Basil 13B; Ambrose 132A; Augustine 
Lit. V, 5, Man. I, 2; Du Bartas, p. 2, in Sylvester’s translation; Hugo of St. Victor 
34A; Beda Com. 204B; Hrabanus 444B, 453B; Remi of Auxerre 54D; Peter 
Lombard II, 2, 4; Bandinus II, 2; Giraldus Camb. 345; Arnold of Chartres 1516A; 
Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. hist. I, 2; Peter Comestor Joc. cit. 

%8 Cited by Philoponus 78, 26; 119, 1; Basil 25A; Augustine Lit. III, 4, 6. 

% Cf. Basil 33A. 
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“‘nurse”’ of material things taking on one form after another (52D), 
and the four elements as it were having traces of their own forms 
(53B). The early Hexaemeral writers had not implied that in 
the first-made chaos the elements were not present in their proper 
forms.” Bernard, however, speaks of a material first principle, 
hyle, existing in a state of confusion, taking on one quality after 
another, although the constant change centers about the forms of 
the four elements: erat hyle naturae uultus antiquissimus, genera- 
tionis uterus indefessus, formarum prima subiectio, materia cor porum, 


substantiae fundamentum ... . irrequieta est nec potuit hyle 
meminisse quando uel nascentium formis uel occidentium refluxionibus 
intermissius adiretur ... . et quod figurarum omnium susceptione 


conuertitur, nullius suae formae signaculo specialiter insignitur. 
uerum quoquo pacto frenata est licentia discursandi, ut elementorum 
firmioribus inniteretur substantiis eisque quaternis uelut radicibus 
inhaereret materies inquieta (De mundi universitate 10, 47 ff.). Noys, 
the “‘mind” of God, brings the four elements out of the confusion 
and the present world is developed. Thierry (Hex. 60-61) has 
reference to the same passages of the Timaeus when he defines the 
informitas of Gen. 1:2 as the hyle or chaos of the philosophers. 
Such was the informitas that little or no difference between the 
elements could be perceived, and this difference was overlooked 
by the philosophers; but Plato saw it and declared that the con- 
fusion of the elements underlay the elements, not as preceding 
them in time, but as confusion precedes separation. 

In Timaeus 32C ff. the nature, shape, and motion of the material 
world is discussed, and with 34C the topic of the world soul is 
taken up. Though there is but one slight allusion to Plato’s 
elaborate account of its making,” it is probable that even in early 

2 Descriptions of chaos as a confusion of already developed elements are some- 
times difficult to distinguish from the Platonic chaos about to be described. This is 
perhaps due partially to Ovid Met. I, 15 ff.: utque erat et tellus illic et pontus et aer,| 
sic erat instabilis tellus, innabilis unda, | lucis egens aer. nulli sua forma manebat. 
The later lines nam caelo terras et terris abscidit undas | et liquidum spisso secreuit ab 
aere caelum however show that the chaos was made up of the elements. Du Bartas 
follows this passage, first stating that God made the elements and then that they 
lacked their present characteristics. There are also descriptions of a primary matter 


like the substrate of Aristotle, mere potentiality; cf. Vincent of Beauvais Spec. hist. 
I, 16. 


3t Justin A pol. I, chap. 60. 
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times certain Christians identified Plato’s world soul and the 
Spirit of God in Gen. 1:2, for Jerome found it necessary to deny 
the identity of the two. Further protests were made by the 
more orthodox writers of the twelfth century, but their con- 
temporaries Abelard, Thierry of Chartres, and Bernard of Tours, 
under the influence of the revival of Platonism at that time, were 
believers in the world soul. 

In 41A ff. the Demiurge addresses the gods.** The gods are 
not immortal, but shall never be destroyed without the consent 
of the Demiurge: to make the world complete, three other classes 
of beings (the inhabitants respectively of the air, earth, and water, 
since the gods are conceived of as fiery)** must be created (41B), 
but if the Demiurge himself made them they would be the equals 
of the gods. The immortal part of the soul therefore was made 
by the Demiurge, while his helpers fashioned the mortal portion 
and the body. 

The remainder of the dialogue discusses psychology, the deriva- 
tion of the elements from primary space, the properties of matter 

22 Hebr. Qu. in Gen. 987B ff.: ex quo intellegimus non de spiritu mundi dici, ut 
nonnulli arbitrantur, sed de spiritu sancto, qui et ipse uiuificator omnium a principio 
dicitur (cited by Strabus Gloss. Ord. 70B). Augustine’s (earlier) attitude was more 
liberal; Lib. imp. 4, 17: potest autem et aliter intellegi, ut spiritum dei, uitalem crea- 
turam, qua uniuersus iste uisibilis mundus atque omnia cor porea continentur et tur, 
intellegamus, cui deus omnipotens tribuit uim quandam sibi seruiendi ad operandum 


in iis quae gignuntur. Jerome’s objection might include in its application those whose 
belief was tinctured with Stoicism; infra, p. 235. 





33 Rupert of Deutz 205D (mentioning Plato); Hugo of Amiens 1255A; Angelo- 
mus 116A; Peter Comestor 1057A. 

24 Abelard believed that Plato and his school held an essentially Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity; cf. Theol. Chr. I, v., especially 1144A; Intr. ad theol. I, xvii-xx. 
But in Hex. 735B ff. he said that “spirit of God” might be simply wind. Thierry, 
discussing Gen. 1:2, says that Plato called the spirit the world soul and the Christians 
the Holy Spirit (Hex. 61-62). Bernard (De mund. uniu. 13, 147 ff.) describes the 
making of the world soul in language highly reminiscent of the Timaeus, deriving it, 
however, like the neo-Platonists, from the Noys by emanation. William of Conches 
to some extent shared these opinions (cf. K. Werner, “‘Wilhelms von Auvergne Ver- 
haltnis zu den Platonikern des xii. Jahrhunderts,” Sitzb. d. Ak. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. 
Kl., Wien, 74, 135) and mentions them in De phil. mundi 45D. 


3s Citations in Abelard 747A; Neckam 22; Philoponus 134, 24. 


36 Cf. 39E, which is probably the source for the statements assigning one kind of 
being to each element, as Honorius De imagine mundi I, 3; Philo 51, 14-15; Giraldus 
Cambr. 343. Augustine Lit. III, 9 ascribes this view to guidam philosophi. 
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as dependent upon the shape of the elementary corpuscles, and the 
physiology of man, all of which may be dismissed after the dis- 
cussion of a few special topics that made their way into the Hexae- 
mera. Philo’s passage in praise of sight and light (De op. mund. 
17, 11 ff.) is based upon Timaeus 47Aff.; the statement of Philo- 
ponus (140, 5 ff.) that Plato assigned the cubical shape to the earth 
corpuscle is a reminiscence of Tim. 55D; and there are references 
to Plato’s assertion that there are two kinds of fire—that which 
burns, and that which does not burn but gives off light;?”_ as well 
as to the statement that coagulated blood becomes flesh and sinew 
(Tim. 82C). Philoponus (122, 24) remarks that in the universe 
we cannot properly speak of “‘up and down” but only of “center 
and circumference,” possibly with reference to Tim. 62C ff., though 
he was familiar with Aristotle and could have found the same in 
De caelo 268b, 20. Plato however is probably the source for the 
topic that man is erect in stature and thereby shows his kinship 
with heaven, while the beasts are inclined toward the earth.” 

While the Timaeus is the prime source of Platonic influence 
among the Fathers, certain topics can be traced to other dialogues. 
Among these is the idea quoted from Pindar in Theaetetus 173E, 
that the mind can traverse the universe independently of the body. 
Again, the very common comparison of man, the microcosm, to the 
universe is suggested in several Platonic passages, notably Philebus 
29A ff., where Socrates, having shown that the body of man is 
composed of the four elements, drawn from the four elements in 


27 Basil 121C; Ambrose 191D; Philoponus 76, 7 ff.; NeckamI, 71. Cf. Tim. 
45B, 58C. 

% Basil 168A; Philoponus 119, 16 ff.; Procopius 105D; Theodosius Melitenus 
4, 3- 

29 Tim. goA, 92A ff. The notion is found before Plato in Xen. Comm. i, 4, 11. 
How common it was may be seen from the citations collected by S. O. Dickerman, 
op. cit., 92 ff., to which should be added Alcimus Avitus; Ambrose 245D; Philoponus 
269, 5; Augustine Man. I, 17, Lib. imp. 16, 60; Freculphus Chron. I, 3; Glyca 172A 
(citing Greg. Nyss.); pseudo-Eucherius 901A; Beda Hex. 29D, Com. 205C; Giral- 
dus Camb. 348; Hrabanus 460C; Angelomus 122D; Wandalbert 639A: Rupert of 
Deutz 267D; Procopius 117B; Bernard of Tours 55, 27 ff.; Basilius Seleuc. 36AB; 
Peter Comestor 1063D. Ovid Met. I, 84-86 is often cited in this connection but is 
evidently not the ultimate source of the topic. 

8% Philo 23, 12 ff.; Ambrose 259C and Ep. 43, 15 (the latter cited by Cohn- 


Wendland, Philonis Alex. op. 1, txxxx); Pisides 738 ff.; Du Bartas, 166 in Sylvester’s 
translation. 
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the universe, suggests that the soul of man may be drawn from the 
soul of the universe.** In Tim. 44D the shape of the head is com- 
pared to that of the universe, and in 81A the whole body is said 
to work on the same principles as those of the universe. 

Plato is accorded respectful treatment, in general, by the 
Hexaemeral writers. There were, however, certain Platonic assump- 
tions that the church could not accept, especially the theory of the 
eternity of matter, the doctrine of metempsychosis, which Origen 
was accused of holding,* and the theory that the ideal pattern of 
creation is independent of God. 

With the exception of Philo and the Platonizing Christians of 
the twelfth century our writers show their familiarity with the 
Timaeus by quotation rather than by weaving it into their work. 
Even Philoponus, who quotes the Timaeus more frequently than 
any other Hexaemeral writer, seldom passes beyond quotation. 
But Platonism in its derivative forms, as has been said above, 


3 Cf. Philo 51, 6 ff.; Honorius Elucid. 1116B ff.; Giraldus Camb. 347; Bernard 
of Tours 55, 15 ff.; Arnold of Chartres 1528B ff. In a somewhat different form, 
comparing man and the universe in parts other than the four elements, the topic is 
found in the Jewish non-canonical books. Cf. also Ambrose 265A ff.; Honorius 
Hex. 258C ff., pseudo-Eustathius 749A ff.; Wandalbert 639A; Remi of Auxerre 57B; 
Raleigh I, 2, 5; Bernard of Tours passim. On the origin of the topic see Lobeck 
Aglaophamus II, 921 ff. 


3 The Christians probably had in mind the passages concerned with “secondary 
matter”; see Baumker, op. cit. 143. Theophilus II, 4, p. 54 in a polemical passage 
mentions the Platonists especially, and in other passages of the same sort Plato prob- 
ably shares the polemic with the Epicureans and pagan philosophy generally. Cf. Basil 
8A; Ambrose 123A; Lactantius Jmst. II, 8, 8; Origen Com. in Gen. 48A; Augustine 
Man.1,6; Rupert of Deutz 202C; Anastasius Sinaita 857C; Procopius Com. in 
Gen. 29Aff.; Greg. Naz. Poemata dogmatica IV, 3-4; Maximus ap. Eus. Praep. ev. 
VII, 22 ff. The Latin writers of the Middle Ages often repeated the statement of 
Ambrose (123A), that Gen. 1:1 refutes Plato, who had three principles, God, the 
pattern, and matter, and Aristotle, who had three, matter, form, and the operatorium; 
cf. Remi 53D; Peter Lombard II, 1, 1; Bandinus II, 1; Hugo of Amiens 1251A; 
Hugo of St. Victor 33B; Arnold of Chartres 1515A; Peter Comestor ros5B (who 
adds Epicurus). 


33 Origen was strenuously opposed by Arnold of Chartres 1522A; Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Poem. dog. VII, 7) opposes metempsychosis. Cf. Glyca 148B; Rupert 
of Deutz 266B. 


34 Cf. Ambrose 124B, followed by Rupert of Deutz I, 1; Theodoretus 104A 
(mentioning Plato). 
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became an integral part of Augustine’s interpretation, and through 
the latter to a certain extent colored all later thought. 

The reason for the limited knowledge of Plato in the Hexaemeral 
tradition is the lapse of Greek learning in the Middle Ages. From 
the time of Augustine the western church knew the Timaeus only 
in translation and in citation; and during the Middle Ages the 
translation of Chalcidius,35 which extends only through 53C, and that 
of Cicero* were the sole sources with the exception of such informa- 
tion as could be gained from citations in Augustine and the materials 
furnished by Macrobius, Boethius, and the De dogmate Platonis of 
Apuleius. It seems probable that Augustine did not use the 
Greek text but the translation of Victorinus.37 Abelard, who had 
some knowledge of Greek, knew Plato indirectly.* 

A contributory cause for the respect that is shown for Plato 
by the Christian writers was the belief prevalent in early times 
that he was acquainted with the Hebrew sacred literature and drew 
therefrom. This belief was founded upon the actual or supposed 
agreements between Plato and the Scriptures, and seems first to 
have been expressed by Aristobulus.® Philo asserted that the 
Hebrew literature was the source of Greek philosophy® and the 
early Christians said that Plato borrowed from the Bible.“ This 
is common in Philoponus,” and Augustine reports that certain 

38 See Wrobel, Plat. Timaeus interprete Chalcidio, pp. xii ff. Ueberweg-Heinze, 
Gesch. d. Phil. II, 172; De Wulf, Hist. de la phil. médiévale (2d ed.), 150. Gunzo of 
Novara (d. 967) seems to have carried a copy of this translation into Germany (see 


G. Becker, Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui, Bonn, 1885, 64). The short commentary 
by William of Conches is founded on Chalcidius. 

36 Becker, op. cit. 201, indicates that Cicero’s translation was in the library at Bec. 

37 Boissier, La fin du paganisme, I, 307. 

38S. M. Deutsch, Peter Abaelard, 58; McCabe, Peter Abelard, 86-87, 120. 

39 Ap. Euseb. Praep. ev. XIII, 12 ff.; see Zeller III, 2, 277 ff. Hermippus had 
previously declared that Greek philosophers drew from Hebrew sources; Zeller III, 
I, 302, n. 1. 

# Zeller III, 2, 393-94, and notes. 

4 Justin Martyr A pol. I, 59-60, says that Plato took his conception of chaotic 
matter from Gen., chap. I, and the division of the world soul (Tim. 36B) from the 
narrative of the setting up of the cross by Moses in the wilderness. 

# Philoponus 273, 4 ff. claims that Tim. 29E is derived from the Bible; the same 
is asserted (78, 15 ff.) of Tim. 30A; of Tim. 41B (4, 25; 134, 24 ff.); and of Tim. 37C 
(303, 27 ff.). 
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Christians thought that Plato met the prophet Jeremiah in Egypt. 
He points out, however, that this was chronologically impossible* 
and without stating that Plato and his followers knew the Scrip- 
tures simply says ‘‘ None approach us nearer than they.” Never- 
theless in the middle ages Peter Comestor believed that Plato read 
the Mosaic books in Egypt and confounded the spirit of God 
(Gen. 1:2) with the world soul.‘s 

No one work of Aristotle, like the Timaeus of Plato, was the 
source of Aristotelian influence on the Hexaemera; much philo- 
sophical and scientific material, however, was drawn from his 
writings, and during the period when he was the dominating 
philosopher Aristotelian authority is constantly cited. It would 
be an endless and profitless task to point out all the Aristotelian 
elements in the Hexaemera, and we shall therefore consider but a 
few of the more important lines of his influence. 

It has already been stated that the Platonic theory of the 
elements, with its elaborate mathematical demonstration, was not 
employed by the Hexaemeral writers. The simpler Aristotelian 
theory of the interaction of the elements by means of their like 
qualities however was generally adopted. In De generatione et 
corruptione ii, 4 Aristotle assigns two qualities out of the four, 
hot-cold, wet-dry, to each element, opposites never being joined. 
Fire is hot and dry; air, hot and wet; water, cold and wet; earth, 
cold and dry. When the dryness of the fire overcomes the wetness 
of the air the two merge, and through such an intermediate change 
an element can unite with the one, both of whose qualities are 
opposite to its own. Similar explanations of interaction are fre- 
quently made in the Hexaemera. We also find mention of 


4 DCD, VIII, 11. Augustine says that he had formerly believed the report and 
had included it in his writings (i.e., De docir. Chr. II, 28). 

“ DCD, VIIL 5. 

4s Peter Comestor 1057A: hunc locum male intellexit Plato dictum hoc putans de 
anima mundi; cf. Rupert of Deutz 205D. Other passages of Peter Comestor (e.g., 
1061D, 1066C) similarly accuse Plato of mistaking the meaning of the Scriptures. 

4 Basil 89C ff.; Ambrose 163D ff; Chalcidius Com. in Tim. 316; Honorius 
De im. mund.1, 3; Du Bartas, 31, in Sylvester’s translation; Philoponus 180, 19 ff.; 
Bernard of Tours 62. 50 ff.; Giraldus Camb. 343. But Cosmas 123 ff. contests the 
theory. 
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Aristotle’s doctrines of qualities and the substrate,“ and of the fifth 
element,* and his division of the soul into its various faculties;” 
and the Historia animalium is a source of some of the stories about 
animals found in the Physiologus, the compilation used by Basil 
and his followers. Augustine (Lit. V, 21, 42) mentions with dis- 
approval the doctrine that the upper regions are under divine 
guidance, while the lower are subject to disordered, fortuitous 
motion, doubtless with reference to Aristotle. The criticism was 
made both by pagans and by Christians that according to Aristotle 
God did not concern himself with the government of the lower 
world, and Aristotle may therefore be criticized in the polemics 
of the Christians against the notion that the world is uncreated 
and eternal, or self-developed,* a doctrine which would naturally 
be attributed also to the Epicureans. 

Although the Stoics were materialists, their influence upon the 
Hexaemeral writers, direct or indirect, was considerable. They 
divided the world into the passive principle, formless matter, and 
the active principle, the logos in it, God.* The latter to be sure 


is not an intelligible being, but is spoken of as “technical fire”; it 
receives, however, the attribute of providence and plays the part of 
reason (logos) in the world.’ In the Hexaemera likewise contrasts 
are made in the Stoic fashion between the active and the passive.™ 


47 Zeller II, 2, 315 ff.; references to the Aristotelian and neo-Platonic principle 
that the two are separable only in thought are frequently found. Origen De prin. 
IV, 1, 33; Basil 21A. 

# Basil 25B; Ambrose 134C; Anastasius Sin. 858A; Bernard of Tours 38, 80 ff.; 
Vincent of Beauvais Spec. nat. ITI, 3. 

# Aristotle De anim. 414 a29 ff. enumerates five (vegetative, sensory, logical, 
appetitive, motor) of which the first three are mentioned by our authors; Greg. 
Nyss. De hom. op. 144D ff.; Procopius 117C. 

8 Aristotle held that the ether, of which the upper regions are composed, is 
involved in a circular motion, but that the very nature of the elements necessitates 
other and less regular movement in the lower regions; cf. De caelo 292 b22 ff.; Zeller 
II, 2, 437-39, 468. For the criticism of Aristotle by pagans and Christians, see 
Zeller ibid. 468, n. 1, also Plut. De defectu orac. 423D. 

Ss Cf. Philo 2, 12 ff. # Diog. Laer. VII, 134. 

53 Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos, 83-84. 

4 Fire and air are said to be active, earth and water passive; Augustine Lit. 
III, 10; Lactant. Jnst. II, 9. 21; cf. Plut. De com. not. 49, 1, p. 1085; Nemes. De nat. 
hom. 5, 164 Matth.; Cic. Acad.i. 26. Philo 2, 16 ff., and Basil 33B use Stoic language 
in the contrast of the activity of God with the passivity of matter. 
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The most important influence of the Stoics, however, came in 
their doctrine of the logos in its various forms. When Philo, 
adopting the Platonic theory of an ideal pattern of the universe, 
stated that this pattern existed in the divine reason, he employed 
the Stoic term logos, which they had used to signify the reason 
of man (a part, as they held, of the universal logos mentioned above) 
both when it remains in man’s breast (évd:d8er0s) and when it is 
expressed in speech (mpogopixds).s5 Philo calls the ideal pattern 
of the world God’s logos, on the analogy of human reason, and 
Theophilus of Antioch says that the Son, the Logos of God, was 
évdidBeros before the creation, but mpogopiueds when he goes 
forth to be the agent of creation.’ Theophilus does not speak 
of two logoi, but of the divine Word in two phases, first, abiding 
in God in eternity and so containing the ideas of all that God is 
to create, and second, sent forth by God as his means of communi- 
cation and the instrument of creation (Ad Awol. II, 10, 80). He 
does not specifically state that the Word in its first state contains 
the world of ideas, but since he calls it God’s “counsellor, mind, 
and intelligence” and says that God made heaven and earth 
through his word (0p. cit. 80) we must assume that this was his 
meaning and that he agrees herein with Philo, whom indeed he 
probably follows. 

Origen lays even more stress than Theophilus upon the phase 
of the Word called by the latter évésa@eros. The Word or Wisdom 
contains all the forms (species) of things to be created, whether 
substantial or accidental, and was itself created prior to these 
(De princ. I, 2, 131B). God’s Wisdom never existed apart from 
him (ibid. IV, 1, 28). After Origen, the use of the terms Son, 


58 For a discussion of the terms see Heinze op. cit. 140 ff. 


8 Zeller (III, 2, 423-24) is probably right (against Heinze, op. cit. 231 ff.) in 
saying that Philo did not formally distinguish a divine évdidOeros and mpogopixds 
logos. Philo uses the two terms with reference to the human mind. 


5? Theophilus II, 10, 78: "Exwv obv 6 Geds rdv davrod Aéyow évdidGerov év rois lSlors 
omdayxvois éyévyncev abréy, xrrd. Ibid. 22, 118: Ilpd ydp re ylverOar rodrov elxev 
cbpBovror, éavrod voiv kal ppbynow byvra, dwére 5é HOEAnceEv 6 Oeds Torjoa boa éBovded- 
caro, Tobrov Tov Néyor éyévyncev mpopopixby, . . . . ob Kevwhels abrds Tod Abyou, ddda 
Abyor yervioas kal TE Adyy adrod 5d wavrds duikGv, Cf. Athenagoras Suppl. 10 and 
24; Tatian Orat. 5. 
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Word, and Wisdom, equivalent to logos, persisted throughout the 
course of the tradition.® 

Likewise the Stoic doctrine of o7reppatixds Adyos, once it had 
been enunciated, found a place in some of the more important 
Hexaemera. This logos, as its name implies, was according to 
the Stoics a force in matter which brought about its development 
along certain determined lines in the same way that seeds develop. 
Used in the singular number, the term is applied to God, who 
remains in this form in the world, first bringing forth the four 
elements; used in the plural number, it refers to certain powers 
that take over matter and give it form, and then remain in the 
world to perpetuate the species thus originated. In the De 
opificio mundi of Philo there is a trace of this Stoic doctrine in the 
statement (13, 21 ff.) that the reproduction of plants is due to 
logoi which lie concealed in their germinal elements; the term 
omeppatiKos Adyos, too, is found in Philo. After Philo the 
neo-Platonists adopted the idea. With Aristotle they held that 
matter and form are never separable, and they sometimes applied 
the term logos to the forms of matter, each a real concept, and 
distinguished, as in the Stoic and Philonic systems, by always being 
connected with the notion of energy. Among the Christians, 
Augustine took the idea of seminal logoi and used it in connection 
with his peculiar explanation of the Hexaemeron. When God 
made all things together, therein were contained whatever things 
are in the universe—sun, moon, stars, earth, and water—and what- 
ever was later developed out of them, in the same manner that 
the tree is contained in the seed (Lit. V, 23, 45). To this Augustine 


% For Gregory of Nazianzus see R. Gottwald, op. cit. 28. 

89 Diog. Laer. VII, 136; Heinze, 111. 

6 Heinze 114 and n. 2. The logoi are spoken of both absolutely and as being 
contained in God; Plac. I, 7, 33. 

& See Heinze 239 ff. 

& Plot. Enn. 1V, 3, 9: Set 5é rE Abyy Thy eloodov kal rhv eupbxwow SidacxaNlas Kat 
Tov cagpots xdpuv ylyverOar voultew, éret ox Rv Sre obx épuxGro rb5e 7d wav’ odd’ evi 
bre cipa dpeorhxa Yuxis drovons, obde On wore bre dxbounros Fv GAA exwojoa 
Tatra xwpl{ovras abra dw’ dddAjdwy oldy re. 


63 Heinze 318; Zeller III, 2, 609 and n. 7. Here again the first forms produced 
are said to be the elements. 
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joins the statement that formless matter precedes form not in 
time but only in origin. He denotes the subjects of the first crea- 
tion variously by the terms aelernae rationes (Lit. IV, 24, 41), 
causales rationes (ibid. VI, 14, 15; VII, 22, 23; cf. causaliter 
conditus VI, 9; ratio creandi hominis VI, 9), causae (VI, 11, 15, 18), 
primordiales causae (VI, 10), rationes primordiales (VI, 11), elementa 
(VI, 10), primae causae (VI, 15). The use of the term ratio, which 
often means “‘idea,” shows probably that the general notion came 
to Augustine from the neo-Platonists, but he constantly returns 
to the comparison with the seed, which is more akin to Stoicism. 
In his belief that in this manner the first creation contained all 
things both in substance and in the forms of their various species 
Augustine differed radically from many of the commentators of 
the Middle Ages, who held that the substance of all things was 
created at once but that they were distinguished into their various 
species in the course of the six days. 

Traces of this logos doctrine are likewise to be found in the 
Greek Fathers. In Basil, it occurs in the notion that the commands 
of God create the nature of things™ and that these divine commands 
remain in nature, and, for example, cause the earth to continue to 
bear fruits. Gregory of Nyssa states even more explicitly the 
notion that God’s commands create the nature of things and deter- 
mine their natural modes of action which made up the so-called 
necessary causal sequences in this world (cf. Hex. 72C, 76B). 
This nature of things, made by God and distinguished by the terms 
codds and texuxds, he calls logos.“ Gregory goes much farther 
in this matter than Basil; he has reference not simply to the seminal 
power implanted in the earth, sea, and animals, but to the begin- 
nings, causes, and powers (a¢opyal, airia, Suvvdpes, Hex. 72B) 
which God lodged in the world in the beginning and from which 

64 Cf. Hex. 81C (where it is stated that water received its property of flowing 
downhill from the command of God in 1:9): Ge08 gwvh picews ore roinrixh, 


6s Ibid. 96A; the first command became a “law” of nature. Cf. 149C and 
164C (the language in the latter passage is Stoic: #\0e 7d rpborayua bd¢ Badi{or; 
cf. Diog. Laer. VII, 156); also 189C. 

% Hex. 73A ff.: adda xph éxdory rdv byrwyr Kal Abyor Tid cody Te Kal TexuKdy 
éyxeicOa: misreveww . . . . Th ody elwev 6 Oebs; werd) NOyou wapacrarikh éoriw 7 ToabTn 
dwvrh, Seomperds oluar vohrouer els roy éyxelyevov THs kTicews Adyov Td pyrdv dvadépovres, 
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were developed heaven, earth, ether, air, stars, fire, sea, animals, 
and plants. Thus Gregory in an important item agreed with and 
anticipated Augustine, namely, in asserting that potentially all 
things existed in the first creation, although they were not actually 
existent (77D).% The development of the world from these causes 
is not automatic, but is the working of the logos of each thing 
given it by God (72C); and Moses shows that the apparently 
natural sequences are in fact due to God’s wisdom and direction 
by representing them as following God’s commands (73A, 76B). 
The causes or logoi in Gregory’s thought therefore are forms which 
determine both the constitution of things and the action and repro- 
duction of individuals. He seems to have blended in this doctrine 
the Platonic ideas, the Aristotelian forms, and the Stoic seminal 
logoi. 

The Stoics sometimes spoke of God as a spirit (3vedpa) per- 
vading the whole material universe (Plac. I, 7, 33), an idea which 
seems to have been suggestive to the earlier Hexaemeral writers 
in commenting upon Gen. 1:2 and 2:7, even though the Stoic 
“spirit” was a material thing. We find mention of this Stoic 
doctrine. Theophilus apparently conceives of the spirit of God 
in Gen. 1:2 as a wind or breath, but ascribes to it a life-giving 
power which nourishes the waters and through them the world;® 
if God should withhold it the world would perish. God’s spirit 
encompasses about the whole world (I, 5, 16). There is perhaps 
a suggestion of Stoicism here,” together with the Old Testament 
conception of the wind as a mysterious and powerful agent of God.” 
In the later writers, however, the “spirit of God” in Genesis is 
generally identified with the third member of the Trinity. 


% Cf. H. F. Osborn, From the Greeks to Darwin, New York, 1908, 71. Gregory 
apparently was acquainted with Stoic teaching; cf. De hom. op. 157A, where he 
alludes to the theory that the heart is the seat of intelligence. 

® Theophilus IT, 4, 54; Athenagoras Suppl. 6, 32; 22, 108. 

® II, 13,94; 7, 22. Philo’s conception, De op. m. 9g, 10, is similar. 

” Even clearer in Tatian Or. con. Gr., who distinguishes between two varieties 
of spirit; the greater being the likeness of God, originally infused in man but lost 
through sin, the inferior being a creation of God that permeates matter; op. cit. 
7, 12, 13, 20; cf. Athenagoras Suppl. 24; Aimé Puech, Recherches sur le discours 
aux Grecs de Tatien, Paris, 1903, 65. 

7™ W. R. Shoemaker in Jour. Bib. Lit. XXII, 13 ff. 
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Other less important reminiscences of Stoicism are sometimes 
found in the Hexaemera. For example, Basil uses the Stoic argu- 
ment that the world is perishable because its parts are destruc- 
tible.” Mention is also made, but always in a hostile spirit, of 
the periodical destruction of the world and the ultimate return of 
all things to exactly the same form and order.” 

It was of course inevitable that the educated Christians of the 
fourth century and later should come in contact with neo-Platonism, 
and it is not strange to find that they considered certain features of 
that philosophy worthy of adoption. In the Hexaemera there is 
evidence that the neo-Platonists inspired the tendency of the Latin 
theologians after Augustine to declare that God is outside of time 
and space, or even beyond attributes of any kind. _ The first clear 
reference to them is found in Basil’s objection to the theory which 
regards God as the involuntary cause of the universe, as a body is 
of its shadow or an illuminating body of its brilliance.“ Augustine 
however is the first of the commentators who was clearly influenced 
by neo-Platonism in an important way, and through him certain 
traces of neo-Platonism came into the Latin Hexaemera generally. 
The De divisione naturae of Johannes Scotus Erigena, which was 
affected by the pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita as well as by Augus- 
tine, and the De mundi uniuersitate of Bernard of Tours, in which 
the world soul, as was remarked above, is derived from the Noys 
by the neo-Platonic device of emanation, are the most important 
of the works after Augustine which show the influence of the 
neo-Platonists. 

Augustine’s acquaintance with neo-Platonism is an admitted 
fact and has been the subject of investigation.> He himself 
declares in a much-quoted passage (Conf. VII, 9) that through 
the writings of the Platonici—quite certainly meaning the neo- 


7” Hex. gC; cf. Diog. Laer. VII, 141. This also occurs in Lucretius v, 235-46. 

% Basil 73C; Bernard of Tours 32, 105; Augustine DCD, XII, 14. 

% Hex. 17BC. Plotinus often spoke of the relations between the One and the 
rest of the universe in the manner which Basil reports; cf. Zeller III, 2, 552 and n. 2, 
557 and n. 2. 

78 G. Loesche, De Augustino Plotinizante, Jena, 1880; L. Grandgeorge, Saint 
Augustin et la néo-Platonisme, Paris, 1896; Nourisson, La philosophie de St. Augustin, 
1866, II, 102, 111; N. Bouillet, Les ennéades de Plotin, II, 555. 
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Platonists—he first came to understand the prooemium of John’s 
gospel. In his exegesis of the Biblical passages dealing with 
creation this knowledge of neo-Platonism shows itself especially 
in two ways, in his conception of God, and in his allegorical explana- 
tion of the days of creation as something different from natural 
days. The first point has been noted by the critics.” God— 
Father, Son, and Spirit—exists without beginning or end, outside 
of time and space” in an eternity in which there is no temporal 
or spatial movement, but all parts of it are ever present.” With- 
out going to the extreme of the neo-Platonists and declaring that 
God is wholly without attributes, Augustine shows by his language 
that he borrowed suggestions from them. This may be seen from 
Lit. IV, 18, 34: et ideo, dum ipse manet in se, quidquid ex illo est 
retorquet ad se, ut omnis creatura in se habeat naturae suae terminum, 
quo non sit quod ipse est, in illo autem quietis locum quo seruet quod 
ipsa est. Herein he employs two neo-Platonic ideas, the “évn or 
transcendent rest of God (manet in se) and the émictpody of all 
things to the One (retorquet ad se).° Both are further employed 
in his exegesis of Genesis—the former to describe the seventh 
day’s rest (Lit. IV, 18-19), which Augustine says for God had no 
beginning or end, and the latter in his discussion of the six days, 
as will presently appear. 

In accordance with this definition of God’s nature, Augustine 
denies that the working of God reported in the Scriptures is either 
temporal or spatial; all his thought and action are in the Word, 
including the commands and acts of creation.** This view, which 


% The translations of Victorinus were the medium of his knowledge of the neo- 
Platonists (Conf. VIII, 2). 

7 Grandgeorge, chap. II; Loesche 31 ff. Storz, Die Philosophie des hl. Augus- 
tinus, Freiburg, 1882, 182, wrongly judges that the tendency to define Deity by 
negation comes from the polemic against Manichaeism. 

%® Lit. VIII, 19: dicimus itaque....deum.... nec locorum uel finito uel 
infinito spatio contineri nec temporum uel finito uel infinito uolumine uariari. Storz 
183-84. 

7” Conf. XI, 13, 16: sed praecedis omnia praeterita celsitudine semper praesentis 
aeternitatis. 

% The similarity of terminology may be seen by comparing Plotinus Enn. I, 7, 1: 
Se? ody wévery adré (sc. Td dyabbv), rpds abrd 5¢ émcorpépery wdvra, Gowep Kixdov mpds 
kévtpov, ad’ of wacat ypaypal, 

& Lib. imp. 5,19; Lit. I, 2,6; I, 5; Comf. XI, 7, 9. 
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logically follows from the character of his conception of Deity, is 
stated in Lit. I, 18, 36: sed ante omnia meminerimus .. . . non 
temporalibus quasi animi sui aut corporis motibus operari deum, 
sicut operatur homo uel angelus, sed aeternis atque incommutabilibus 
et stabilibus rationibus coaeterni sibi uerbi sui et quodam, ut ita 
dixerim, fotu pariter coaeterni sancti spiritus sui. The followers 
of Augustine in the middle ages often cited this passage with 
approval, and they accepted his doctrine that the commands 
and acts of Genesis are in the Word.** It is in these ways that the 
influence of Augustine’s neo-Platonic tendencies was most felt 
in later times. 

To justify his rejection of the ordinary belief that the world 
was created in six natural days Augustine devised an explanation 
of the days mentioned in Gen. 1 by an allegorical interpretation 
of the formulae of command that appear in the Biblical account. 
The angels are the “heaven” of Gen. 1:1, and by the command 
“‘Let there be light” they are brought out of formlessness to an 
ordered life. The making of the light is their turning to the creator 
and formation out of formlessness. This state of illumination 
follows darkness; similarly, “morning” is the praise of God by 
the angelic light after “evening,” that is, the recognition of its 
own nature. Each successive day up to the perfect number six*s 
is a repetition of the first; the first evening is the knowledge which 
the light has of its own nature; the morning beginning the second 
day is its conversion to the creator, its praise of him and perception 
in the Word of the creation that is next to follow, in this case the 
firmament. This implies that the commands couched in the form 
Fiat firmamentum refer to the making in the Word of the creation 

% Vincent of Beauvais Spec. hist. 1, 8; Peter Lombard II, 1, 2; Bandinus II, 1; 
Bruno 156B. 


%3 Following Lit. II, 6, 14, they declare that the commands reported in Genesis 
are not actually spoken, but those beginning with fiat indicate an operation in and 
through the Word, and the formulae et fecit deus and factum est ita refer to a material 
creation not exceeding the bounds set in the Word. Cf. Beda Hex. 19A, Com. 195A; 
Strabus 67B; Hrabanus 450A; Angelomus 116D; Remi 55B; Rupert of Deutz 206D; 
Peter Lombard II, 13, 7; Bandinus II, 13; Honorius Elucidarium 1112C; Albertus 
Magnus IV, 73, 3; Peter Comestor 1057B (but also 1os8D). 

84 The most detailed account is in Lit. IV, 22, 39; cf. also I, 3, 7 and II, 8, 16. 


8s On the perfection of this number, see infra p. 240. God could have created in 
one day, had he chosen, but on account of the perfection of six took that number; 
Lit. IV, 2, 2, and 6. 
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mentioned; the formula Et sic est factum refers to the recognition 
of this creation gained by the angels from the Word; and finally 
Et fecit Deus regularly means that the “light” perceives the crea- 
tion in ipsa natura. Thereupon evening, the angels’ knowledge 
of the creation last made, comes again, to be succeeded as before 
by morning, their conversion to the creator, praise of him, and 
information through the Word of the creation next to come. 

Without doubt, the theory outlined above from Lit. IV, 22, 39, 
which is unique in the history of the Hexaemera, is suggested by 
the neo-Platonic systems of emanation, although to Augustine 
creation is not an emanation, but a real creation out of nothing. 
The similarities may be seen from a comparison of Plotinus, 
Enn. V, 2, 1, with the above. Plotinus says: é6v yap réAeov TO 
pndev Cnreiv unde Exew pnde SeicPar, olov irepepptn Kal Td wrep- 
mAHpes avTod wemolnxev GAXo. TO Sé yevdpevoy eis avTd érectpadn 
Kal érdrnpobn, cal éyévero mpds avtd Brérov, cal vois obros. Kal % 
bev mpds éxeivo oraos avrod 70 bv éroincer, 7 Sé mpds avTd Oda Tov 
vovv. In this account of the emanation of the Nous there are two 
moments, érietpopy and ordous, and second, 9éa; the first gives it 
existence and the second makes it voids. In Augustine we can 
parallel the érietpody with conuersio (in the forms conuertere and 
retorquere): atTaow is not especially mentioned, but 9éa is bal- 
anced by contemplatio, and as it produces voids, so contemplatio 
produces formatio, which in the Augustinian context is a fair 
equivalent of vois. 

This unique theory of the meaning of the six days was adopted 
by some of the later Latin writers, but usually only in part. It 
was too speculative and difficult to appeal to the majority, who 
preferred to believe that the six days were really periods of time. 
Erigena, after Augustine, was most affected by neo-Platonism, 
which caused him to declare that God is beyond all attributes 
and even beyond the category of being. 

The Epicureans were the object of the polemic against the 


% Cf. in Lit. IV, 22,39: . . . . sicut post tenebras facta est (sc. lux) ubi intellegitur 
a sua quadam informitate ad creatorem conuersa aique formata; ita et post uesperam 
fiat mane, cum post cognitionem suae propriae naturae, qua non est quod deus, refert 
se ad laudandam lucem, quod ipse deus est, cuius contemplatione formatur. Ibid. 
I, 2,17: quae [sc. lux] nisi ad creatorem illuminanda conuerteretur, fluitaret informiter. 
Also I, 4, 9; 5, 10; III, 20, 31. Iam not aware that this parallelism has previously 
been pointed out. 
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notion that the world was automatically made (cf. Lucretius v, 
187-94) and would naturally share the objections made against 
the theory that matter is eternal.*” 

Neo-Pythagoreanism affected the Hexaemeral writers only in 
the transmission of the idea that certain virtues dwell in the several 
numbers—for example, that six is perfect, and for this reason the 
creative work was performed in six days, or that two is evil, because 
it transcends unity, and that, therefore, God failed to call the 
creations of the second day good.* This sort of symbolical inter- 
pretation of numbers was much employed by Philo, and through 
him passed into the Hexaemera. In the Middle Ages there was 
a revival of the use of topics of this kind. 

Manichaeanism gave rise to the polemic of Augustine and to 
certain topics of the Hexaemera, for example, the denial that the 
darkness spoken of in Gen. 1:2 is an entity and the principle of evil.” 

It has thus become evident that the commentators upon the 
creation narrative were deeply and essentially indebted to the 
Greek philosophers. To the old Hebrew account they added the 
great Platonic doctrine of an ideal plan underlying the foundation 
of the material world. Philo and the neo-Platonists confirmed 
their conviction that this plan was in the divine mind, and from 
the teachings of the Stoics they derived assistance in their explana- 
tion of the way in which God, according to the Mosaic account, 
worked upon chaotic matter to produce this world in all the per- 
fection of its parts. Had Greek philosophy been non-existent 
it is certain that the commentaries on Genesis would have borne 
an entirely different character. 


87 Epicurus is expressly mentioned by Helinandus (Chron. I, ap. Vincent of 
Beauvais Spec. nat. I, 18). The probability that Aristotle was also an object of the 
polemics mentioned has been set forth above. 

8 Peter Lombard II, 14, 4; Bandinus II, 14. 


% Philoponus accused Theodorus of Mopsuestia of saying that it was an entity 
(84 ff.). The usual explanation was that the darkness was simply absence of light; 
Basil 40C; Diodorus of Tarsus 1563B; Ambrose 138C; Philoponus 6g ff.; Theodo- 
retus ap. Philop. 85, 17; Anastasius Sin. 859A; Augustine Man. I, 4, Lib. imp. 4, 
Conf. XII, 3; Greg. Nys. Hex. 81D; Severianus I, 5; pseudo-Eucherius 895A; 
Beda Com. 194B; Hugo of St. Victor 36A; Honorius Hex. 255B; Theodoretus Qu. 
in Gen. 1, 7; Angelomus 115C; Peter Lombard II, 12, 3; Hugo of Amiens 1254C; 
Gennadius a. MPG LXXXV, 1628A; Eucherius Jmstructiones 70, 9; Bruno 148B; 
Peter Comestor 1056C. Basil 37C (cf. Ambrose 139D) says that God could not 
create such an evil principle because things cannot arise from their opposites (for 
which cf. Dionysius Areop., MPG III, 716B). 
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The year 1911 was a notable year in the history of the Evan- 
gelical church of Prussia, for during this year, says the Chronik der 
christlichen Welt, in its issue of January 4, 1912, “the German Evan- 
gelical church was probably burdened as never before with theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical ‘cases,’ but above all with the Jatho 
affair.” It then cites no less than seven similar cases that have 
come to trial before the higher ecclesiastical authorities, and some 
others that were settled in their first stages by the lower authorities. 

Why this epidemic of disciplinary cases, partly of a theological 
and partly of an ecclesiastical nature, in the year 1911? 

They were all brought under a new “heresy law” passed by the 
General Synod of the Prussian State church in November, 1909. 
Very few cases were brought under the old law because of the 
“degrading” and ‘“‘penal” character of its procedure. The uni- 
versal claim that is made for the new law by its friends is that 
“‘henceforth no disciplinary prosecution will take place on account 
of erroneous doctrine.” This is the assurance embodied in the 
first section of the law itself.‘ This is the “new and chief thing” 
in the new law, says Professor Julius Kaftan; and Professor 
Wilhelm Kahl, the reputed formulator of the law declares that 
it is the ‘unanimous testimony of church authorities and synodal 
representatives that deviation of doctrine on the part of the minister 
dare not any more be considered or treated as culpable conduct.’ 

This new law received the unanimous approval of the General 
Synod, the highest ecclesiastical tribunal of the Prussian church, 
and it has been indorsed by many of its most distinguished leaders, 

t Verhandlungen der sechsten ordentlichen Generalsynode der evangelischen Landes- 
kirche Preussens, tiber das Kirchengeseiz betreffend, u.s.w. Berlin, 1910, p. 235. 
2 Deutsch—Evangelisch, January, 1910, p. 17. 3 Ibid., p. 41. 
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such as Adolf Harnack and Julius Kaftan. But on the other hand 
it has been bitterly attacked by just as distinguished men, such as 
Rudolf Sohm and Wilhelm Herrmann. Since its passage it has 
furnished the most frequent topic of discussion in the sphere of 
ecclesiastical polity. Such a law was discussed in the various 
synods and popular assemblies of the church many years before 
its final formulation, and a very decided stand was taken by 
many against any law whatever that involved the judgment of 
doctrinal opinion. Many progressive theologians felt that intel- 
lectual liberty was far more safe under the old law than would 
be the case if a more moderate law were enacted. Sohm predicted 
immediately after the enactment of the new law: “Certainly, the 
object is praiseworthy; coercion of doctrine should be moderated. 
But the outcome is intolerable; the moderation will rather prove 
to be an aggravation.’* Sohm’s fears were abundantly realized 
during the year 1911, when the Prussian church was “burdened 
as never before” with heresy trials. It has made prosecution for 
heresy much easier. 

The text of the new law fills about twelve printed pages the 
size of the American Journal of Theology. A separate publication 
was made of the law, accompanied by a full, verbatim report of 
the proceedings of the General Synod, which fills two hundred 
and forty-eight pages. The improved features of the new law, 
which, according to Professor Kahl, in contrast with the old 
Prussian ‘disciplinary court proceedings against heresy,” “knows 
no court of justice, and has divested the procedure of all harsh 
judicial forms,’’s are as follows: 

1. Under the old law disciplinary processes against ministers 
were brought before the legally constituted ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, under the forms of criminal procedure. The new law has 
created a special council or committee of thirteen members (das 
Spruchkollegium) to review cases and make findings. The recom- 
mendation or sentence is then carried out by the ecclesiastical 
government, whose powers are civil and legal as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal. The judicial and executive functions are thus separated. 


4 Ibid., p. 42; quoted by Kahl from Der Tag, November 23, 1909. 
5 Ibid., p. 45. 
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2. The new law provides for a preliminary inquiry of a personal 
and private nature, into the complaints lodged against a minister, 
to determine whether they are justifiable or not, or of sufficient 
importance to warrant their presentation before the special council. 
This preliminary inquiry may take place either by conversation 
or by correspondence. 

3- Special stress is laid by the supporters of the new law upon 
the nature and scope of the sentence which the council (das Spruch- 
kollegium) is empowered to make: “When the case is ready for 
final determination, then the Council is to declare in a decree, 
according to its free conviction and according to the content and 
evidence of its deliberations, that it has been ascertained or has 
not been ascertained, that a further activity of the minister within 
the state church is incompatible with the attitude which he assumes 
in his teaching toward the confessions of the church.” It is 
insisted that such a decree is concerned, not with a minister’s 
orthodoxy determined on the ground of doctrines believed, but 
with his efficiency determined on the ground of facts observed. 
The Council is authorized to pronounce, not that a minister’s 
teaching is opposed to the confessions, but that it is opposed to 
his future usefulness. The aim of the law is, therefore, not to 
safeguard the orthodoxy of the church but its order and stability. 

4. The result of an adverse finding is the removal of a minister 
from his pastoral charge and the loss of his rights in the pastoral 
office within the established Evangelical church of Prussia. But 
the pain of his deposition is somewhat relieved by his retirement 
on a pension equal in amount to the sum he would have received 
if his retirement had come about in a regular way. He is thus 
to be looked upon as disabled, but not disgraced; as retired but 
not incriminated. 

The discussion of this law and its various provisions since its 
enactment in 1909 has overshadowed all other questions in the 
religious press of Germany. The respectability and strength of 
the opposition have made it necessary for its supporters to give 
it a careful defense in the public press. The debate has chiefly 
revolved around three problems: (a) Should a minister ever be 
forcibly removed from his pastoral office? (b) On what grounds 
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may he be removed? On moral or doctrinal grounds, or on both ? 
(c) By whom may he be removed? By the general church govern- 
ment, or by the local congregation ? 

While the formulation and enactment of such a law chiefly 
concern the province of ecclesiastical law and polity, yet it is 
closely related to many theological and ethical questions which 
have entered into the discussion. Rudolf Sohm, professor of 
ecclesiastical law in the University of Leipzig, led in the opposition 
to the law. He objected to it because: (1) the local congregation 
alone has power over the teaching of the gospel and can alone 
raise objection against the teachings of its minister and settle 
his relations to it; whereas the new law makes it possible for the 
central government of the church to step in between the minister 
and his congregation and legally define their relations; (2) the 
gospel which the minister is called to preach is not a formulated 
doctrine; whereas the operation of the new law leads to the doc- 
trinal formulation of the gospel. 

Sohm raised one of the fundamental problems of Protestant 
(Lutheran) church law: the nature of the visible as opposed to 
the invisible church, and the relations of the civilly constituted 
rulers of the visible church to the faith, life, worship, and teaching 
of the local congregation. He says: 

According to the Protestant church law of the present there is in the 
Protestant church no doctrinal authority, and indeed rightly. Therefore 
there is no doctrinal power, and indeed again rightly. For doctrinal power, 
even merely civilly working (excluding from the ministerial office in this 
state church)—doctrinal power is inconceivable without doctrinal authority. 
But the new law gives to the doctrinal court of justice power over doctrine. 
Therefore this law is contrary to valid church law, yea, it is even contrary 


to the principles of Protestantism, for the Protestant faith rejects every 
external doctrinal authority.‘ 


Sohm says still further: 


The state church is no congregation, that is, no fellowship for the adminis- 
tration of the Word. That distinguishes the Protestant church organization 
from the Catholic. The Protestant state church is only an association for 


6 Die Chrisiliche Welt, April 21, 1910, p. 364. For statement and criticism of 
his conception see Harnack The Constitution and Law of the Church, p. 179, trans- 
lated by F. L. Pogson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, rgro. 
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civil government. The civil church government has no commission for the 
Word, but only the commission for the external maintenance of the ministerial 
office.7 

Sohm further doubts “if really through the projected law the 
implication of punishment is avoided.” 

The minister loses his office, as one who is unfitted for the direction of 
his office! That should not be a punishment! However one may try to 
avoid it, he is actually punished just the same as before, and indeed with 
punishment of the severest kind, with degradation of personality. 

Sohm practically adopts the position of a thoroughgoing inde- 
pendency when he says: 

The doctrine of the minister does not concern the authorities (central) 
of the church, but only his congregation. If the legally constituted congre- 
gation is satisfied with its minister, there is no sort of legal title by virtue of 
which the church authorities may be authorized to interfere. 

Replying to this position Professor Kahl says: 


Sohm’s point of view is the dissolution of the state church. This point 
of view can only rest on exaggerated good-fellowship or on ecclesiastical 
independency; the result is the same.® 

Harnack takes a very favorable view of the new law. He 
replied to Sohm and charged him with self-contradiction, in refus- 
ing to the state church what he grants to the local congregation, 
namely, the right to discipline a minister for false teaching. This, 
Harnack says, is “to formulate doctrine.” But Sohm replied 
that it was quite different for the central authorities to declare a 
minister unfit for service in the entire church, and for a local con- 
gregation to decide that a particular minister was unsuited for 
that particular church. Harnack says concerning the new law 
that ‘‘the day on which it was passed would be a day in the history 
of the church that would remain unforgotten,” for it ‘marks an 
eminent progress.”’ This progress consists in this “‘that the state 
church of Prussia had broken with the custom of treating doctrinal 
error as deserving of punishment.” 

Great care was exercised by the General Synod i in formulating 
the law, in order to meet the attitude of the modern mind toward 


7 Der Tag, December 19, 1909. 
8 Deutsch-Evangelisch January, 1910, pp. 45-46. 
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doctrinal discipline. With one voice both friends and foes declare 
that error in doctrine ought not to be made the ground of punish- 
ment. No conviction was more frequently expressed in the 
deliberations of the General Synod. The Supreme Council that 
drafted the law said, when introducing it to the General Synod, 
that there were two fundamental convictions in the church which 
the new law had to meet: 


The first, that according to the evangelical conception divergences of 
doctrine can not form ground for punishment, and hence its treatment should 
be divested of every disciplinary character. This thought has already found 
recognition in so wide-reaching a measure that it can almost be said to be a 
Communis opinio in the Evangelical church. 


The law was confessedly framed in the interest of kindliness 
toward doctrinal errorists. No one knows this so well or has 


expressed it so agreeably to all, as the alleged author of the law, 
Professor Kahl. He says: 


According to the evangelical conception doctrinal divergence cannot be 
a matter for punishment. The freedom and spiritual nature of evangelical 
church affairs do not tolerate or permit it. Faith is a free spiritual relation 
to God. So unbelief and erroneous belief cannot be regarded as conduct to 
be punished before human judges. Heresy of the clergy is by its nature no 
cause for discipline. A disciplinary offense is an outwardly measurable viola- 
tion of official duty. Divergence from the confession is not. It is absolutely 
intolerable to the evangelical consciousness, that that minister who in a noble 
quest for truth has diverged from the truth formulated in the confession of the 
church, should be dealt with according to the same process, and in like measure 
as an indolent, lazy, lawless, unfaithful, and immoral officer. It lacks the 
fundamental assumption of all penal or even disciplinary accountability: the 
guilt. Where there is no guilt, there also is no penal consequence, hence 
the call of conscience: Out with heresy from the discipline of criminal law! 9 


Such is the difficult task of the new law, so to proceed against 
and deal with a minister who has fallen into doctrinal error, as to 
avoid an act of discipline and a penal outcome. Such an achieve- 
ment the authorities of the Prussian church believe they have 
made in the new law. If at any point in the process against a 
minister this claim breaks down, it is in the final sentence of 
deposition. But Professor Julius Kaftan labors to show that the 
minister is not deposed because of his heterodoxy but because of 


9 Deutsch-Evangelisch, January, 1910, pp. 24-25. 
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his inefficiency (caused, of course, by his teaching); not to safe- 
guard the doctrine of the church but its stability. What is to be 
done when a minister’s full usefulness in his congregation and 
community is at an end on account of the offensiveness of his 
teaching to many people? Shall regard for the position of the 
minister overshadow the regard for the well-being of the organized 
congregation? By no means, says Professor Kaftan. It is no 
longer a question of preserving the doctrine or the confessions of 
the church, but of preserving the existence of the congregation 
itself. It is this question of fact with which the new law deals, 
and on which the Spruchkollegium passes judgment. But the 
existence of the Christian religion itself depends upon the stability 
of the state church and the local congregations that compose it. 
He says: 

The history of Christianity shows what connection with a great church 
body means for the soundness and strength of the Christian faith and life. 
The rule is that little circles languish into sectarianism or into free-thought 
and irreligion. Therefore, the state churches among us, that is in evangelical 
Germany in all their organs, whether synod or general church government, 
have the sacred duty as far as possible to prevent such disintegration.” 

Professor Kaftan treats the new law in a large philosophic 
spirit, and, while defending the action of the General Synod in 
passing it, seeks to mediate between the extreme partisans on 
both sides in the interest of peace. He counsels patience, and is 
willing to await the issue of a trial of the new law. He cannot 
say whether it will work or not, until it has been tried. 

The new Council (Spruchkollegium) which is created for the 
hearing of the case and the making of a verdict is composed of 
thirteen members, as follows: the president of the Supreme 
Council of the Prussian church (1), one clerical and one lay 
vice-president of the Supreme Council (2), the oldest clerical 
member of the Supreme Council (1), two professors of theology 
from universities within the district of the Prussian church (2), 
three members of the General Synod, elected by the Synod (3), 
the General Superintendent of the province in which the accused 
holds office (1), and three members of the Provincial Synod in 
which the accused resides, elected by the Provincial Synod (3). 


© Ibid., January, 1910, pp. 10-20. 
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One of the chief objections to this council is as to its personnel: 
it does not contain any representatives of the congregation of the 
accused minister. Superior and outside officers of the church 
decide an affair of the local congregation. It has no voice in the 
final verdict. This is felt to be a defect in the new law even by 
those who otherwise defend it—by Harnack and even by Dr. Kahl. 

The first case brought under the new law was that of Pastor 
Jatho of Cologne, where he has been minister of a church for twenty 
years. It seems that as early as 1905 his teachings were brought 
to the attention of the church authorities, and in a personal inter- 
view with the General Superintendent of his province he was 
officially admonished. But to this he seemed to pay no attention. 
In lectures and sermons, both in his own congregation and outside, 
and in printed articles and books; he gave increasing utterance to 
objectionable doctrines. Finally, after his case had passed through 
the preliminary steps prescribed by the new law without resulting 
in an adjustment of difficulties, it was referred to the special 
Council for decision. 

Formal action in Jatho’s case was begun by the President of the 
Supreme Church Council in a requisition dated January 7, 1911, 
calling upon him to give a “clear and detailed answer”’ to specifica- 
tions of his objectionable doctrines." They are topically arranged 
and deal with his doctrine of God, of revelation, of man, of Christ, 
and of the future life. 

After reviewing the history of his case since 1905—giving 
citations of specific sermons, lectures, or publications which had 
given rise to complaints against him to the superior authorities 
of the church—the order groups extracts from his writings, in 
substance as follows: 

1. You speak in the above-mentioned articles of a God who is the “Eternal 
Becoming,” and must be conceived as the “Endless Evolution of the Uni- 
verse.” He is “The Moving One,’ who first in thy ego has personalized himself, 
the ‘“All-being’”’ in whom there exists no cleft between God and world— 
there is here “no destruction of nature, but only multiplicity and peculiar- 
ity of power and form: and this form is subjected to an everlasting change, 


is only a wave in the endless stream.” 
Do you recognize these and similar utterances everywhere repeated by 


™ Beilage zur Christlichen Welt, February, 1911. 
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you as the doctrine of God which you make the basis of your preaching to 
your congregation? 


To this Pastor Jatho replied: 


He is indeed a poor preacher who preaches God otherwise than he has 
experienced him. The God-faith and the God-fellowship are, according to 
my experience, the most moving elements of the religious life. In no other 
sphere are the relations so manifold and significant, the connecting cords so 
hidden, the possibilities of rational understanding and representation so 
meager. But nowhere does the stream of life flow so mightily, nowhere am 
I so overwhelmed by his power, as just in my intercourse with God. What 
I express concerning him is no esoteric doctrine of God, but an attempt to 
make the things seen and felt inwardly as clear to my hearers and readers as 
they stand before my own inner vision. For this purpose, generally, I make 
use of the language of religious symbolism, but at the same time I strive to 
lay aside all sensuous imagery, and to describe the nature of God in essence, 
as far as it is possible. To this belong such designations as “Eternal Becoming” 
“Endless Evolution of the All,” “All-being” and the like. 

They serve me in repelling the representations of a God outside of his 
world. I believe in the immanence of God in the world, because I believe in 
an eternal and endless world. God has developed, fashioned the world out of 
himself, not called it into being external to himself. I can think of no creative 
act temporally determined, but God’s government is an eternal creation. 
And what the catechism calls “the maintenance of the world,” I declare to 
be the necessary law of life. Life in the widest sense of the word, the total 
life and the single life both organic and inorganic, both spiritual and corporeal, 
moral and religious, is to me “the fulness of the Godhead.” This fulness is 
incarnate in men, that is, it finds in men an organ, which is suited to objectify 
the Godhead, to conceive it as opposition or to feel and cancel again the oppo- 
sition. In men it comes to conscious, that is personal, moral and religious 
relation to the Godhead. 


2. You affirm an equality of rights of all religions, which to you follows out 
of the idea of the divine omnipresence, while “the historical is only the simili- 
tude of the superhistorical, the copy of a divine life-stream which flows imper- 
sonal through the race of men.” 

Do you adhere in your preaching to this doctrine against the claim of 
Christianity to be the religion which rests on a revelation of God appearing 
in history and completing itself in Christ ? 


To this Jatho replied: 


Every historic religion is to me a revelation of God in history. Why 
not also Christianity? But what I oppose is the conception that Christ’s 
revelation of God in Christianity is the complete revelation of God. I am 
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of the opinion that this revelation took its beginning in Christ, and is not 
even yet completed.” 


In support of his idea he appeals to the philosophical concep- 
tion of completeness “as something dedicated to extinction”’; 
and to the saying of Jesus to the disciples concerning the coming 
Spirit that should lead them into all the truth; and to the teaching 
concerning the coming kingdom of God and a coming Son of Man, 
which he believes has not yet been fulfilled. He then says: 


I hold Christianity to be that religion which until now has on the whole 
surpassed all other historic religions in power of religious, moral, and cultural 
life. But that does not imply that it is the only true or the only justified 
religion. 


3- You teach that “we are born not as poor sinners but as children of 
God, full of the divine beauty and of the plenitude of life. If the Godhead is 
holy, then the world is holy, life is holy; Nature is holy, and above all man is 
holy.” Is this the doctrine of man preached by you? 


To this Jatho replied: 


I deny neither the sinfulness of man nor his guilt, but I do not believe that 
man was born in sin, and that by nature he is incapable of goodness. 


4. Jesus Christ is “the flowing form, which has transformed itself a thou- 
sand times in the course of time, burdened with interests of the present, 
from which he himself must be delivered, died despairing of his cause, and at 
first through his fall freed from that which perhaps lived in him by impulses 
of a lower kind.” “Jesus is the stimulator of ideas which do not exhaust 
themselves in his person, and hence has only a historical, incidental meaning.”’ 
“Life alone can deliver thee, Life is thy Savior and thy Mediator, thy Lord 
and thy Emancipator, thy Judge and thy Intercessor; in a word thy Christ.” 
Do you recognize in these extracts the rule of your doctrine in sermon and 
instruction ? 


In reply Jatho said: 


The historic biography of Jesus can have no other meaning for us of the 
present than a pedagogic. We can through it stimulate hero-worship and 
awaken strong ethical impulses. That is ever valuable, and especially for 
the instruction of the young of the highest significance. But if the person of 
Jesus is to exercise a religious influence, then it must be lifted out of the frame 
of history, it must be spiritualized. Out of the person must grow the idea 
of the Christ. Therefore I preach the Christ as idea. 


5. You teach, again in consequence of your conception of God, that “we 
are begotten of God, and are again by him swallowed up, in order to increase 
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and to deepen his generative power.”” Do you admit your preaching of this 
doctrine, which excludes an eternal life in the form of a personal existence ? 
In reply Jatho said: 


Concerning the personal existence of the individual after death I have often 
and earnestly thought as every thoughtful man. But I have never come to 
any assurance. Therefore I conduct myself in sermon and funeral address 
in such a way, that I do not generally speak of a future life, neither do I con- 
trovert the faith in a future life. I permit each one his thoughts concerning 
these things, and am glad when they are satisfied by it. 

6. Pastor Jatho was finally asked, in case the quotations repre- 
sented his opinions, if he intended to hold to his declarations. 
He replied: 


Dare you, honorable men, really wish that I answer No to it? Could you 
still esteem me if I did? Would you, in the name of the Protestant church, 
which you are called to protect and nourish, be served by men who recant ? 

Never-more! And so can and will I not recant, so long as I am not con- 
vinced out of the Bible, or on clear and plain grounds of reasons, of that which 
is better; for it is neither safe nor advisable to do anything against conscience. 

The publication of this correspondence between Pastor Jatho 
and the authorities of the church, was the signal for a new outbreak 
of controversy. The liberal element of the Prussian church came 
to the defence of Jatho, not to espouse his opinions, but to defend 
his right to hold them and continue in the pastorate of his church. 
Mass meetings of his supporters were held in Cologne, Berlin, 
and other places; resolutions of confidence in Jatho and of pro- 
test against the action of the church authorities in calling him to 
account for his opinions were passed; the controversy waxed 
more bitter as the decision of the Council was delayed. Jatho 
was represented as the idol of his church and community, a man 
of devout character and stainless life, the faithful shepherd of his 
flock. The testimony was constantly repeated that he had been 
the means of attaching many non-church members to his congre- 
gation, who otherwise would have been completely lost to the 
church. 

The liberal religious societies took up his defense. The 
“Deutscher Protestantenverein” which was organized between 
1863-65 ‘‘to strive on the basis of evangelical Christianity for a 
renewal of the Protestant church in the spirit of evangelical freedom 
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and in harmony with the entire cultural development of the time,” 
was busy on his behalf, and used its official organization, its funds, 
its weekly and monthly publications and its assemblies, in his 
support. For just such an event and such a time was it organized. 

But even closer to Jatho stood another liberal organization, 
the “‘Freunde evangelischer Freiheit,’’ composed of the liberal 
clergy and laity of the Westphalian provinces, with headquarters 
at Cologne. Its weekly publication, Christliche Freiheit, felt 
itself attacked in the proceedings against Jatho, and made his 
cause its own. The association was organized in 1905, and in 
1908 its membership amounted to 4,000. 

Still another publication even more influential than those of 
the “Deutscher Protestantenverein” and the “Freunde evan- 
gelischer Freiheit,” was Die Christliche Welt which opened its 
columns freely and impartially to statements on both sides. While 
editorially it stood with the authorities of the church in the approval 
and enforcement of the new law, yet its influence was mediating. 
It was an open forum where both sides came together and 
neutralized extremes. In Die Christliche Welt of March 16, 1911, 
appeared the appeal of the ‘‘Protestantenverein” and one week 
later appeared enfolded within, a blank petition to the Supreme 
Church Council, with spaces for signatures, emanating from the 
same society. It read: 

For the sake of our evangelical church, and of evangelical freedom, which 
is our just right, we protest that the honored pastor and minister Jatho, 
through the heresy law, should be torn from his Cologne congregation against 
its express will. The fundamental principle of evangelical freedom must be 
maintained in its original strength in the church of the Reformation. There 
must be room in the evangelical church for independent, religious personalities, 
for men to whom it has fallen to awaken evangelical life in hearts and circles 
estranged from the church. Such a pastor dare not be taken from the con- 
gregation. In deep solicitude for the inheritance of the Reformation, for 
freedom of faith in our congregations, we ask our church authorities to pro- 
tect the palladium of our evangelical church. 


In the same issue of Die Christliche Welt was published a 
protest on behalf of Jatho, drawn up by three professors: Sohm, 
of Leipzig, Dilthey and Lenz, of Berlin. It was prepared to be 
signed by the laity of the church. The list of 430 signatures was 
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headed by the name of Professor Windelband of Heidelberg. It 
read, in part, as follows: 

We are laymen. Concerning the theology of Pastor Jatho we pass no 
judgment. What concerns us as German Protestants, is the question whether 
the new law of doctrinal discipline shall find application or not. We hold 
this doctrinal discipline in the Protestant church of the present as impossible, 
and every attempt at its application a shock to the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of Protestantism. .... The spiritual power of the Protestant church 
is threatened, if the pastoral office is bound by judicial decrees, if the Modernis- 
tic clergy with compulsory separation from their societies is to serve as a 
model. .... The judicial procedure on the soil of the Protestant church of 
today is a contradiction in itself. For the sake of German Protestantism, 
therefore, we protest against every compulsory doctrinal decision by church 
authority or judicial council. 


This protest is of interest because it originated and was signed 
very widely outside of the Prussian church, in other German 
states. It was also a lay-professor’s protest, and was signed by 
scores of the leading professors in all of the German universities. 
The reference to the “ Modernistic clergy” is a specimen of a very 
frequent reproach lodged against the new law. At the same time 
that the Protestants of Germany were reproaching the Pope for 
the suppression of free thought in the priesthood through the 
‘Modernist oath,”’ it seemed a bitter mockery that the Protestant 
church should be punishing freedom of thought in the evangelical 
clergy through a heresy law. The liberals were not slow to point 
out the resemblance, or sparing in their use of it. 

The title of the lay-professor’s protest was: ‘‘Against the 
Judicial Council.”” Harnack replied to it in an article in Die 
Christliche Welt of April 6, 1911, entitled: “For the Judicial 
Council.”” He argues for it on the ground that since the Prussian 
church is not fundamentally a national church, and does not 
include all citizens, but only those who confess a certain creed; 
therefore its existence depends upon the maintenance of a creed. 
It owes itself the duty of protecting its creed. This task has been 
assigned to a Judicial Council (Spruchkollegium). “But because a 
thing completely unprotected or at variance is worthless, there- 
fore the protest against the Judicial Council is a mistake. To 
defend freedom and endanger existence, is not a good policy.” 
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Next to Harnack’s, no man’s attitude in the Jatho affair 
counted for so much as that of Professor Herrmann of Marburg. 
Die Christliche Welt, of March 9g, 1911, printed an article by him 
entitled: ‘‘A Theological Vote in the Jatho Affair.” His vote 
amounted to a very sharp issue with the mystical theology of 
Jatho; yet when it came to the issue between Jatho and the 
Judicial Council, he stood with Jatho. He said: 

“For me a theology is groundless which will take into consideration only 
as a means of education the most powerful experience that can be given us— 
and that is for every one who can see it, the person of Jesus. Nevertheless 
I would hold it as a disaster, if the Evangelical church in Prussia complies with 
the apparent wish of this man to be excluded from the state church on account 
of his doctrine. Our state church has no right, on account of such doctrine, to 
exclude a man who affirms that his ideas stand in harmony with the essential 
ideas of Christianity. 

The Judicial Council did not announce its decision in Jatho’s 
case until June 24, 1911. It then reported to the Supreme Church 
Council in prescribed form “‘that a further activity of Pastor Jatho 
within the state church is incompatible with the position which 
he assumes in his teaching toward the confession.” The execu- 
tion of the sentence lay with the general authorities of the church. 
It involved the cessation of his pastoral activities within the state 
church, and his retirement upon a pension. 

No sooner was the decision announced than the friends of Jatho, 
through the liberal society—‘‘ Freunde evangelischer Freiheit””— 
issued an appeal through Die Christliche Welt and other papers, 
asking for contributions toward a “Jatho Fund” for his support 
as an independent liberal preacher in Cologne. The nature of his 
activities from July until January 1912, is summarized in the 
Chronik of January 4: 

The case of Jatho has, during the last three months entered a new stage. 
With remarkable elasticity the sixty-year-old Jatho journeys through the 
whole of Germany, has an entire month with no evening free, agitates and 
works for his ideas wherever it is desired, is as a rule greeted with tumultuous 
applause, is now and then opposed where perhaps he does not expect it, and 
has maintained himself independent of the Monistic Union. Since October 8, 
congregations of Jatho’s followers have held regular services in succession in 
Cologne; also in Elberfeld, Barmen, and Diisseldorf, the “Freunde evangelischer 
Freiheit”” have instituted religious services in order to satisfy the needs of 
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religiously inclined men. At these services Jatho has often preached, and 
besides him, his coworker Radecke, and his disciple Becker and Pastor Kénig 
of Bremen; other pastors of the Rhenish-Westphalian church are also spoken 
for. The Cologne Presbytery has turned over to Jatho a meeting-place for 
the holding of Bible lectures for adults, and religious study for children. The 
“Positive” minority has protested against the act, and yet it is questionable 
if the church ordinances offer a ground for protest. In any case the beginning 
of the formation of a liberal church has been made in Cologne, Elberfeld, 
Barmen, and Diisseldorf, not alongside of the state church, but out of a part 
of its members. .. . . Finally the Cologne congregation has elected Jatho as a 
member of the Presbytery. The “positive” associate members of the Pres- 
bytery have made a protest against this election. The Moderator of the 
District Synod has declared the protest valid; the final decision rests with 
the Consistory, to which Jatho has appealed. 

It is evident that there is a very large element in the Prussian 
church, with its center of influence and activity in Cologne, which 
feels itself oppressed by the bureaucratic government of the church. 
During the last ten years it has taken form in three liberal societies, 
of more or less radical and propagandist bent. Two have been 
referred to—‘‘Der Deutsche Protestantenverein” and ‘Die 
Freunde evangelischer Freiheit.” Both of these societies are 
compactly organized. A third society with slightly different and 
more moderate methods has grown up around Die Chrisiliche 
Welt, and calls itself ‘‘ Die Freunde der Christlichen Welt.” There 
are groups of these “Friends” in the larger and in some of the 
smaller cities of Germany, who organize series of monthly public 
lectures on religion during nine months of the year. The most 
eminent specialists are invited to speak on the various religious 
problems of the modern age; and at the close of the lecture a 
free and open discussion takes place. 

These various societies have been carrying modern religious 
ideas and the ideal of religious freedom to the people. This fact 
explains in a large measure the surprising support which the cause 
of Jatho has received. To what issue the movement will finally 
lead, no one can certainly foresee; but if a new sect is established 
on the soil of German Protestantism, it will not be the first time 
such a thing has happened. There are at the present time no 
less than six different Lutheran bodies regularly organized in 
Germany, apart from the various state churches. 
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The assertion is often made that the doctrinal reconstruction 
that has been going on for the last two generations leaves untouched 
the essentials of Christian living. According to the sense in which 
this assertion is taken, it is either true or false. It is true in the 
sense that religion, flowing from perennial springs of human need, 
is a datum, not a mere consequence, of theology. It is false if it 
means that thinking about religion leaves religion just where it was 
before. Theology, like other thinking, is born of practical impulses, 
and its function, apart from the immediate pleasure of insight, is 
to assist these impulses to their goal. A reconstructed theology 
implies that the group of which it is one expression is changing, or 
has already changed, some part of its practical endeavor. The 
relation between thinking and living is excellently illustrated by the 
connection between the science of physiology and our pure-food 
laws. It is true that digestion goes on by virtue of forces resident 
in the body, not by logic; nevertheless, your actual digestion and 
mine, after all, are what they are partly because the science of 
physiology is what it is. 

How closely the newer type of theology is related to Christian 
morals may be gathered from three facts: (1) In large measure 
the movement consists in replacing the old speculative basis of 
doctrine by a foundation laid in the empirically known needs and 
satisfactions of moral beings. (2) Progressive theology is com- 
monly associated with the social movement, while theological con- 
servatism is found more often in the company of those who prefer 
the social or economic status quo. (3) The theological movement 
is part of a more general change in thought: the growth of his- 
torical sense and method; the Kantian emphasis upon the practical 
reason as against the theoretical; the evolutionary doctrine of 
progressive adaptation; voluntarism in psychology; the tendency 
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toward pragmatism in metaphysics. Every phase of this movement 
tends to establish an intimate connection between practical values 
and theoretical formulas. 

The new Christian theology, then, implies a new Christian 
conscience. And there is no dearth of proclamations that set forth 
the decrees of this conscience. We are already familiar with the 
“Not that, but this” of socialized Christian preaching. The 
material is at hand, in fact, for a fundamental redefinition of the 
character of a Christian. By “fundamental” definition is here 
meant one that, assuming the standpoint of progressive theology 
and of the socialized Christian conscience, attempts to set forth in 
the forms of ethical science the kind of man that the term ‘‘Chris- 
tian” implies in our day. The effort in this direction that will here 
be made is less a voyage of discovery than an inventory and orderly 
disposal of present possessions. Least of all are we to invent a 
new type of character. At best we shall simply think clearly or 
connectedly about something that everybody is already familiar 
with. Nevertheless we need not be unmindful that physiology does 
sometimes help bring digestion to its proper goal! 


By one’s character we mean what one really is as an individual 
over and above such fixed endowments as instinct and temperament. 
What one really is we contrast: (a) with external things, as pos- 
sessions; (b) with other persons, as one’s ancestors; and (c) with 
one’s merely incidental or temporary tempers, moods, and acts. 

We assume that a man’s character can be known, at least 
approximately, by his neighbors and by himself. But how is it 
known? My neighbor has neither eyes nor lenses with which to 
gaze upon the elements and the structure of my mind. He knows 
me solely by my acts as they appear in physical movements. Nor 
have I myself any organ for fixating and taking to pieces my mental 
structure. I know introspectively that certain ideas, desires, and 
the like are flowing along; and my present memory of how I acted 
in the past enables me to infer something as to which of these 
states represents the more permanent me. This is a process of 
inference much like that which my neighbor goes through with 
respect to me. Even if, irked by such roundabout knowing, I 
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simply assert, “‘This I am and will be, whatever I may have been,” 
still, though the assertion may be true, the only way that either I 
or my neighbor can establish its truth is by observation of my 
conduct, past, present, and future. In short, I can establish any 
such proposition, even for my own thought, only by noting the 
overt physical expressions of my mental processes. What my 
tongue speaks, what my hand works, where my feet carry me, 
where I turn my eyes to look, my ears to listen—these things, 
repeated, habitual, to be expected and relied upon, define my 
character alike for my neighbor and for me. 

Here let us pause to ruminate. How is it that I am so often 
deceived as to my own character? Is it not that I turn my atten- 
tion away from outward, verifiable facts of conduct to unverifiable 
introspections? And my errors as to the character of another— 
do not these errors also arise chiefly through precarious judgments 
upon his inner states? We can correct faults of outward observa- 
tion by more such observation, but when we judge the hearts of 
others we invite prejudice. If, then, you desire to know what sort 
of man I am, seek an answer to this question: “What sort of things 
does he do ?” 

What sort, not what amount. My achievements depend largely 
upon possessions, social connections, opportunities. But acts of 
the same sort may be done under widely varying conditions. An 
employee and his employer may be alike in character, though one 
accomplishes far more than the other. To say, then, that a man 
is what he does is not to identify his character with the results of 
his acts, but with something in the act itself. What is this some- 
thing in an act that constitutes its quality? Instinct and tempera- 
ment determine much, but character means qualities which, though 
they are intertwined and even continuous with instinct and tem- 
perament, are nevertheless distinguishable therefrom. What we 
are now looking for is, of course, the foresight, comparison, prefer- 
ence, that distinguish voluntary acts from others. This forward 
look of a voluntary act, this setting of ends before oneself, is the 
sphere of moral qualities. The difference between any two moral 
characters is, then, just the difference between their respective sets 
of ends. 

The older Christian thought looked in a different direction to 
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find the essence of the Christian character and the evidence of its 
presence. Has God wrought a special act of renewal within the 
very being of the man ? was the first question. Here the difference 
between a Christian and a non-Christian character was sought, not 
in human acts, but in acts of God. The newer type of thought does 
not start out by either affirming or denying that such divine act 
has been performed. But the direction of the thought movement 
is reversed. It begins with what we can approximately verify by 
observation of ourselves and of others, and from this point it moves 
on and upward to the notion of a divine purpose that works within 
our wills. Room is left for a doctrine of regeneration, but its 
position in the analysis of the Christian life is reversed. 

A consequence of making this act of God the differentia of the 
Christian character was a set of introspective tests of this character. 
Does my consciousness bear witness to a renewed inner life? Is 
love toward God shed abroad in my heart? Is there utter submis- 
sion to the divine will? Have I conscious communion with the 
Father and with his Son? Has the sense of guilt departed, and 
have I the joy of a child of God? Is my heart freely drawn toward 
duty as something desired and enjoyed, or are good works done 
under a sense of pressure and resistance? Do I enjoy God himself 
above all other good? Are my motives pure, so that I act under 
the impulse of love only? Is there any lurking fondness for sin of 
any kind? Some of these subjective tests refer more or less directly 
to the ends of Christian conduct, but the essential point of them all 
is a test by status rather thar. by function. First get the heart 
right, and then proper conduct will follow as a consequence—this 
was the theory; and rightness of heart, let it be repeated, was not 
defined by the content of the will, but by some supposed source of 
itsimpulses. Character was a matter of motives, and a motive was 
thought of as that from which I take my start, not that toward 
which I move. 

These statements do not exaggerate the contrast between the 
two points of view. How often were we warned not to rely upon 
any doing of our own, not to value anything within the whole 
sphere of our own volition except the entirely general and prelimi- 
nary act of submission and faith. This distinction between a 
Christian will and a Christian heart is not the same as that which 
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we ourselves have just made between results achieved and results 
aimed at. Results were left altogether out of account. It is not 
function, but status only that places us on the right hand or the left 
in the judgment, here and hereafter—so it was believed. 

Christian thought was here in line with much of the older ethi- 
cal philosophy. How many moralists sought a basis for moral 
judgments outside of all consideration of the consequences of con- 
duct? Think, for instance, of Kant’s almost frantic effort to 
extrude from ethics not only the unintended results of our volitions, 
but even the foreseen and deliberately accepted results. He would 
not only define, but also establish moral character by a process of 
involution, a sort of revolution on one’s own axis, or rather, to 
be exact, by being nothing but axis! The mill was to supply its 
own grist! The will was to be good by simply willing that it should 
beso. Martineau came nearer to a psychological view of volition in 
his theory of “the springs of conduct.” Our acts, he said, have many 
degrees of moral goodness and badness, and these degrees depend 
solely upon the particular impulse or “spring” that expresses itself 
in a given case. Acts can be morally graded, then, according to 
their sources in us without regard to consequences. 

But the psychologist of today sees in every genuine spring of 
action a necessary reference to consequences of action. Our mental 
functions, impulses, tendencies did not arrive by some special route 
unrelated to the world in which we live, and afterward place upon 
us the task of adjusting them merely with reference to one another. 
No; their present form has been acquired in and through a process 
of adjustment; each of them represents an old utility in the experi- 
ence of our ancestors. It is precisely because of consequences, 
therefore, that each has its particular direction. An impulse or 
spring of action is of itself a tendency toward something. Hence, 
to pass moral judgment upon it is to approve or condemn the 
outcome toward which it points in any given situation. 

An end that the will steadily sets before itself, then, is the only 
character-determinant. My character is Christian to the extent 
that my voluntary acts are steadily directed toward Christian ends; 
to this extent and not farther. To complete our general sketch of 
the Christian character, therefore, we need only define the end or 
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ends at which the Christian religion aims. A critically adequate 
definition of these ends depends partly upon historical knowledge. 
What was Jesus’ purpose or ideal? What light has the experience 
of Christians thrown upon this ideal and the way to work for it ? 
What phase of the task is placed upon our age by the circumstances 
of our time? But history alone cannot fully define the ends of a 
living religion. For ends exist only in minds that are actually 
functioning. Hence our definition must depend in part upon an 
analysis of our own desires when we come unreservedly under the 
influence of Jesus and of historical Christianity. To inquire 
critically into these matters is outside the purpose of this article. 
The most that we can do here is to state baldly, without proof, 
what seems to be the central purpose with which Jesus has inspired 
us of this generation. Is it not this—to work together with him in 
carrying out the design of the Father to establish a universal divine- 
human society animated by righteous love analogous to that which 
prevails in an ideal family? For short, let us say that the end of 
Christian conduct is the Family of God, with all its diversity 
of persons, all the variety of satisfactions that make up a life of 
rational values, all its changing circumstances in this life and in 
that which is to come. 

This definition enables us to meet a doubt that may have arisen 
in connection with the last paragraph. Does the psychologist, it 
will be said, take into account the new, extra-natural springs of 
conduct that are infused into the soul at regeneration? The 
answer is that the impulses of a Christian are those that make 
toward an ideal family life of universal scope. Witness the basic 
position in Jesus’ teaching of the terms father, child, brother, and 
love. Not because of any poverty of language did he use these 
terms, but because in family life he found the principle of the 
Family of God already at work. Purify and extend the affection 
that grows up in the family, even upon a basis of instinct, and you 
have already the love toward the Father and all his children that 
constitutes the essential motive of the Christian. Thus, once 
more, that which makes the Christian character is not peculiar 
“‘springs of conduct,” but peculiar enrichment of ends. 

It follows that there can be indefinitely many degrees of Christian 
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character. I am Christian in proportion to the steadiness of my 
will in its pursuit of the Christian end. The old question whether 
each individual is not on either the right side or the wrong side of 
a fixed line is based on a static notion of character. As well might 
we ask concerning an infant who is just learning to talk, ‘Does he 
speak English or not ?” Ifa static notion of the Christian character 
were to prevail, we might find ourselves obliged to doubt whether 
there is a real Christian in the world. For we all display divine 
grace, as Peter Cartright put it, only “in spots.” Granted a 
functional view, however, and we can at once claim that there is a 
truly Christian church on earth made up of men who in varying 
degrees are genuinely Christian. 

It follows also that there can be indefinitely many varieties of 
Christian character. For functions are not uniform, but diverse. 
Differences of age, of temperament, of sex, of racial and historical 
setting and culture, of occupation, of changing natural and other 
circumstances—all these, together with the multitude of different 
things that have to be done, determine one’s specific function 
within the Family of God, and with it many details of idea and of 
emotion. In a real sense, therefore, the vital issues of daily living 
vary from individual to individual, and from group to group. This 
truth is not easily felt. How can one be a Christian, and yet not 
be aroused, as I am, on this or that point? How can he be a 
Christian, and yet do this or that which would be wrong for me? 
How can he be a Christian, and yet omit devotional practices that 
to me are the appointed means of conveying divine grace to the 
soul? The answer is, By doing in one’s own station the thing that 
tends most toward the Family of God. The Christian character is 
inclusive, not exclusive. It includes every purpose in the wide 
world that has in view any part of this work. 

Another consequence of our view is that Christian character is 
not to be identified with any set of virtues. From Plato to the 
present the assumption has been made that character can be 
analyzed into component virtues. When a Christian standpoint is 
assumed, an effort follows to name the Christian virtues as distin- 
guished from the virtues of men who are good in some other sense. 
Yet the virtues consist, almost without exception, of qualities 
conceived statically, or at least formally and not content-wise. As 
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a consequence, the very same virtue can be present in characters 
that are headed in opposite directions. Even if these difficulties 
in the notion of the virtues were removed, still a character would 
not consist of virtues; it would be, rather, a will unified by an 
organizing purpose or end. Let us examine and illustrate these 
propositions. 

When I praise a virtue I do not ordinarily take any position as 
to the ends that one should aim at. Consider, for example, the 
cardinal or “‘hinge”’ virtues of the Greeks—wisdom (or prudence), 
courage, temperance (or self-control), and justice. To be prudent 
is to be careful in the adjustment of means to end; but what ends 
are worth while? To be courageous is to pursue our course in spite 
of pain and danger; but what course? Temperance consists in not 
defeating our ends by excess, no matter what the ends are. Justice 
gives each his due; but what is due? The ancients, who praised 
all these virtues, held that the due of a slave is slavery, which is 
therefore just. 

The case is only a little better when we come to modern lists of 
virtues, Christian or other. Industry, perseverance, truthfulness, 
kindness, generosity, meekness, conscientiousness, self-denial, 
patience, sympathy, love—how many of these unequivocally point 
to a content for the will? To be sure, when we Christians talk of 
them we give them a Christian atmosphere. Particularly in the 
case of kindness and love we may think content-wise. But 
sometimes love, and generally the other virtues, remain formal or 
at least ambiguous in our thinking. As a consequence it is impos- 
sible to discriminate between Christian and other virtues. An 
author names as the salient qualities of the Christian character, 
“‘prompt obedience to the divine will” (as opposed to reliance upon 
feeling), “constancy” of purpose, “consistency” of plan, and 
“simplicity.” This is excellent in itself, no doubt, but it is not 
Christian in any specific sense any more than it is Mohammedan. 
Nay, a bad character or an unformed will can have many, perhaps 
most, of the virtues. A pirate may consistently pride himself on 
the cardinal virtues of the Greeks. Meekness, self-denial, and 
similar virtues can coexist with lack of stamina. Sympathy and 
love can even hurt the person upon whom they are bestowed. 

I am far from denying that even a formal virtue, if we think it 
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through to the end, will turn out to be more than formal. For we 
shall discover, if we insist upon having meaning in our ideas, that 
“we really mean” a purpose directed toward a concrete end. 
Royce’s “loyalty to loyalty,” for example, in order to be an actuality 
has to assume (a) a community of persons, (b) having interests, (c) 
which are worthy ends for my will. Yet, even if we grant that the 
purely formal is never intended in the naming of a virtue, there 
remains a momentous difference between the form-wise and the 
content-wise approach. When we think our ethical concepts, shall 
we face toward the fulness of concrete life, or toward the minimal 
content that barely suffices for a formal definition? Formal con- 
ceptions approach as nearly as possible to the abstract, while 
material or content conceptions point toward the fulness and com- 
plexity of real life. This is one reason why deliberate effort after 
a virtue usually ends in failure or moral priggishness. To determine 
that I will be courageous or persevering is a poor way to attain 
these virtues, but to attempt something that is well worth doing is 
the very highway to both of them. 

In any case, no striving after the virtues will bring one to the 
goal of Christian character. It is not to be had by accretion of 
quality to quality, or by any combining of virtues. Socrates him- 
self saw that character implies unity, and so he declared that all 
virtues are in reality one. Courage, for instance, is only temper- 
ance, or the proportioning of means to end. But what the one 
“good” is to which this one “virtue” corresponds Socrates did not 
clearly say. The ethical achievement of Christianity, on the other 
hand, consists in its conception of ‘‘the good,” or the end of conduct, 
in terms of the family life. Christian character exists wherever 
one’s activities are unified by this central purpose. But heaping 
up virtues, if it were possible, would bestow neither purpose nor 
unity. 

Yet the Christian does aspire to be courageous, persevering, and 
so on through the catalogue. This aspiration acquires a Christian 
meaning when each of these virtues is definitely interpreted as a 
partial description of action adequate to the Christian purpose. 
Without this functional reference the virtue remains empty. Take 
self-denial as an example. What is it in and of itself? It is a sort 
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of act, and therefore it is an assertion of the self. Self-denial, then, 
is at once the affirmation and the negation of my self. This must 
mean that one phase of myself is asserted and a different phase 
denied. But which is which? No analysis of the virtue gives a 
hint; but bring in the notion of the Christian purpose, and self- 
denial becomes luminous as action for the good of the Father’s 
Family against the solicitations of selfish desire. In the same way 
kindness becomes, not a mere adaptation of my will to the desires 
of another, but treating him as a member of the Family. Justice, 
which has had an equivocal meaning in so much ethical thinking, 
now becomes the unequivocal assertion that every individual is an 
end for every other, and that each is to serve all according to 
opportunity. 

How specific, even unique, this makes the Christian character 
there is not space to show. But a brief comparison with Stoicism, 
which came in some respects so near to Christian standards, can 
hardly be omitted. The Stoics fancied that they were cultivating 
virtue for its own sake. In their wondrous picture of the “wise 
man’”’ there was no clear definition of the ends of his conduct. He 
is unmoved by the winds of fortune. Pleasures and pains alike are 
unable to inflame his desires; by ruling himself he rules his destiny; 
in dignified contentment with himself and with the order of nature, 
he lives and dies a king among men. There is something imperish- 
able in this picture. A Christian need not be ashamed to go for 
moral and even religious stimulus to Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. 
Yet the moral elevation of Stoicism depends upon its unexpressed 
assumptions as to the ends of conduct. Apparently one could 
insert a completely selfish standard into the picture of the “wise 
man” without altering one of his features. And indeed, the Stoic 
negation of desire was essentially a scheme for conquest by the 
individual within himself when political outlets for ambition had 
been closed. Stoicism was saved from becoming pure egoism, 
however, by its substitution of friendship for politics, and by its 
theoretical recognition of a Universal Reason in nature. It is its 
mild benevolence that makes Stoicism almost Christian. Without 
such benevolence, what a sorry figure the “wise man” would 
make! For then he could dispense with friends as well as with 
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things; he could be as indifferent to the sufferings of others as he 
strives to be toward his own pains. He would not rejoice with 
those who rejoice any more than he would weep with those who 
weep. The picture of his intellectual contentment would not be 
that of a library, with two friends discussing the books upon its 
shelves, but that of a steely, solitary intellect, content to know 
without sharing, and with no glow of feeling toward the great 
spirits whose thoughts are embalmed in books. 

The moral distinction of Christianity rests not upon any finer 
appreciation of the virtues that Stoicism glorifies, but upon an 
utter transcendence of the notion that a man can attain the good 
within himself. To the Christian, the only good is the good of the 
Family. This implies not only that goodness in an individual is 
outward-going, but also that the Christian is vulnerable to all the 
ills that anywhere exist. Whatever injures any member of the 
Father’s household injures him. For him there is no stoic repose. 
As long as one sheep remains lost he refuses to be comfortable him- 
self. Action, then, and not repose is characteristic of him. The 
Stoic rests in the thought that the Universal Reason will take care 
of the world, but the Christian says, ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” 

Here we find the Christian test of the contemplative life. The 
Christian is, indeed, to desire God above everything else, and to 
be content if he has God, whatever else may be lacking. But what 
does this imply? Does it approve a mystical union in which, the 
sharp edge of moral purpose melting away, one is satisfied merely 
to “possess” God? No, for this is not specifically Christian; it is 
the common experience of mystics in all the higher religions. 
Mystical union reaches the Christian plane only when the sharp 
edge of the Christian purpose is there. Then unity with the Father 
means unity of purpose, and of labor, and of suffering. Wherever 
mysticism has been truly Christian, this sort of “union” is what 
made it so. 

In precisely the same way the Christian character inc'udes 
communion with Jesus the Christ. We are his disciples when we 
do the things that he commands us. We are one with him in the 
one way in which unity becomes real and not merely conceptual, 
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namely, in the way of a common purpose. To us he is the living 
Christ because in this union of wills we find our only adequate life. 
The Father and Jesus and we are all one Family, living our life 
in one another. 

This brings us, finally, to Christian faith as the inclusive mark of 
the Christian character. The Christian purpose is a high idealiza- 
tion of experience. To many it seems to be an iris-hued dream. 
We live in the not-yet-realized; we are saved by hope. Now, 
deliberate and steady living in the Christian hope of a Family that 
partly is but mostly is to be is Christian faith. But this is precisely 
what we have already defined as the Christian character. The 
essence of the Christian character is the faith that counts oneself 
as dead to everything except the Family of God and the means for 
realizing its life in fulness and power. 
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IS THE “TWO-NATURE” THEORY OF THE INCARNATION 
A MYSTERY OR A CONTRADICTION ? 


Articles by Professor Warfield on “The ‘Two Natures’ and Recent 
Christological Speculation,” in the American Journal of Theology for 
July and October, 1911, raise anew old questions, but questions which 
must be considered anew if their subject-matter is to have any meaning 
for the mind familiar with the psychology and other sciences of today. 
In these articles Professor Warfield speaks quite seriously of “so simple 
a hypothesis, as that of the two natures,” and says “It presents itself 
to us, not as the creator but as the solvent of difficulties.” The writer 
does not admit Warfield’s theses, ‘No two natures, no incarnation; no 
incarnation, no Christianity in any distinctive sense,” and yet if it should 
ever come to a choice between teaching the truth and abandoning the 
idea of Christianity as distinctive, he would prefer the former. It would 
seem to be more in harmony with the will of God, the spirit of Christ 
and the welfare of humanity. 

The definitions of the word “mystery” given in the Standard Dic- 
tionary, are: “Something unknown or incomprehensible in its nature; 
that which is kept concealed or is very obscure and hence excites awe or 
curiosity; an unexplained or inexplicable phenomenon.” Probably the 
first and third of these definitions would fairly express what is generally 
meant by scholars in speaking of the incarnation as a mystery. It is 
something unknown or incomprehensible, unexplained or inexplicable. 
The introduction to Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian Religion is an 
interesting discussion of mystery in religion and particularly the mystery 
of the incarnation. He finds in the history of religion two kinds of mys- 
tery, the first that of Nature, which becomes the more impenetrable, 
the more carefully it is examined by the reason; and the second the 
mystery of art, which “shows itself in the skill with which it blends the 
fantastic with the real, and out of the impossible weaves the very texture 
of life.” He then proceeds to illustrate and analyze these two kinds of 
mystery, the first, that which remains inexplicable because reason cannot 
go far enough, and the second, which remains inexplicable because it 
is impossible or involves contradiction. He finds the incarnation to 
belong to the first variety. 
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It is no argument against faith in God that the believer cannot 
harmonize the different phases of his belief completely, or show the 
exact relation of his belief to the facts of common experience. It is, 
however, an argument against the form of a belief, that it involves 
mutually contradictory elements. We cannot demand of a theologian 
that he give us a clear and adequate conception of God, his power, and 
his knowledge, his mode of existence and of operation. If God be infi- 
nite and man finite, man will not be able completely to comprehend God. 
We have a right, however, to require of a theologian that he define the 
words which he uses to describe God and his works, and that that descrip- 
tion which he gives shall not involve evident contradictions. “Mystery” 
is the name which has always been given to a contradiction in religion 
by one who wished to defend it as credible and true, but surely a 
scientific theologian of today cannot permit himself to revert to such 
scholastic methods. 

We desire, therefore, in the interests of truth, to state some questions 
with regard to the traditional doctrine of the incarnation, and inquire 
whether a fair definition of the meaning of the items of the belief will 
involve real mystery or evident contradiction. 

The doctrine of the incarnation is, of course, inseparable from the 
doctrine of God, and if we are affirming identity of person, or personality 
or nature, we require to define those terms if they mean anything at all. 
We assume that the Christian theologian is monotheistic, and that his 
trinitarianism and Christology must be harmonious with his monotheism, 
i.e., the monotheism and Christology must not be mutually contra- 
dictory. We assume also that this monotheism is theistic, i.e., that it is 
a doctrine of one personal God. There is no doubt that very many 
Christian people believe in three gods, who by some “mystery” are 
one, and consider that they are very “orthodox” in so doing. A theo- 
logian, however, must be able to define his trinitarianism so as to guard 
his monotheism, and his theism, since he undertakes to be scientific. 

1. The first question, therefore, concerns the doctrine of the per- 
sonality of God. What is meant by saying that God is one person? 
Of course we do not need to point out the familiar fact that when the 
intelligent theologian speaks of God as “subsisting in three persons,” 
he does not use the word person in the ordinary English sense, nor in the 
same sense in which he uses the idea of person in speaking of the person- 
ality of God. Our question now is, “What do we mean by the doctrine 
of the personality of God? How far is the word personality, when 
applied to God, to be defined as it is used in reference to human beings ? 
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Do we mean a unified self-consciousness, in which thought and feeling 
are present, and in which what is not self is distinguishable from the self ? 
Is God a being who is conscious of his personal identity as distinguished 
from the identity of any and all other spiritual beings? Is there such 
a unity to his knowledge, thought, and purpose that he distinguishes it 
from the knowledge, thought, and purpose of every other personal being, 
great or small, mighty or weak, however similar the knowledge, thought, 
and purpose of those other personalities may be to his own? Is God one 
and personal in such a way as to exclude the idea that there is one self- 
consciousness complete in itself, which has a certain attitude toward 
men, e.g., that of determination to give all men exact justice, and another 
complete self-consciousness (i.e., at least as complete as we know it in 
any human being) which has a somewhat different attitude toward men, 
more loving—less severe—and that these two self-consciousnesses with 
different attitudes toward men are at the same time one God or parts 
of one God? Of course we know that Roman Catholics and others 
have held such ideas of God (as that the “Son” was more loving toward 
men than the “Father”’), but we believe that the Protestant theologians 
would regard that as inconsistent with monotheism. Although we 
cannot comprehend God, surely we are justified in asking for a defini- 
tion of what we mean by calling God personal and one, in some such 
terms as these! With these explanations, may we again state our first 
question as follows: A. Does belief in one personal God mean belief in 
one self-consciousness, conscious of thought and purpose, and of difference 
of identity from all other personalities or self-consciousnesses? We sup- 
pose that the Christian theologian’s answer to this question would be 
yes, and hope that if it be otherwise answered, the difference of con- 
ception can be made clear. 

2. The second question to which an answer must be given, if the 
conception of the incarnation is to be made definite enough for scientific 
consideration, concerns the meaning of humanity. What is a human 
being? And before asking for the definition, we should consider the 
purpose in view of which it is to be defined. Orthodox theology has 
never admitted our right to have any question about the real and 
genuine humanity of Jesus, because that was necessary to other doc- 
trines, particularly that of the atonement. We know Anselm’s theory 
which, in considering the humanity of Jesus, found it necessary that a 
descendant of Adam, and real member of the human race, should suffer 
for the sin of the race, as the only possible ground of its pardon. And 
we know President Mackenzie’s theory that “the essence of the great 
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act [the incarnation] lies in this . . . . that the Eternal Self willed to 
taste human experience from the human side, to know it as the created, 
dependent, growing, struggling, attaining human spirit alone can know 
it.” And we know of various other theories, but all require a genuine 
human being, that is, one who is like other human beings in essence. 
The doctrine of Jesus as the perfect example, and type of perfected 
humanity requires this same conception. He must be “touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities” and “tempted in all points like as we are” 
if he is to be in any true sense our model. 

We ask then with regard to the meaning of humanity, our second 
main question: B. Do we mean by a human being a self-consciousness, 
conscious of its own identity and of difference of identity from all other 
spiritual beings, and of the limitations of knowledge and power which belong 
with human flesh? Professor Warfield in the second of the articles 
referred to has well said that we cannot use the idea of multiple per- 
sonality, as we find it in abnormal human beings in recent psychological 
investigations, to explain the personality of Jesus. He must be the 
normal man, and must have a unified consciousness, not an alternating 
one. We do not see any possibility of giving other than an affirmative 
answer to this question, if we are to mean the same thing by humanity 
when speaking of the incarnation that we mean in speaking of any sane, 
healthy human being besides Jesus. If there be a possible difference 
of opinion here, may we have it stated and defended ? 

3. The third question is as to the reconciling of the idea of the incar- 
nation with the conception of the personality of God, and the concep- 
tion of the nature of humanity or specifically of Jesus as a human being. 
We hold, of course, that while Jesus lived in Palestine as a man, the 
Infinite Mind, God, was still active in the universe, immanent in it, con- 
trolling it, and not that it was left to run itself while God played the part 
of man for a few years. If questions A and B be answered affirmatively, 
then, C. Must we not say that during his life on earth, at any rate, the 
infinite God and the finite man Jesus were two separate personalities, each 
conscious of itself and of its difference from the other in identity, however 
alike in character and purpose? Surely if Jesus was a man, he was 
conscious of both self and non-self, and when he prayed he was not 
praying to himself, he was praying to a Father who was a different 
consciousness from himself, a separate spiritual being, or his prayer has 
not the slightest resemblance to any prayer that we may pray. 

If then question C be answered affirmatively, and we believe that there 
is but one God, we must say that Jesus in his earthly life was not God in the 
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complete sense of that term. That is (a) he was not personally identical 
with God, and (0) he was not infinite as God, but limited as man. If 
we accept the title of Son of God as used by him of himself or properly 
referred to him during his earthly life, then it must mean something 
else than the possession of infinite power and knowledge, kinetically— 
that is having such power and knowledge to use to meet his needs and 
accomplish his work on earth, and that title must mean something 
else than personal identity with the Father of whom he taught and to 
whom he prayed. Surely the words “son” and “father” suggest differ- 
ence of person, not identity, and the idea of a man in possession of infi- 
nite power and knowledge is so evident a contradiction in thought that 
probably every man worthy of being called a theologian at the present 
time, must at least hold to some kind of a kenosis if he holds to any kind 
of a personal identity of Jesus with God. In other words, whatever 
Jesus was before and after his human life, during it he was in some meas- 
ure “empty” of the infinite powers of God, empty enough to be a real 
man, limited in the same way even if not in the same degree as each 
of us. And of course there is this very serious objection to the doctrine 
of the kenosis, when used to explain and describe the humanity of Jesus, 
that (a) no other normal human being could believe himself to be or to 
have ever been personally identical with God, and (0) any memory, 
knowledge, or certainty that he had been and was to be infinite in knowl- 
edge and power, would seem to put him outside the category of real 
human beings as effectively as any docetic theory could possibly do. 
If I knew instead of believing that I had a personal, loving, infinite God 
for my father, nay far more, that I myself as a personal spiritual being, 
had been and was to be infinite in knowledge and power, it would be 
absurdly false for anyone to say that I was tempted in all points like 
other men. No one is tempted, in the moral sense, to disbelieve that 
which he knows to be true, but the greatest temptation of all is to lack 
faith in God and in good, since we do not know their truth and power. 

4. But assuming the doctrine of the kenosis as necessary to any present- 
day defense of the idea of the “mystery” of the incarnation, and admit- 
ting, as apparently we must, that it involves at least a temporary difference 
of identity between God the Father and Jesus, what does it further 
involve in the plerosis which is inevitably involved in the kenotic theory ? 
We have then as the next question: D. If after the earthly life of Jesus 
there was a personal identity between him and God, can that be conceived 
im any other way than by the ceasing of the consciousness of Jesus to exist, 
altogether? We are assuming, because it is the only assumption which 
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seems to us possible, that during the earthly life of Jesus, he was separate 
or different in personal identity from God, having a normal unified 
human consciousness. Let us try to imagine that consciousness suddenly 
expanding in the plerosis, to infinite attributes, knowledge, power, etc. 
Then either we have the consciousness of Jesus as an individual, Son of 
God, if you please, but separate in identity from the Father, continuing, 
with the memory of past experiences on earth as his own, just as the 
thoughts and feelings I have had are in a special sense my own, and no 
one’s else, not even God’s although He may know them well—we have 
this continuance of the same consciousness although with suddenly 
increased powers, and a continuance of two separate personalities— 
that is, we have two Gods, or else there is but the continuance of the 
consciousness of the Father as divine in power and knowledge, and the 
absorption into it, if you can imagine such a thing, of the consciousness 
of the Son. In that case Jesus ceases to exist as a self-conscious being 
which is the only form of spiritual existence of which we have any 
knowledge or any definite conception. 

To recapitulate: By a personal, spiritual being, whether God or 
man, we mean a self-consciousness, conscious of its own identity and of 
its difference of identity from all other personal beings. We must hold 
that God is such a being and that every man is such a being in normal 
(that is healthy) conditions. If Jesus was a man he must have had such 
a consciousness, and that must have been different in identity from that 
of God. After the earthly life of Jesus, the two separate consciousnesses 
of God and Jesus must have continued separate in identity, or one must 
have been merged in the other and hence gone out of existence as a self- 
consciousness. Whatever mysterious human “substance” or “essence” 
remained, the self-consciousness which is to us the mark and only condi- 
tion of personal existence, must have disappeared entirely. Thus the 
plerosis would be annihilation so far as the personality of Jesus was 
concerned. 

We need hardly point out that the goal at which we have arrived 
by analysis of our conceptions of human and divine personality, is not 
that at which those who hold to the mystery of the incarnation would 
desire us to come, or the fact that the conception of the pre-existence of 
Jesus would be subject to the same difficulty, in view of the problem of 
personality and personal identity, as that of post-existence. And after 
all are we not most interested to know not what Jesus was before the 
incarnation nor after it, but during it, when, so to speak, we have him 
under our observation and not merely as a subject for speculation? 
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And during this period we must say that he either had a self-conscious- 
ness which was identical with that of God, or one which was separate 
in identity. But the former hypothesis does not find the slightest 
inkling of support in the writings of the New Testament. The Son is 
never thought of as being the same with the Father, however he may 
be thought of as being equal to the Father. And if he had a conscious- 
ness separate in identity from that of God, and really human, then we 
could not properly say that he was God, even though we may well say 
that he was divine in nature and character and a unique revelation of 
God, God manifest in the flesh or incarnate—for those terms may be 
used to indicate a revelation of nature and character and not a descrip- 
tion of personal identity. It seems plain, then, that to say that Jesus 
was a man and at the same time personally identical with God is to pro- 
pound not a mystery but a contradiction. To say that he was a real 
man who by means of his character of righteousness and love was a 
revelation of God in human form involves no contradiction although 
doubtless some mystery. 

Let it be noted that we have not argued against any facts or even 
reputed facts, against the supernatural or miraculous. We have been 
discussing our conceptions and their use in dogmatic forms, and we have 
seen that to use the traditional forms of dogma with the conceptions 
which we have today, involves us not in real mystery but in contradic- 
tion. We cannot therefore justify ourselves or commend others in the 
statement of faith in contradictory forms. 

It is probably true that most people actually believe things which 
are mutually contradictory, not realizing the contradictory and, there- 
fore, false character of some of their beliefs. We have no sufficient 
reason for thinking that the authors of the New Testament Scriptures 
were able to harmonize perfectly all the different articles of their faith. 
It seems probable, however, that a different interpretation of their 
writings from that indicated by the traditional theological systems 
might show that the elements of their faith were more harmonious than 
they have been represented, and in view of the thoughts and theories of 
the world, then prevalent, which have now been abandoned by intelli- 
gent men, were a fairly reasonable interpretation of the experiences 
which they had. To find out what the facts were which they thus inter- 
preted is one of our great tasks, but it can hardly be accomplished by 
accepting as valid a theory in which contradictory elements are evident. 

The writer confesses that he has been unable, although not unwilling 
or undesirous, to find any way of thinking the two-nature theory as 
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maintained in these articles of Warfield’s, or the writings of Forsythe, or 
any others which he has had the privilege of reading, which avoids con- 
tradictory elements in its conception or statement, and believes that if 
it can be conceived or stated so as to avoid such elements of contra- 
diction, and the theory be then found to have value not only as a key 
to ancient narratives and creeds but as a principle of interpretation of 
life and of the universe, of man and God, it would be a great achieve- 
ment for its defenders so to state it. 


E. ALBERT Cook 
CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 


LUKE 17:20-21. AN EXEGETICAL STUDY 


The Greek text of Luke 17:20-21 is free from variants of exegetical 
significance and is printed by all modern editors as follows: 

"Exepwrnbeis 8 ixd trav Dapwaiwy wore Epxerae 7 Baorreia Tov Geoi, 
drexpiOn adrois xai rev: ovx Epxerar H Bacrreia Tov Geod pera rapaTnpycews, 
ovde épovow: idod Sde 7: exe? dod yap 7% Bacrela Tov Oeod évris ipiov éorw. 

Both Revised Versions agree in their rendition of the passage: “And 
being asked by the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God cometh, he 
answered them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion: neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! for lo, the kingdom of 
God is within you.” And both Versions give as a marginal alternative 
for the last two words the translation, “in the midst of you.” 

Three words only cause real difficulty in translation, namely, 
mapatypyos, évtés, and éorw—observation,” “within,” and “is.” 
The first of these is found only here in the New Testament and not at all 
in the LXX, but in “secular” Greek it is not uncommon. Its meaning 
is “observation” in almost any sense of the word, as for instance, 
“‘astronomic observation” (Diodorus i. 28), “medical observation of the 
course of a disease”? (Galen, De Opt. i. 109), “observation of a festival’’ 
(Ad Diognet. iv. 5), etc. In the present passage, however, era mapa- 
typncews, “with observation” (preposition of attendant circumstances) 
can mean only “so that it can be perceived.” But whether this 
“observation” is to be gained by signs accompanying or preceding the 
phenomenon can be settled only from the context. 

The case of évrés is more complicated. The word is common 
enough in secular Greek and before a noun or a pronoun in the singular 


* Cf. Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke, p. 153. 
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means “ within,’ or, when used absolutely and supplied with the article, 
it means the “inner part.” This latter use is found in Matt. 23:26 (the 
only other occurrence of the word in the New Testament) and in the 
LXX is found in Ps. 102:1 (103:1); Is. 16:11; Sir. 19:26; I Macc. 4:48. 
The former use of the word occurs in the LXX in Ps. 38:4 (39:3); 
108: 22 (109:22); Cant. 3:10, and is a variant in Job 18:19—seven (or 
eight) occurrences in all in the LXX. But the use before a noun or 
pronoun in the plural (as here) is more difficult. (1) The simplest use 
is where the prepositional force is directed toward each member of the 
plural group separately, the usage presupposed in the translation 
“within you.” This use is represented, e.g., in Symmachus’ version of 
the O.T. in Ps. 72:21 (73:21), évrés trav vedpav, “within the reins.” 
And this meaning of the word is that assumed by the Greek patristic 
commentators on Luke 17:21, by Chrysostom most notably. (2) If the 
members of the plural group form a continuous whole (as “boundaries” 
in a local, “days” in a temporal sense), the prepositional force may be 
directed toward this whole. Modern English would then translate 
normally by “within,” although “in the midst of” would be a possible 
(slightly archaic) rendition. So Symmachus in Hab. 3:2, évrés rév 
évavrov, “within the years”; Mic. 5:6 (5), évrés ruddy airis, “within 
her gates.” This use is common in the papyri® and seems to be 
the only use in them of évrés before a plural but in Luke 17:21 it 
is impossible. (3) When the members of the plural group are separated 
objects, the prepositional force may still be directed toward the group as 
a whole, but then in English “within” cannot normally be used in transla- 
tion and instead “in the midst of” (or ““among”) isemployed. This isa 
good classical usage (Xenophon, Amabasis, évrés airév, used of baggage 
and men, “in their midst,” i. 10. 3) and is found in Symmachus Ps. 87:6 
(88:5), évrds vexp@v éAeVOepos, “free among the dead’; Ps. 140:5 
(141:5), vrs T&v Kaxi@v abrov, “in the midst of their evils”; Lam. 1:3, 
évrés Tov OALBovrwv airyy, “in the midst of those troubling her.’”4 It is 

2 Exceptionally before a noun in the singular the word may mean “before.” 
Aquila in Job 2:8 has the curious phrase évrés 7s omodoi, “in the midst of the 
ash-heap.” 

3 Local use PF, i, 50, 4, 13, 36, 80; OP, iv, 729, 30; temporal use RL, 4, 1; 6, 2-3, 
56, 1; OP, ii, 237, viii, 31; GULp, i, 107, 5; AP, ii, 72, 5; 80, 16; PF, i, 83, 10-12. 

4Von Dobschiitz, The Eschatology of the Gospels, p. 131, footnote, writes, “It is 
worth remark that the parallels brought forward in favour of the meaning ‘in the midst 
of you’ are all taken from early writers, as Thukydides, Plato, Xenophon.” The 


examples quoted from Symmachus supply this omission. And they have special 
importance, inasmuch as Symmachus endeavored to give a translation in idiomatic 
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also the meaning of évrés assumed by the Latin translators (both the 
Old Latin and the Vulgate here have inira vos) and by both of the 
Old Syriac versions (bainathkhon in both Sinaitic and Curetonian) and, 
probably, in the Peshitto also (begaw menkhon, with a possibility that 
the last phrase may mean “within you’’). 

Consequently, the linguistic evidence for the use of the word else- 
where gives little help in the present case. Retranslation into Aramaic 
does not help at all, for the meaning must be fixed in the Greek before 
the Aramaic equivalent can be selected. (A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 
p. 87, gives up the attempt; Dalman, The Words of Jesus, fixes on 
begawwekhon, }1232 “within you,” p. 145; cf. also the indecision of 
Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 309.) Nor does the LXX help, for 
its three or four anarthrous usages of the word are all before singulars. 
But when Luke’s general style is brought into consideration a certain 
advantage is given to (1), since for “in the midst of” before a plural Luke 
uses év péow in 2:46; 8:7; 10:3 (this instance being taken from Q, 
Matt. 10:16); 24:36; Acts 1:15; 2:22; 27:21, and before a singular in 
Luke 21:21; 22:55; Acts 17:22. So there is a probability that if he 
had here meant “in the midst” he would have used év péow and the 
fact that he has not done so points to the translation “within.” But, of . 
course, such an argument is far from final, all the more as there is always 
a possibility that in the present case Luke has simply transcribed some 
source that was already written in Greek (so B. Weiss, Die Quellen der 
synoptischen Ueberlieferung, p. 69, who prints evrés as part of Q). 

With éorv, “is,” the problem is the force of the tense. The 
present here may be timeless, denoting simply a general truth (gnomic 
present). Or it may be a strict present, emphasizing the time of speak- 
ing. Or, like the verb “cometh,” it may stand for a future in a proleptic 
sense. As far as the form itself is concerned there is no way of settling 
the question, and these ambiguities, when combined with those of 
évrés give, obviously, a number of possibilities of interpretation. 

Broadly speaking, however, these possibilities reduce to three: (a) 
The kingdom of God cometh not so that it can be observed: neither shall 
they say, Lo, here! or, There! for lo, the kingdom of God is within your 
hearts; (6) The kingdom of God cometh not so that it can be observed 
(or predicted): neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! for lo, the 
kingdom of God is in your midst; (c) The kingdom of God cometh not 
Greek. Dobschiitz’ further words “‘whereas the LXX uses the word in the sense of 


‘in the interior of’”’ require some qualification from the fact that all the (very few) 
occurrences in the LXX are before a singular. 
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so that it can be predicted: neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! 
for, lo, the kingdom of God shall be in your midst. 

a) is the translation adopted in the special commentaries on the Third 
Gospel of Godet (1888), and Wellhausen (1904), and much more cau- 
tiously favored by H. J. Holtzmann (Hand-Commentar, 1901; see also 
below under c) and by Bruce (Expositor’s Greek Testament, 1897), while 
among the long list of more general writers who uphold this interpretation 
may be mentioned E. Haupt (Die eschatologischen Aussagen Jesu, pp. 
12-15, 1895), Dalman (The Words of Jesus, Eng. trans., pp. 143-47, 
1902), Schmidt (The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 309, 1905), von Dobschiitz 
(The Eschatology of the Gospels, pp. 129-32, 1910), and Feine (Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments, 2d ed., pp. 56-57, 1911). 

This interpretation divests the Kingdom of external characteristics 
and makes it a matter of interior disposition, “wherever there is a heart 
properly inclined toward God, there is the Kingdom of God.” Parallels 
—or partial parallels—to this are easily adducible from the teaching of 
Jesus, to whom, indeed, the heart was the only part of man that mattered 
(Matt. 5:3, 8; Mark 7:20~23, etc.). And certain analogies to this 
interpretation can be discovered in Jewish thought, more especially if 
“Kingdom” be emphasized as “sovereignty.” So in Berakhoth 2, 2 the 
order of the words in the Sh*ma is explained to mean “first taking the 
Kingdom [or the yoke of the Kingdom] and afterward the yoke of the 
commandments”’ (good references in Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, I, 
267-68; Dalman, u.s., pp. 96-98; Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, p. 299). 

The difficulties with this interpretation, however, are serious. In the 
first place, “is within you” makes a bad contrast to “neither shall they 
say,” forcing on the latter words the rather awkward sense “nor shall 
anyone ever be able to say” (so Haupt). It is possible, however, to 
regard (with Holtzmann) the words “neither .... There!” as an 
interpolation from the immediate context (vs. 23), but this lacks proof. 
More serious is the fact that “in your hearts” seems startingly inappro- 
priate when addressed to Pharisees—the persons in whose hearts the 
Kingdom pre-eminently was not. Moreover, this conception of the 
Kingdom was exceedingly unusual (whatever parallels there may exist 
notwithstanding) and the Pharisees seem again to be most inappropri- 
ately chosen as recipients of a really revolutionary doctrine. Nor is it 
quite satisfactory to reply that “your” here may be understood in a 
general sense, “within your hearts, if it exists for you at all,” “the heart 
is the proper seat, whether you have it or not.” For the “your”’ refers 
concretely to hearers of whom it is conceived that none has the Kingdom, 
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and the generalization is strained and unnatural. “Within the heart,” 
“within men’s hearts,” “within men” would be the forms to be expected. 
An alternative that is as old as Tertullian (Adv. Marc. 4, 35) translates 
“within your power to put into your heart,” but, while the Greek may 
perhaps bear this sense, yet it is beyond the pale of good exegesis. It 
seems simpler to argue that the Pharisees as auditors have been intro- 
duced by Luke, who found the saying with no hearers mentioned, just as 
in other cases he seems to have constructed the situation from the saying 
itself. But this assumption simply transfers the difficulty, for the 
difficulties in the way of Pharisees as original auditors are difficulties in 
the way of Luke’s having introduced them as auditors. The saying 
might suggest “disciples” or “the people” or “a certain man,” but 
“Pharisees” seems hardly possible. 

Doubtless these difficulties are not fatal. But they are real and, even 
at the present stage of the discussion, prescribe caution in the adoption 
of this interpretation. 

b) is adopted among the commentators-by Meyer (last German 
edition in 1867), B. Weiss (latest revision of Meyer, 1901, and in many 
other works), J. Weiss (Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 1906, 2d ed., 
1907, and in many other works), and Plummer (International Critical 
Commentary, 1896). Among other scholars may be cited O. Holtzmann 
(Leben Jesu, pp. 196-97, 1901), Wendt (Die Lehre Jesu, 2d ed., pp. 250- 
51, 1901), and Sharman (The Teaching of Jesus About the Future, p. 307, 
1909). Of these, Plummer and Wendt express an alternative preference 
for a), while of the scholars mentioned as supporting a) Schmidt regards 
6) as within possible consideration, H. J. Holtzmann does not commit 
himself, and Bruce states that his preference for a) is due only to his own 
sympathies. J. Weiss, however, regards a) as categorically “false,” 
holding on the other hand that 5) may have to give way to c). 

All of these scholars, except Schmidt, explain the passage by means 
of Luke 11:20= Matt. 12:28, “if I by the finger [or Spirit] of God cast 
out demons, then is the Kingdom of God come upon you.” In the 
Messiah a supernatural power had been brought on earth that was over- 
throwing the reign of evil, so causing a revolution that might fitly be 
spoken of as the coming of the Kingdom. More especially, on comparing 
Luke 7:28= Matt. 11:11, “he that is but little in the Kingdom of God 
is greater than he,” this power is conceived to have affected certain 
human beings besides the Messiah and so the Kingdom of God is actually 
“in the Pharisees’ midst.”” And whether the accent is thrown on the 
Messiah alone (Meyer, Sharman ?), on the Messiah and the disciples, 
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(B. Weiss, Plummer), or on the supernatural power at work (J. Weiss, 
O. Holtzmann, Wendt) is not of very much importance. Nor is it of 
much importance whether “with observation” be construed to mean 
“so that it can be seen” or “‘so that it can be foretold.” The reference, 
in Luke 11:20 to visible signs would seem to make the latter the better 
interpretation, but a definite decision is impossible. Schmidt dissents 
here by refusing to see in the passage any reference to a new external 
force and he holds that 5), if adopted must have exactly the same 
force as a), “an inner reality” in men’s lives is the only thing in point. 

This interpretation is relieved of most of the difficulties of a) but the 
first of a)’s difficulties becomes more formidable. For now “is” must be 
taken as a strict and emphatic present, quite equal to “exists already.” 
But “already” is not in the text and the verb for “is” occupies the most 
unemphatic position possible. (An awkward translation from the 
Aramaic might explain this but such an assumption is perilous.) So that 
the difficulty again is real, although again not fatal. 

c) is adopted in the commentaries of Loisy (Les évangiles synoptiques, 
1907), and of Montefiore (The Synoptic Gospels, 1909) and counts among 
its further supporters Jiilicher (Die Gleichnisse Jesu, 2d ed., II, 136, 1899), 
A. Meyer (Jesu Muttersprache, p. 87, 1896), and Mathews (The Messianic 
Hope in the New Testament, p. 70, 1905). As was said above, J. Weiss 
considers this the alternative possibility, while in the Lehrbuch der 
neutestamentlichen T heologie, 2d ed., 1, pp. 399-400, 1911, H. J. Holtzmann 
appears to give his final support to c) (but contrast the reserve on pp. 
291-92).5 

The great advantage of this interpretation is that it brings vss. 20-21 
into close connection with what follows, so that vss. 22-37 are simply an 
expansion of vss. 20-21. And this representation of a short saying 
delivered in public and then elaborated in the presence of the disciples is 
altogether in the manner of the Gospels; cf., e.g., Mark 7:14-23. Nor 
does the fact that “is” is present and not future count against it, for the 
present, apparently, simply carries on the present of “cometh,” while, 
besides, in Aramaic no distinction can be made between a present and a 
future (if the Aramaic contained a verb here at all). And the unemphatic 
position of the verb which told against 5) is exactly what would be 
needed now. 

Of the three interpretations, then, it would seem that thus far c) has 
the fewest objections. The next question is to determine the possibility 


SIt may be noted that Weinel, Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments, p. 52, 
Ig11, regards the meaning of the passage as too uncertain to be used for further 
argument. 
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of reconciling these interpretations with the other teaching as to the 
coming of the Kingdom, assuming the genuineness of both the passages 
that teach a present and those that teach a future coming. 

c) presents the fewest difficulties, again. It can be reconciled with 
such passages as Luke 7:28; 11:20 by assuming that the present coming 
there taught is a preliminary manifestation that will be followed by the 
coming proper. Difficulty arises chiefly with Mark 13:7-8, 24-25, 
28-29 (disregarding the expansions in Matt. and Luke as admittedly 
secondary). But the “wars and rumors” of vss. 7-8 are too distant 
from the end to be genuine signs, and the portents of vss. 24-25 seem to 
be concomitants of the end and not real preliminary signs. And it is by 
no means certain that the fig tree of vss. 28-29 refers to the actual end, 
as it may very well point to the fall of Jerusalem. 

b) is more difficult, for that “the coming of the Kingdom cannot be 
‘observed’ because it has come already” is hard to reconcile with a 
catastrophic coming still in prospect. The question of the Pharisees, 
moreover, fixes the sense in which Kingdom is used and to suppose (with 
Meyer, B. Weiss) that Jesus deliberately used the word in a different 
sense in His reply seems more than strange. Yet it is hardly deniable 
that something like “the only coming that has practical value for man 
has begun already—whatever future manifestations there may be will be 
simply a ratification—instead of looking around for signs that shall move 
heaven and earth, do you attend to what is going on in your midst” is 
thinkable. It is cumbersome, no doubt, but possible and quite con- 
ceivable as coming from Jesus. Something of the same kind will answer 
for a), although now the timeless present makes reconciliation still more 
difficult, as a general law is stated. In the case of a), however, there is 
a further difficulty in the reconciliation with Luke 11: 20—can a present 
coming that cannot be perceived “because it is in the hearts of men” be 
brought into agreement with one that displays itself in very visible signs ? 
The conflict is still not hopeless but the fact that there are now three 
kinds of coming to be distinguished do not add to the attractiveness of 
a). It would seem, then, that the case of c) is further strengthened. 

If, now, the above reconciliations are felt to be unsatisfactory, the only 
further resource is the critical removal of the conflicting passages. 
Here c) again has the easiest case, for Mark 13: 7-8, 24-25, belong to the 
most suspicious part of the Synoptists, the so-called Little Apocalypse 
(to which Loisy, at least, adds vss. 28-29 as well). The problem is far 
more serious if a) is adopted and stressed to the exclusion of all passages 
that teach a future coming (so Schmidt, while much the same is true of 
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Sharman’s use of 6). The argument is that since primitive Christianity 
had such an eschatological character, the “‘pillar-texts” are the non- 
eschatological sayings “that prove their genuineness most convincingly 
by being in contrast with this prevailing apocalyptic mood” (Schmidt, 
p. 308). But the justice of such logic must be questioned rather sharply. 
In the first place, the assumption that the teaching of Jesus has been 
loaded with a doctrine against which he protested (Sharman, p. 327) 
involves the assumption that he was not clear enough or strong enough to 
convert his disciples to his position. And in the second place, it is 
untrue that the early Christian teaching is uniformly apocalyptic. A 
certain instance is the Fourth Gospel which (to use von Dobschiitz’ 
apt term) has “transmuted” the eschatology until there is hardly a trace 
of real eschatology left. And it is perfectly certain that this tendency 
was not created as a wholly novel thing by the Fourth Gospel, as other- 
wise the reception of the Gospel would be inconceivable. And so a 
counter-argument can be built up in this way: On such radical, critical 
assumptions a late date must be predicated for the Third Gospel, 
doubtless well within the period preceding the publication of the Fourth. 
Analogies between the Lukan and the Johannine traditions have long 
been a commonplace of criticism. Luke 17: 20-21 belongs to the special 
Lukan matter and so may be suspected of being fairly late. Therefore, 
Luke 17: 20-21 may be conceived as a late protest against the apocalyptic 
thought and a protest formed along pre-Johannine lines. Compared 
with the abundant statements in Mark and Q, this isolated saying in a 
secondary source can have no critical weight. This argument (an 
elaboration of that of Loisy and Montefiore) seems decisive, so that if 
a) is to be insisted on and held to be contradictory of the passages that 
teach a future coming, then it is critically necessary to regard Luke 
17:20-21 as an accretion to the teaching of Jesus. 

Finally,® there may be noted the method of Haupt, who accomplishes 
a reconciliation by a symbolic interpretation of the apocalyptic passages 
that reduces them all to a Johannine sense. But this is inadmissible for 
exegesis, however excellent it may be for expository or homiletic pur- 
poses. For a symbolism that must have been taken by the hearers for 
objective reality ceases to be symbolism for historical interpretation. It 
is quite arguable, of course, that Christ designedly veiled the future under 
current categories that would receive their interpretation through the 

6 A further possibility is to consider that Jesus himself taught differently at differ- 


ent periods of the ministry. But a treatment of the possibilities of this would carry 
the discussion too far afield. 
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events, but a defense of this theory belongs to dogmatics and not to 
exegesis. 

Summarizing: a) perhaps has certain linguistic advantages. But it 
is difficult to apply even so as to make the passage self-consistent and 
when compared with other passages requires either strained reconciliation 
or radical, critical operations. Indeed, a) even throws doubt on the 
authenticity of the passage. 6) has fewer difficulties than a) but still 
presents very real problems. ¢) is practically free from the difficulties 
of the other two interpretations and really requires no critical devices. 
Consequently it would seem that the passage Luke 17:20-21 should be 
enrolled as supporting the eschatological theory. 


Burton Scotr EAsTon 
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A NEW CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE MINOR PROPHETS 


The great International Critical Commentary moves steadily toward 
completion. Within the last year or two important volumes on Genesis, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther have seen the light. And now a second instal- 
ment of the Minor Prophets comes to greet us.t The history of this 
volume reveals the vast scope of the series. In the original plan, the 
whole of the Minor Prophets were assigned to the late President Harper, 
the commentary on these books to cover two volumes. Dr. Harper’s 
work on Amos and Hosea proved so fruitful, however, that an additional 
volume was allowed him. On his lamented death the present editors 
assumed responsibility for the second group of prophets, Drs. Smith and 
Bewer meantime co-operating with Professor H. G. Mitchell in the 
preparation of the third and concluding volume. ‘ 

The work has been wisely distributed between the three authors, the 
larger portion, embracing Micah, Zephaniah, and Nahum, being allotted 
to Dr. Harper’s pupil and associate, Professor John M. P. Smith; the 
short, but highly complex and interesting book of Habakkuk to Dr. 
Ward; and the kindred group, Obadiah and Joel, to Dr. Bewer. The 
independence of the several contributors is emphasized by the separate 
pagination, the volume being “really composed of three little volumes 
bound in one.”’ While the general plan of the series is adhered to, the 
commentary thus presents an interesting study of individual points 
of view. 

One is struck, at the outset, by the comprehensive sweep of the 
whole. In sheer mass the new commentary outweighs, not merely all 
previous English work on similar lines, but even the great contributions 
of Nowack and Marti. In none of these are the problems either of 
introduction or of text and interpretation so fully and thoroughly 
canvassed. The volume is thus a register of work done, and results 
achieved, in the study of the Minor Prophets, which must form an indis- 
pensable basis for all further progress. And yet we are never lost in 
mere details of scholarship. Out of the mass.of heterogeneous material 

1A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Obadiah and Joel (International Critical Commentary). By John Merlin Powis Smith, 


Ph.D., William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., and Julius A. Bewer, Ph.D. New York: 
Scribner, 1911. xix+363 pages. 
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there are built up broad impressions of the prophets and their work, 
which set them in strong relief as the dominating personalities of their 
age—the great upholders of the religious and literary traditions of Israel. 

As Lowth long ago observed, the prophets of the Old Testament are 
real poet-preachers, who pour forth their oracles in measured, rhythmical 
form—though one can hardly expect to find here the exact meters of 
pure poetry. Our present authors show admirable judgment in dealing 
with this whole question. They all feel the rhythmical pulse of the 
prophets’ rhetoric. But they see that the varying moods of prophecy 
demand a corresponding variety in the rhythmical movement. Thus 
“no attempt is made to stretch the text of Micah’’—or the other prophets 
—“upon the Procrustean bed of a metrical system” (I, 7). The 
changing movements are left to convey their own impressions of feeling. 
In this connection one may specially note Dr. Bewer’s fine appreciation 
of the effect produced by the breaking in of the stately hexameter, or 
the plaintive elegiac measure (the pentameter), upon the quick staccato 
movement of Joel’s normal tetrameters. This feeling for the varied 
rhythmical flow of the prophecy has enabled him to reproduce the 
“sweet, plaintive cadences of Joel’s beautiful” lyrics, and the “swift, 
galloping”’ descriptions of the onward march of the locusts, in a series of 
really brilliant renderings (III, 68 ff.). 

The strong, ripe scholarship of Dr. Smith is evident throughout the 
section assigned to him. In learning, judgment, and sureness of critical 
touch his commentary will bear comparison with the best of its German 
rivals. In a brief review one cannot, of course, enter into details of 
exegesis. Our purpose will be better served, therefore, by a survey of 
the main results of criticism. 

The genuine prophecy of Micah is limited to the keen, impassioned 
pictures of impending judgment in chaps. 1-3, with possible fragments 
in 4:14; 5:9-12; 6:9-16; 7:1-6. The general apocalyptic outlook of 
chaps. 4 and 5 is proof conclusive of Stade’s argument for their later 
origin. “Nothing short of a complete reversal of current views concern- 
ing Hebrew eschatology . . . . could make these chapters intelligible 
for the age of Micah.” Nor can criticism rest content with Stade’s pro- 
visional distribution of the chapters between two main sources. To Dr. 
Smith they “seem to contain a miscellaneous collection of fragments 
gathered up from various sources, and having little in common other 
than a hopeful outlook for the future” (I, 12). Essentially the same 
judgment is passed on the two closing chapters. The possibility of 
Micah’s authorship is left open for 6:9-16 and 7:1-6. At all events, 
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these sections, together with 6:1-5, “might be placed in any period of 
Hebrew history subsequent to the appearance of the great prophets.” 
On the other hand, the great ethical passage, 6: 6-8, “seems to reflect the 
wisdom of the sages and to belong in the earlier half of the post-exilic 
age.” The two nearly related sections, 7:7-10 and 7:14-20, “come 
apparently both out of the same conditions; Israel is suffering but 
hoping, looking back with longing upon the good old days and praying 
for vengeance; they are best located in the later post-exilic period, 
after the work of Nehemiah and Ezra.” The intervening verses, 
7: 11-13, are “wholly detached from the context, and are to be explained 
as coming from the period after the fall of Jerusalem, but before the 
rebuilding of the city walls” (I, 15 f.). 

In the criticism of Zephaniah likewise the lead given by Stade is 
closely followed up. The genuineness of chap. 1 is fully admitted; apart 
from the oracle against Moab and Ammon (vss. 8-11) and the presup- 
position of Nineveh’s fall in vs. 15, the whole of chap. 2 is assigned to the 
prophet; but “in the third chapter the only original matter is found in 
vss. 1-5.” Old material may, indeed, be preserved in vss. 6 f.; “but in 
that case they are out of place in their present context.” The rest of the 
chapter is unmistakably late, vss. 8-13 being “a post-exilic addition, 
in which is now included a gloss (vss. 9 f.) revealing a different attitude 
toward the heathen and interrupting the continuity of thought between 
vss. 8 and 11,” and vss. 14-20 representing “another addition from post- 
exilic times, which has likewise undergone someinner expansion” (I, 172f.). 

For long years Nahum escaped intact from the crucible. But since 
Gunkel called attention to the acrostic form of chap. 1, its independence 
has been generally accepted. Dr. Smith traces the acrostic no farther 
than 1:10, regarding these verses as a product of later eschatological 
reflection, which has displaced the original beginning of Nahum’s 
prophecy. The only other extraneous matter in the book is found in the 
apocalyptic interpolation (1:12, 13, 15) and the closing verses (3:18 f.), 
which reflect the accomplishment of the tragic end threatened to 
Nineveh (I, 268 f.). 

The composition of Habakkuk is one of the thorniest problems in 
criticism. Dr. Ward deals with the question briefly, and with less 
decision than one might wish. He recognizes the dissolving points of 
view in chap. 1, but suggests that 1: 2-11 may be regarded “as a dramatic 
representation of an earlier divine interposition for punishment” (II, 3). 
Of the maledictions in chap. 2 only the first is connected with Yahweh’s 
answer in the preceding verses. The remaining four are brought down 
“nearly or quite to the Maccabean period.” The psalm in chap. 3 is 
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assigned to the same period; and the connection of the piece with 
Habakkuk (3:1) suggests to Dr. Ward that Habakkuk was “the last 
compiler and editor of the first two chapters, and may have been the 
author of the last part of the second chapter” (II, 6 f.)—a conclusion 
which seems to us an inversion of critical probabilities. 

The work of Dr. Bewer is singularly fresh and stimulating. He 
wields the critical scalpel as finely as his fellow-contributors; but there 
is a real thrill in his tones when he passes from analysis to sympathetic 
interpretation of the thought and feeling of the prophets. Obadiah 
covers but one short chapter. Of that nothing is left to the prophet 
himself but vss. 7-15, the historical complexion of which points to a date 
in the fifth century B.c. (somewhat after Malachi). The opening verses 
are drawn from an earlier prophet, and are quoted likewise by Jer. chap. 
49, while vss. 19-21 are universally assigned to an apocalyptic dreamer 
just before the age of Joel. The genuine utterance of Obadiah is aglow 
with ardent patriotism. Joel moves from lurid pictures of judgment to 
plaintive appeals for repentance, followed by rapturous lyrical anticipa- 
tions of the happy days to come through Yahweh’s favor. Dr. Bewer is 
so far impressed by the recent arguments of Rothstein, Sievers, Duhm, 
etc., as to concede the bulk of chap. 4 to a later hand than Joel. He 
renders this hypothesis more easy by eliminating the references to “the 
day of Yahweh” in chaps. 1 and 2. But hestill holds fast to the probable 
authenticity of 3:4@; 4:2@, 9-14a, thus vindicating Joel’s claim to be a 
true father of apocalypse. The editor who wove the separate parts 
together by the scarlet thread of “the day of Yahweh” was still further 
imbued with the spirit of apocalypse. Joel himself may be placed about 
400 B.C., his editor a few decades later, and the final patch 4:4-8 a year 
or two after the capture of Jerusalem by Artaxerxes Ochus (cir. 352 B.Cc.). 

No space remains for comment. But enough has been said in 
evidence of the fulness, care, and candor, the keen, searching criticism, 
and the literary and religious insight of the whole volume. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE ALEx. R. GorDON 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE COMPOSITION OF ISAIAH ONCE MORE* 


The progressive science of Old Testament criticism requires the 
publication of just such a survey as Professor Kennett’s to keep us aware 
of the fact that the problems of Isaiah are never solved. The Regius 

The Composition of the Book of Isaiah in the Light of History and Archaeology. 
By Robert H. Kennett. (The Schweich Lectures, 1909.) London: Frowde, roto. 
Vi+94 pages. 3s. net. 
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Professor of Hebrew at Queens’ College, Cambridge, has boldly under- 
taken to give a bird’s-eye view of these problems in a short series of three 
lectures. Details must of necessity be omitted, for space will not allow 
any such expressions as one may expect to find in a commentary. 
Though his work is based on a critical knowledge of Hebrew, the lecturer 
has had in mind throughout the student of the English Bible. 

No man who attempts to enlighten his readers on Isaiah will be so 
rash as to pass by the great scholars who have already plowed deep into 
the soil of its difficulties, and produced commendable results. Our 
lecturer lays special emphasis upon the works of Cheyne and of Duhm, 
and to them especially he makes loyal acknowledgment. 

Two methods of procedure may be followed in this study: (1) either 
to take the sections of Isaiah in the order in which they are now arranged, 
and examine them in the light of history; or, (2) to consider the history 
of Israel, then look into the Book of Isaiah for prophecies which exactly 
correspond with it. The author follows the second method, and thus 
considers the history of Judah from Isaiah’s time onward, and deals 
especially with those incidents to which passages in the book of Isaiah 
may be considered definitely to refer. 

By a priori argument the conclusion is reached that “a written book 
of Isaiah did not exist for a considerable period after Isaiah’s death”’ 
(p. 6). It is not a sufficient support to that conclusion to say that 
Jeremiah did not quote from it. Neither did he quote Amos nor Hosea. 
Neither did Ezekiel make any mention of, nor quote from, Jeremiah. 
Arguments from silence may be plausible, yet wholly specious. 

The crux of the Kings’ history of Sennacherib’s reign (II Kings 18:13) 
is easily yet precariously disposed of by reading “‘twenty-fourth” for 
“fourteenth,” which would give the dates of Hezekiah’s reign as 725-696 
B.c. (p. 17). Such a textual change is only one of several suggestions 
which may be given that allow an even distribution of the events of his 
reign without changing the years of the reigns of the succeeding kings. 

The first lecture concerns itself with “the nucleus of the Book of 
Isaiah,” to which he assigns the following passages: 1:2-23; 2:6-21; 
chap. 3; 4:1; 5:1—8:18; 9:8-21; 10:1-19, 28-32; 14:28-32; 17:1-3; 
20:22; chaps. 28 and 31. 

The second lecture is entitled, ‘““Enlargement of the Original Book of 
Isaiah by the Addition of Prophecies Composed in the Babylonian and 
Persian Periods.” The sweep of history surveyed is that stretching from 
the fall of Assyria (606 B.c.) to the conquest of Alexander the Great 
(332 B.c.). We take exceptions to a few statements which are scarcely 
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well enough guarded. It is doubtful whether Aramaic was “the official 
language of communication” throughout Assyria and Babylonia proper, 
as early as the sixth century B.c. (p. 28). It is not difficult to explain 
why such a vast number of Jews, even if Cyrus allowed free permission 
to return, after fifty years’ absence, only the old men remembering their 
home land, preferred to remain in Babylonia (p. 33). Indeed it would 
be difficult to explain if vast numbers should have returned, for they had 
adopted in large part Babylonian customs, and had built their houses, 
reared their families, and established their business interests in Babylonia, 
and persons under sixty years of age knew nothing of the land of their 
fathers, and the few of sixty and over would scarcely organize an expedi- 
tion in the face of the opposition of the younger elements of society. 
Ezra’s picture of the first return seems entirely plausible and natural. 
That there was “‘an attack on Jerusalem by Samaritans, Ammonites, 
Moabites, and Edomites, who destroyed the wall which had apparently 
been just completed, and wreaked their vengeance on the city,” about 
460-455, is not borne out by any direct testimony of an Old Testament 
writer, not in the least by Ezra, chap. 4. Edom’s punishment for their 
treacherous attack on the Jews, also probably involved Moab; to this 
period the prophecies against Moab in Isa., chaps. 15 and 16 “may be 
assigned” (p. 34). The reign of Artaxerxes Ochus gives a clue to the 
composition of many elements in Isa., chaps. 24-27; at least, the terminus 
ad quem is about the time of Alexander the Great’s conquests of Asia 
Minor, 334. B.c. The similarity of the thought in chaps. 24-27 with such 
late psalms as Pss. 60 and 83, and with Zech., chaps. 9-14 is said to favor 
alate date. The lecturer sets forth as a probable view to his mind that 
“the genuine words of Isaiah the son of Amoz were written down in 
Palestine at some time subsequent to Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction of 
Jerusalem.” The last half of p. 41 is rather confusing in its method of 
statement regarding the number of prophetic booksinthecanon. Tothe 
time of Cyrus the author assigns chaps. 13; 14:1-27; chaps. 21, 40; 
41:1-7, 21-29; chaps. 43; 44:9-20, 24-28; 45:1-13; 46:1—48:15, 20, 
21; to the time between Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander the Great, 
chaps. 15; 16:1-12; chaps. 36-39; to the time of Alexander, 23: 1-14. 
Lecture III considers the “modification of the enlarged book of 
Isaiah during the Maccabaean period, and addition to it of prophecies 
recently composed.” This lecture is slightly colored by the author’s 
article (Journ. Theol. Studies, July, 1906) in which he presents argu- 
ments to show that ‘“‘ Deuteronomy was not published in Jerusalem until 
after the death of Gedaliah” (586 or 585 B.c.) (p. 43). Hence the 
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law limiting sacrifice to one sanctuary did not become operative until 
some time after the fall of Jerusalem. 

The terrific results of the Greek invasion in the Maccabaean period 
are reflected in Isa. 56:9—57:13 which he regarded as an imitation of an 
older prophecy (p. 56). Chaps. 65 and 66 are thought to refer in part to 
practices on Greek soil (p. 57). To Isa. 63:1-6 and chaps. 34 and 
25:10 ff. are referred the Edomite invasion by the Hasmonaeans in the 
middle of the second century B.c. 

The author finds the basis for Isa. 9:1-7 in the triumphant march 
and conquests of Simon, 142-141 B.C. (p. 70), confirmed by archaeological 
evidence that needs further proof to be of value here. Isa. 52:13—53:12 
is said to be descriptive of the Hasidim, the pious ones who have proved 
themselves to be the true Israel; and the author asserts that a careful 
study of the tenses of the verbs here used “shows with absolute certainty 
that the suffering of the Lord’s servant is an accomplished fact” (p. 72). It 
may be said that “absolute certainty” is an unknown factor in the 
syntax of Hebrew tenses, and is a precarious statement upon which to 
base an argument regarding a fundamental matter of interpretation. 

There is “no great difficulty in supposing that it (Isaiah) may have 
been finished in, or shortly after the year 140 B.c.” To this later period 
all the remaining portions of Isaiah not mentioned above are assigned. 

The lectures cover all the territory from Isaiah’s day down to 140 
B.C., and, of necessity, in a very cursory and condensed form. They are 
a splendid survey of the radical wing of scholarship, but the lecturer 
sometimes walks on very thin ice, and counts as proved some points 
which are still widely and rightfully questioned. 


IrA MAvRICE PRICE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NEW WORKS ON NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 


Three works on New Testament theology have recently come to us 
from Germany, bearing respectively the names of the well-known authors 
Feine,' H. J. Holtzmann,? and Weinel.’ 

* Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Von P. Feine. Zweite, stark umgearbeitete 
Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. xii+731 pages. M. 14.50. 

2 Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie. Von H. J. Holtzmann. In zwei 
Banden. Zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage. Herausgegeben von A. Jiilicher und W. 
Bauer. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. xx-+580 and xv+615 pages. M. 26.50. 

3 Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments: Die Religion Jesu und des Urchris- 
tentums (Grundriss der theologischen Wissenschaften. 19. Abteil.). Von H. Weinel. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. xv+603 pages. M. 11.50. 
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Feine’s second edition follows only a year after the first, which was 
reviewed at length in these pages.4 A few words regarding the new 
edition are all that will be necessary here. The material has been 
rearranged and considerably supplemented, though the author’s point 
of view and his general conclusions are the same as formerly. His 
interest is primarily theological rather than historical, his main purpose 
being to observe “the redeeming revelation of God in the person of 
Jesus.” Moderately critical, literary, and historical processes are em- 
ployed to establish this result. The discussion centers, accordingly, 
about the figures of Jesus and his two great apostolic interpreters, Paul 
and John. The primitive Palestinian Christian community has interest 
for the author only in so far as it supplies “theological views as pre- 
suppositions of the Pauline theology.” Nearly 450 pages of the volume 
are devoted to an exposition of the doctrines of Paul and John, the topics 
being classified in the main according to the categories of so-called 
systematic theology. Of the religious situation in which early Chris- 
tianity grew up, and of the pragmatic features of this new religious 
movement, we are told almost nothing. 

Holtzmann’s two volumes are also a second edition, but they have 
been so thoroughly rewritten since the publication of the first edition in 
1897 that they are practically a new work. The plan of the new edition 
is, however, almost identical with that of the former, and the author’s 
general position on the problems of New Testament study is essentially 
the same. The significant new feature is the bringing of the entire 
treatment up to date by citing recent literature and estimating the value 
of more recently expressed opinions. Though the volumes are issued 
under the editorship of Jiilicher and Bauer, the editors have done little 
more than to supervise the publication of the manuscript which was 
virtually completed, even to the writing of the “Preface,” before the 
author’s death in August, 1910. Thus it is the ripe fruit of a long life 
devoted to New Testament study by one who was in some sense a 
pioneer, and admittedly a leader, among German scholars since the 
appearance of his Synoptische Evangelien in 1863. 

How does the author define his task? This is the fundamental query 
which one makes when taking up a volume on New Testament theology. 
The notion of a biblical theology, in the earliest days of that science, 
seems to have been an exposition of the doctrinal content of the biblical 
books for apologetic purposes. Biblical theology was merely the hand- 
maid of systematic theology. Even in a more advanced stage of the 

4 American Journal of Theology, XIV (1910), 448-50. 
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science, when students began to realize that the New Testament books 
were originally not systematic treatises on doctrine, the interpreter’s 
chief aim often was to substantiate his own belief. Then came the con- 
ception—and in this respect Holtzmann’s first edition was a real pioneer 
—that the New Testament writers’ thinking should be studied primarily 
from their own standpoint; the adjustment between their thinking and 
modern thinking was not the task of the New Testament theologian as 
such., Thus one fundamental principle was laid down: this study should 
be purely historical in its aim. This is one of Holtzmann’s chief canons 
in his present as well as in his earlier work. 

The purely historical interest may itself be variously limited. Atten- 
tion may be fixed upon the theological content of the New Testament 
writings, or an effort may be made to go behind that literature to the 
lives of the more important individuals there mentioned. The task then 
is to discover the chief religious ideas held by these individuals. This 
was the distinctive problem which Holtzmann sought to solve in 1897, 
and it is the one he keeps constantly before him in his latest work. First 
he expounds Jesus’ teaching in the light of the religious and ethical 
thought-world of contemporary Judaism. The real Jesus of history 
whom he finds here is the figure portrayed in the Gospel of Mark, with 
the addition of a quantity of teaching contained only in the common 
non-Markan tradition of Matthew and Luke. Jesus was conscious of 
his messiahship from the beginning of his public activity, though at first 
he directed his teaching mainly along ethico-religious lines. But as 
Jewish opposition developed and he saw death approaching he openly 
declared that he was the Messiah and predicted his return upon the 
clouds in the near future. 

The theological problems of early Christianity are found to center 
about the interpretation of Jesus’ person. During this period of growth 
Christianity came into contact with various religious notions of the 
contemporary peoples but did not become extensively indebted to them. 
It was mainly self-evolved, yet it was adjusted somewhat to meet the 
needs of heathen thinking. But Holtzmann views the development of 
early Christianity mainly from within. Paulinism is expounded in terms 
of the apostle’s personal religious experience, on the basis of which his 
doctrinal formulations were constructed. Deuteropaulinism, as con- 
tained in Ephesians, Colossians, Hebrews, the Pastoral and the Catholic 
Epistles, and the “Johannine” theology, are expounded as different 
phases in the thinking of unknown individuals who were active in the 
history of the developing church. 
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The author’s views may be said to represent the central position of 
critical New Testament thought in Germany for the last quarter of a 
century or more. . The presentation can hardly be called stimulating 
and suggestive, but a wealth of information is laid before the reader. It 
is most gratifying to have at hand in so compact a form the results of 
that important school of New Testament interpretation of which the 
author was for nearly half a century the foremost exponent. The 
encyclopedic character of these volumes, with their very full index of 
Scripture citations, makes them especially valuable as works of reference. 

The task of New Testament theology is capable of yet another inter- 
pretation. Instead of fixing attention upon the religious thinking of the 
leaders in the New Testament period, one may attempt a genetic study 
of the entire religious situation which resulted in the differentiation of 
the new religion as described more or less completely in the New 
Testament writings. This is the task which Weinel undertakes. He 
observes that the name “‘ New Testament Theology” does not accurately 
describe this discipline. It is rather a study of the early history of the 
Christian religion as a whole. It does not restrict itself to the New 
Testament literature but would draw from every available source, 
canonical or otherwise, for information regarding the rise of the new 
religion. Nor does it emphasize chiefly the Christian’s own interpreta- 
tion of their religion, their “theology.” This is only one phenomenon in 
their life, the whole of which is to be studied in the light of the circum- 
stances which led them to act and think as they did. Accordingly ethical 
and ceremonial items have a larger place than has commonly been given 
them by interpreters of early Christianity, and the New Testament itself 
is only the partial expression of a religious movement whose genetic 
relationships, whose life, whose ritual and doctrine, are to be studied as 
one phase in the history of oriental religion. 

Weinel begins by briefly outlining the religious situation in and about 
Palestine when Christianity appeared upon the scene. He observes that 
the polytheism of more ancient times was giving place, under the develop- 
ment of human culture, to a more unified world-view. In Greece 
pantheistic and atheistic tendencies were already manifest, but develop- 
ment in the direction of an ethical monotheism was retarded by the fixity 
of myths about the gods. Other peoples, particularly the Jews, had 
advanced much farther in this direction; yet the purer ethical teaching 
of the older prophets had, in Jesus’ day, been obscured by the later 
formalities of legalism. The uppermost religious problem of all people 
at this time was how to escape the world and its suffering, hence all types 
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of religion gave first place to the question of redemption. Proposed 
solutions of this problem are to be seen in the mysteries, in mysticism, 
in Stoicism, and in eschatology. This general type is called the 
“aesthetic religion of redemption.”’ 

In this setting Weinel examines the first stages of that religious 
movement known as Christianity. His treatment falls into two main 
divisions: Jesus, and Primitive Christianity. The latter is subdivided 
into the “primitive community,” “ Paul,” and “the developing church.” 
The history of the new religion, particularly in its ethical, social, doctri- 
nal, and organic aspects, is traced all through the New Testament perioa. 
Readers familiar with Weinel’s Paul, the Man and His Work, will only 
need to be assured that the author still has the same suggestive way of 
depicting religious experience in the early days of Christianity. An 
examination of details is here impossible; it will be sufficient perhaps to 
look more closely at the author’s exposition of the religion of Jesus. This 
not only shows his method, but it is also the section of the volume which 
some readers will think most open to criticism. 

In contrast with the ethically deficient “aesthetic religion of 
redemption” current in Jesus’ day, Jesus is found to have been the 
exponent of a genuinely ethical religion. The phase of “aesthetic” 
religion with which he came into closest contact was eschatology. He 
did indeed participate in the eschatological hope of the Jews of his day. 
He preached the nearness of the kingdom, he held the current belief 
about the two ages, and he expected the end to come in his own genera- 
tion. Yet he is not to be reckoned with the apocalyptists; he stands 
rather with the old prophets. His main interest was for man’s condition 
when the end should come and he was only remotely if at all concerned 
with times and seasons and the various details of apocalyptic imagery. 
Nor did he make fear of punishment and the promise of reward the 
chief incentives for a righteous life in the present. He would have man 
live now wholly in accordance with the will of God in order to attain 
purity of heart—the future could then be left entirely in God’s care. By 
thus elevating the divine will to the place of supremacy, and making 
heart purity the supreme ethical requirement, Jesus brought ethical 
religion to its completion. Its fundamental content was unconditional 
surrender to God’s demands as inwardly revealed in the religious experi- 
ence of one who lives a life of daily fellowship with God. 

Thus Jesus becomes the founder and first advocate of the “ethical 
religion of redemption” in its completed form. Salvation is not chiefly 
a matter of anticipation, something to be received at the end of the age. 
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It is available at present. The man who has realized a personal experi- 
ence of God, who has confronted the will and the love of God in Jesus, 
who has found forgiveness for his sins and help for his suffering, is 
already God’s son and is in the “kingdom.” Jesus’ own relation to the 
attainment of this salvation is also fundamentally ethical. He believed 
that he knew better than anyone else what the divine will is and what 
the divine requirements are. Though supposing that he was the 
individual who would come upon the clouds, still he attached less 
significance to this thought, and scarcely spoke of it, in comparison with 
the stress he laid upon his prophetic mission to preach the love of God 
and redemption through spiritual fellowship with the divine Father. 

The method by which Weinel reaches these conclusions are, perhaps, 
less strictly genetic and religio-historical than those followed in his 
treatment of primitive Christianity. He applies the two-document 
theory to his sources with almost mathematical rigidity. The first canon 
of historicity is ‘double attestation ’’—the occurrence of material in both 
Mark and “L” (the saying-source), second place is given to “L,’’ Mark’s 
testimony is honored next, and value is occasionally attached to tradition 
reported by Matthew or Luke only. John is thought to contain rela- 
tively little of historical importance. In addition to these literary 
“‘tests” two of a more general character are used: (1) the exclusion of 
that which seems to show the special interests of the early church, and 
(2) the acceptance of that which seems new and superior to contemporary 
thinking. But the author cannot apply the last two tests consistently, 
for he treats Jesus’ own religion before considering the life of the early 
church. Just what its special interests were and how high its thinking 
was capable of rising in the New Testament period are problems that 
have to be approached by way of that Urchristentum in which the gospels 
took form. And it is a question whether the writer has applied the 
methods and the results of his study in this latter field as rigidly as he 
should to the literary problem. What would have resulted had he been 
as ready as he was in the case of the Fourth Gospel to recognize the 
pragmatic interests affecting the composition of Mark and “L”? He 
could hardly have assumed the mathematical certainty that he has for 
much of this tradition. 

But perhaps it is unreasonable to demand of him too much 
“pioneering.” Whatever uncertainty may be felt regarding some 
details of his work, his effort to write a New Testament theology in the 
light of psychology and history of contemporary religion cannot, it 
seems to us, be too highly commended. In this respect his book occupies 
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a unique position. But it can also be used to advantage by students 
who do not care so much for the author’s point of approach as for the 
content of his interpretation. The index contains not only a full list of 
scriptural citations but an analytical register of the Lehrbegriffe of each 
New Testament book. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DISCUSSIONS OF GOSPEL ESCHATOLOGY 


Some important phases of the eschatological problem have recently 
been discussed by Hertlein,' Abbott,? Scott,3 Emmet,‘ and von Dob- 
schiitz.s Hertlein reiterates views formerly expressed in his Der Daniel 
der Rimerzeit (Leipzig, 1908), and applies them more especially to the 
New Testament. The Gospel usage of Son of Man is thought to be 
derived solely from Dan. 7:13, and this section of the Book of Daniel 
is found to have arisen about the time of Jerusalem’s fall in 70 A.D. 
Daniel is also the source of the usage in all the other Jewish apocalypses. 
Consequently a date much later than that commonly supposed must be 
set for the rise of this usage. The term could not have been employed 
by Jesus, and its frequency in the gospels shows them to be late and 
largely fictitious products of the Christian movement. Hertlein’s work 
suffers from frequent outbursts against the “theologians” who have 
not given his opinions the hearing he thinks they deserve, and in his 
gospel criticism he seems unduly anxious to emulate the example of 
Bruno Bauer, who, he says, is one of the few “modernists” on the 
Protestant side. 

Abbott’s volume is an exceedingly detailed study. In Book I the 
pre-Christian usage of Son of Man is examined, the result being a very 
high estimate of Ezekiel’s phraseology as giving the key to Jesus’ 

* Die Menschensohnfrage im letzten Stadium: Ein Versuch zur Einsicht in das 


Wesen altchristlichen Schrifttums. Von E. Hertlein. Berlin, Stuttgart, und Leipzig: 
Kohlhammer, 1911. x-+193 pages. M. 4. 

2“ The Son of Man;” or Contributions to the Study of the Thoughts of Jesus. By 
E. A. Abbott. Cambridge: University Press, 1910. lii+873 pages. 16s. 6d. 

3 The Kingdom and the Messiah. By E. F. Scott. Edinburgh: Clark; New 
York: Scribner, 1911. viii-++-261 pages. $2.00. 

4The Eschatological Question in the Gospels; and Other Studies in Recent New 
Testament Criticism. By C.W. Emmet. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 
IQII. Xilit++237 pages. $2.25. 

S The Eschatology of the Gospels. By E. von Dobschiitz. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1910. viii++207 pages. 5s. 
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meaning. The term was not recognized as a messianic title before 
Jesus began to use it, and it is assumed that his hearers would most 
naturally think of Ezekiel when they heard Jesus call himself Son of 
Man. But this would be generally understood to mean, so Abbott 
infers from Targumistic evidence, son of (the patriarch) Adam, and 
the appellation in Ezekiel, at least as understood by Jesus, was not 
spoken in contempt for or depreciation of the prophet but for his encour- 
agement. “Man” here is a term of dignity. He is superior to the 
beasts and stands beside the throne of God; he is divine humanity. 
The divinity of man and the humanity of God stand together. All 
this seems so certain that the author is willing to state his working 
hypothesis at the close of Book I as follows: “Jesus called himself 
Son of Adam, and he had in view the fact that Ezekiel was similarly 
called, after he had seen a vision of One like a Man above the throne 
in heaven..... Jesus, though knowing himself to be akin to the 
humanity of God in heaven from whence he heard himself hailed as 
Son of God, preferred to dwell on the thought that he was akin to the 
divinity of Man on earth.” After thus stating the hypothesis, as a 
matter of course it proves “workable” when applied to the New Testa- 
ment data. This application is carried out at great length, so that 
the volume proves to be a somewhat extensive interpretation of Jesus’ 
thinking as a whole. The scientific value of the work seems to be seri- 
ously impaired by its “hypothesis,” though it contains an immense 
quantity of valuable information collected with great pains from Jewish 
and Christian sources. The influence of other religions on late Jewish 
and early Christian thought, and the more recent discussions of the 
eschatological problem in the gospels, do not concern the author. 

The more general question of Jesus’ relation to Jewish apocalyptic 
thinking is the theme of Scott’s book. He very lucidly surveys the 
problem in the light of recent discussions, rejecting on the one hand the 
views of those interpreters who would find Jesus’ entire thinking to be 
apocalyptic, and refusing also to follow those who find no essential 
elements of apocalypticism in Jesus’ self-interpretation. The author 
prefers a blend in which, however, apocalyptic features are given the 
chief place. Jesus spoke of the kingdom of God in a future sense and 
preached its immanence. Through his ability to work miracles he 
found it already casting its shadow before, and he thought his mission 
was to arouse Israel to repentance and faith in order to hasten the coming 
of the Kingdom. Thus he felt from the start that he was something 
more than a herald of the kingdom, its coming was in some way depen- 
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dent upon his work. Out of this feeling his consciousness of messiah- 
ship was gradually evolved. In so far as the kingdom was already 
manifest he was already Messiah, but the real and full manifestation 
would come with his appearance as Son of Man on the clouds. Though 
Jesus is thus dominated by eschatology, he is also found to have pos- 
sessed a uniquely rich personal religious life. This was the source of 
his new personal message and is, in Scott’s opinion, what gives Jesus 
abiding significance. ‘The revelation of Jesus, therefore, is in no way 
dependent on those apocalyptic ideas and beliefs in which it was at 
first embodied [by Jesus].” This book is exceptionally valuable for 
those who feel that Jesus must have been largely dominated by Jewish 
apocalypticism, and yet wish to attach high religious worth to the 
historical Jesus in spite of his apocalyptic illusions. 

Emmet’s volume contains several essays on New Testament themes, 
the more important being those which deal with the interpretation of 
the gospels in the writings of Schweitzer and Loisy. Schweitzer’s 
contention that Jesus believed himself to be the Messiah in the eschato- 
logical sense, or else he did not believe himself to be the Messiah at all, 
is rejected in favor of a composite hypothesis which admits only a 
minimum of apocalypticism in Jesus’ thinking. Emmet would place 
chief stress upon the pervasive, ethical, and spiritual elements in Jesus’ 
teaching and would make these the key to Jesus’ interpretation of his 
messiahship. The chief criticism made against Schweitzer is that the 
latter too arbitrarily reads these elements out of the gospels. A similar 
charge of subjectivism is brought against Loisy, both because of his 
free treatment of gospel tradition in general and because he finds Jesus 
so thoroughly controlled by eschatological expectations. Emmet is 
primarily a reviewer, and so does not undertake an extended statement 
of his own opinions, yet he supports the type of interpretation repre- 
sented in Harnack’s What Is Christianity? and Bousset’s Jesus. He 
thinks the Jesus of eschatology (of Schweitzer and Loisy) is difficult 
either to admire or to love, much less can he be worshiped; but he finds 
in Harnack’s and Bousset’s writings “‘a Christ whom we can unreservedly 
admire and love, even if it is a little doubtful whether logically we ought 
to worship him.” 

Von Dobschiitz is disposed to think the significance of eschatology 
has recently been overestimated by a number of New Testament scholars. 
His own method, however, is harmonistic. He can believe that Jesus 
spoke words implying the nearness of the end, but that also in word 
and deed he showed an even greater interest in the present order of 
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things. And so far as early Christianity was concerned, it, too, made 
large use of eschatology, but the essence of Christian faith was rather 
a confidence in a present activity of God and an already accomplished 
salvation. Jesus believed in a change of all things to come quickly 
and not later than the end of his own generation, yet he used this idea 
only incidentally. The real kingdom of God is the present inward 
experience of God made possible through the divine revelation in Jesus, 
who in this spiritual sense is the Messiah. What Scott’s book is to 
those who feel that Jesus made large use of eschatology, von Dobschiitz’ 
volume is to those who would not deny eschatology to Jesus but would 
find his chief significance in his ethical and spiritual teaching. 

We seem still to be in a state of suspense on the eschatological ques- 
tion. It is not difficult to find numerous New Testament passages 
where Jesus pictures his mission in vivid eschatological language, while 
in other narratives he seems to think his work is purely ethico-religious 
in character. Consequently most interpreters prefer the harmonistic 
method, differing, however, among themselves as to the emphasis to 
be placed upon the one or the other of these two extremes. So the 
reader finds himself in good company no matter which of the two paths 
he chooses to follow. While this situation may be comforting, it is 
not fully satisfying and leads us to doubt whether either company is 
traveling the most direct route. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF PAULINISM 


Professor Lake of Leiden discusses several important problems of 
criticism and interpretation connected with I and II Thessalonians, 
I and II Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans.’ Following Harnack, 
he holds to the genuineness of II Thessalonians, regarding it as 
having been written to the Jewish section of the church. Paul’s 
“severe” letter to the Corinthians is found partially preserved in II 
Cor., chaps. 10-13. Peter, it is thought, may quite likely have paid a 
visit to Corinth, though it is wrong to suppose that Peter was strongly 
Judaisticin sentiment. The so-called South Galatian theory is defended, 
and the composition of the epistle is placed before the Jerusalem council 
mentioned in Acts, chap. 15. The meeting described in Gal. 2:1-10 is 
made synchronous with Acts 11:30, when Barnabas and Saul carried a 


*The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul: Their Motive and Origin. By K. Lake. 
London: Rivingtons, 1911. xi+466 pages. 16s. 
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contribution up to Jerusalem. Paul’s conversion is, accordingly, set in 
the year 30 or 31. Romans is held to have existed in two recensions, the 
shorter being a circular letter written at about the same time as Galatians, 
which accounts for the similarity of the two epistles. Later Paul 
enlarged this document and sent it to Rome, though Rom. 16: 1-23 may 
be part of an Ephesian letter. 

Lake’s book is not merely a discussion of these critical problems. 
They are really only incidental to his larger task, and his work would still 
prove very profitable reading, even for one who might not be able to 
accept many of his critical conclusions. The author recognizes that the 
important thing in a study of Paul is not to know where or when a 
particular letter was written, but to understand the motives which called 
forth the epistles and the contemporary religious life of which they are 
only an occasional and partial expression. The present volume is intro- 
ductory to a further study of the thought of Paul and the religious world 
to which he belonged. The method of handling problems of interpre- 
tation in the present treatise augurs well for the value of the author’s 
future contributions to this subject. His willingness to recognize the 
importance of understanding the genius of religious feeling in the 
Graeco-Roman world—a situation to which Christianity must have 
conformed, else it could not have made conquest of that world—enables 
him to see many questions in a new light. He is not carried away with 
the notion that Christianity was merely a combination of ideas borrowed 
from contemporary heathen religions, but willingness to admit early 
Christianity’s conformity to primitive, rather than to modern, modes of 
thinking is surely an essential of a true historical perspective. Hence 
the importance of taking into account Greek mystery religion in inter- 
preting, for example, the Corinthians’ feeling regarding the significance 
of the Lord’s Supper. In discussing the observance of this ordinance in 
Corinth, Lake closes with these words: “It is impossible to pretend to 
ignore the fact that much of the controversy between Catholic and 
Protestant theologians has found its center in the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, and the latter have appealed to primitive Christianity to 
support their views. From their point of view the appeal fails: the 
Catholic doctrine is much more nearly primitive than the Protestant. 
But the Catholic advocate in winning his case has proved still more: the 
type of doctrine which he defends is not only primitive, but pre-Christian. 
Or, to put the matter in terms of another controversy, Christianity has 
not borrowed from the mystery religions, because it was always, at least 
in Europe, a mystery religion itself.” 
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The commentary on I Corinthians in the “International Critical” 
series has recently appeared under the joint authorship of Robertson 
and Plummer.' They have not indicated exactly their respective con- 
tributions to the volume, since they jointly assume responsibility for the 
whole. 

The Introduction describes the city of Corinth in Paul’s day and 
discusses, concerning the epistle, questions of authorship, occasion and 
plan, place and date, doctrine, characteristics, style and language, text, 
and commentaries. Paul’s relations with the Corinthians are fixed 
in the following order: (1) The first visit and the founding of the church, 
(2) A short visit made from Ephesus in which Paul vainly endeavored 
to allay hostility and eliminate certain evils, (3) A letter written after 
the apostle’s return to Ephesus and mentioned in I Cor. 5:9, (4) Lastly, 
news brought to Paul in Ephesus by messengers from Corinth, resulting 
in the writing of our so-called I Cor. The problems of chronology are 
decided in general agreement with the views of Turner as expressed in 
his article “Chronology” in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. Paul’s con- 
version is placed at 35 or 36 A.D., since Aretas’ control of Damascus is 
thought to be impossible before Tiberius’ death in March 37 a.v. The 
arrival of Festus is set about 58 A.D., following Josephus’ testimony and 
rejecting that of Eusebius’ Chronicle. So I Cor. is dated early in the 
year 55 A.D., toward the close of Paul’s stay at Ephesus. 

The authors follow, in the main, traditional lines in their exposition 
of this epistle. They rarely admit the likelihood of a corrupt text. 
Occasionally they appeal to the popular Greek of Paul’s day to illus- 
trate or explain his meaning, but they have not found him largely 
indebted to Hellenistic culture either for constituent elements of his 
own thinking or for the forms of thought which he employs in conveying 
his message to his gentile audience. To indicate more concretely the 
type of interpretation contained in this volume, the party who said “I 
am of Christ” (1:12) were zealots for the law, while the “Cephas” 
party represented a more conciliatory phase of conservatism. “From 
him ye have your being in Christ Jesus” is the rendering adopted for 
1:30. The réAeo of 2:6 are the mature or fullgrown Christians in 
contrast with “babes,” and the term’s meaning is not to be sought in the 
nomenclature of mystery cults. Similarly i&@ra (14:16, 23 f.) means 
those without gifts, though it may have something of the idea of 

*A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to the 


Corinthians. By A. Robertson and A. Plummer. New York: Scribner, 1911. 
lxx+424 pages. $2.50. 
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“initiates.” The ambiguity in 7:15 f. is decided in favor of the notion of 
divorce, and in 7:36-38 the perplexing relationship mentioned is taken 
to be that of father and daughter and not a reference to “spiritual mar- 
riage.” No inconsistency seems to be felt in allowing the genuineness 
of both 11:5, 13, explaining the conditions under which women are to 
pray and prophesy, and 14:34f. where the women are forbidden from 
speaking at all in the churches. To cite Gen. 6:1 ff. as shedding light 
on the command to the women to wear a veil “on account of the angels” 
(11:10) is called “childish”; the true interpretation is thought to be 
that the women should veil themselves in recognition of the angels’ 
superiority. The difficult érpwya in 15:8 is explained as a reference 
to the suddenness and violence of Paul’s transition from Judaism to 
Christianity; the possibility that “the abortion” may have had a more 
conventional significance in current thinking is not noted. The idea 
that 15:29 refers to the baptism of living persons for dead friends is 
declared to be highly improbable; rather should it be taken to mean 
that the loving remembrance of dead (Christian) friends led certain 
individuals to embrace the new religion. 

It will be seen that our authors are sometimes more interested to 
find in Paul ideas congenial to moderns than to explain his meaning in 
terms of first-century thinking, which, one might think, would be the 
primary task of a “critical” commentary. To correct this defect 
students will need to consult such a work as that of Johannes Weiss— 
a book of which Robertson and Plummer seem to have made no use 
except to cite it in their bibliography. The paraphrases of the text, 
section by section, and excellent indices add much to the value of their 


volume. SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The basis of Deissmann’s “sketch’* consists of eight lectures 
delivered in March, 1910, at the University of Upsala, Sweden. They 
apply to the problem of the historical background of Paul’s career 
Deissmann’s well-known familiarity with contemporary conditions in the 
Mediterranean world, especially in the field of religion and culture as 
exhibited in the non-literary written material. Two journeys to the 
East in 1906 and 1909 enabled the author still further to qualify himself 
for a sympathetic treatment of his subject. Paul is depicted succes- 

2 Paulus. Eine Kultur- und religionsgeschictliche Skizze. Von D. Adolf Deissmann. 


With plates and map. 8vo, viiit+202 pages. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, torr. 
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sively as man, as Jew, as Christian, as apostle; and the portrait has not 
merely the correct drawing of a thoroughly qualified scholar, but the 
warm color of an artist whose earnest feeling is enlisted in his work. 

The scientific reader will be mainly interested in Beilag I, with its 
careful epigraphic study of the Gallio inscription, found by Bourguet in 
1905 at Delphi. Deissmann’s deductions from the inscriptional dating 
of Gallio’s proconsulship (26th imperial acclamation of Claudius= 
January—August, 52 A.D.) is the most careful and accurate yet made and 
(in Deissmann’s judgment) fixes the period of Paul’s stay in Corinth 
(Acts 18:11) as from early spring, 50 A.D., to early autumn 51 A.D. 
This result must be welcome to Dr. C. H. Turner, whose careful chro- 
nology (Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 1899) has become almost a 
standard; for it approaches within 6 months his date for Paul’s arrival 
in Corinth (“late in 50”). It is naturally still more welcome to the 
present writer, with whose chronology of Paul (Expositor, 1898-99) it 
coincides exactly. 

Readers of Von Reimarus zu Wrede (Eng. The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus) will rightly anticipate a comprehensive and thoroughgoing 
criticism of modern research into the nature of “Paulinism” fom the 
“consistent eschatologist.” The present work; represents a continua- 
tion of that on the study of the Life of Christ, published in 1906, but 
aims at nothing further than a “definition of the problem.” It is to be 
completed by a further independent volume soon to appear under the 
title Die Mystik des A postels Paulus. 

However, we may dissent from Schweitzer’s inferences and construct- 
ive theory of Christian origins, no scholar can afford to neglect his clear 
presentation and searching criticism of current research. From this, 
however, English and American contributions are explicitly excluded! 

B. W. Bacon 


Yate Divinity ScHOoL 


HISTORICAL STUDIES CONCERNING NONCONFORMISTS 


We welcome the first volume of Mr. Clark’s work' as the beginning 
of a thoughtful history of Nonconformity, written in good literary 
style, and published in attractive form. The work when completed 

3 Geschichte der Paulinischen Forschung von der Reformation bis auf die Gegenwart. 
Von Albert Schweizer. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 191r. 8vo, xii+197 pages. 
M. 4; linen, M. 5s. 

* History of English Nonconformity from Wiclif to the Close of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Henry W. Clark. Vol. I, From Wiclif to the Restoration. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1911. 439 pages. $3.50. 
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will, we believe, compare favorably in general make-up with the best 
works put out by the Church of England. Beginning with the Intro- 
duction one does not read a page until one is impressed that the author 
is a historian in a profoundly true, but in our day rather unusual, 
sense. This is what we mean by speaking of the book as a thoughtful 
work. For this author history does not lie in documents and musty 
records, but far back in warm, throbbing life of which the documents 
and records are at best only an imperfect expression. They are neces- 
sary because it is only through them combined with a sound psychology, 
and with a broad philosophy that we can ever come into touch with 
and into comprehension of the vanished life that is long gone. We 
are prepared then to understand that the reader of Mr. Clark’s book 
must come to it with his mind made up to do some thinking. But we 
can assure him that this thinking is going amply to prove worth his 
while, and that the treatment is not going to be dry as dust. 

The introduction is worth several times the price of the book. In 
it the author sets before us the true spirit of Nonconformity and gives 
us the clue to all that follows. The distinction is sharply drawn between 
Conformity and Nonconformity. They agree as to the necessity of 
objective organization. But the difference arises when we locate the 
organization. Conformity posits organization and life as the neces- 
sary outcome of subjection to organization. Nonconformity, because 
its organization is the outward expression of the inner life, is necessarily 
progressive and adaptive. Its organization is never absolutely fixed, 
but is plastic, and as life is always growing richer and more varied, so 
its outward expression is always readjusting itself to new conditions, 
and without convulsions or cataclysms. Nonconformity is dynamic. 
Conformity, on the other hand is static, and when structural changes 
must come they involve the breaking up of the machine, and the trans- 
formation is always painful. 

But our author shows that he has a keen appreciation of the difference 
between idealism and history, for he warns us that his narrative is not to 
show ideal Nonconformity, but Nonconformity as it has appeared in 
history. And to those who may think his judgment biased he says 
that he does not believe that the balance between Conformity and 
Nonconformity has yet been struck, because a great conception is 
always something far greater than any human expression of that con- 
ception. Mr. Clark thinks that both the term Nonconformity and 
Dissent are unfortunate on account of their negative connotation. 
But the former term is preferable, and it should always be understood 
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that it is constructive and progressive. He thinks that Wiclif without 
historical precedent suddenly appeared upon the stage as a full-fledged 
Nonconformist. He accordingly begins with Wiclif, giving chapters 
on: “Wiclif and Lollardy,’*; “The Quasi-Reformation under Henry 
VIII;” “Edward VI and Mary;” “The Laudian Decade;” “The 
Civil War and the Commonwealth.” Thus the subject is brought up 
to the Restoration. 

All readers will await with much interest the appearance of the 
second volume, and then it will be possible to estimate the work as a 
whole. 


J. W. Moncrier 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Jones has brought out the first book’ that attempts to 
give a history of the Quakers during the colonial period. It is not only 
the history of an important religious movement but also of a part of 
the general culture-history of the colonies. 

The work is divided into five books treating of the Quakers in New 
England, New York, the southern colonies, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. The plan of the authors provides for an account of the settle- 
ment of Quakers in each of these sections, and their relation to the 
political, social, and religious development of each. The central interest 
and purpose, however, is “to discover how a group of men and women 
wrought out their soul’s faith in an earlier century” and to describe 
their deeper purpose ‘‘to make a fresh experiment in spiritual religion.” 
The long introduction is an unusually lucid statement of the general 
influence and principles of the Quakers, and the main points developed 
in the book, viz., the existence of groups in the colonies, before the 
arrival of Quaker missionaries, who held religious views closely akin to 
those of the Quakers, the collision between Puritans and Quakers, the 
failure of the movement to expand, the two contributions of Quakers 
to American religion, namely, the production of saints and spread of 
lay religion. 

The first three books are by Professor Jones, of Haverford College. 
This portion of the work is the best, and is an original study based on 
contemporary journals of missionaries and minutes of Quaker meetings, 

2This chapter can very well be read in connection with Gairdner’s Lollardy and 
the Reformation in England, reviewed in the last number of this Journal. 


3 The Quakers in the American Colonies. By Rufus M. Jones, assisted by Isaac 
Sharpless and Amelia M. Gummere. London: Macmillan, 1911. xxxii+-602 pages. 
$3.50. 
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with sufficient documentation to show the reader what the sources are 
and how they have been used. This cannot be said as truly of the book 
on New Jersey by Miss Gummere or that on Pennsylvania by President 
Sharpless. 

Professor Jones shows how Mrs. Hutchinson prepared the way for 
the Quakers in Massachusetts, and gives an account of their settlements, 
sufferings, and later expansion in New England. Perhaps the chapter 
on the “New Type of Social Religion” is the best, treating of “the 
meeting” the itinerant minister, the meeting for business, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly, and how they made for a group spirit, while 
the decisions or “‘sense” of the whole meeting made the group act as 
a unit and preserved the spirit of democracy. Their struggle for 
freedom of worship, freedom of support, their attitude toward slavery 
and education, are other topics taken up in this section. The growth 
of formalism is traced and then their political work and influence. Pro- 
fessor Jones disclaims any purpose of writing from the antiquarian 
viewpoint. His leanings are naturally pro-Quaker, and George Bishop’s 
New England Judged is freely used with little caution. Much more 
could be said to justify the Puritans in their treatment of the Quakers, 
though Professor Jones is disposed to be fair and judicial. 

The plan of treatment followed by each author is essentially the 
same. The most interesting and valuable chapters from the stand- 
point of general history are those on slavery and the relation of the 
Quakers to the American revolution. Without following these in detail, 
it may be useful to comment on certain general characteristics of the 
work. Much use is made of the journals of itinerant missionaries. 
It is well known that men of this type usually endeavor to present the 
results of their efforts in as favorable light as possible, and one must be 
cautious in accepting their statements as showing the actual spiritual 
condition of communities or the effects of missionary labors. ‘Large 
meetings,” “Many received the truth,” “Many convincements” are 
expressions which the student of religious psychology will understand. 
President Sharpless has seen this difficulty and has put the matter so 
clearly that it is well worth quoting. He says (p. 532): 

The journals of traveling Friends are most unsatisfactory exponents of 
actual conditions. They are full of subjective expressions, telling how the 
minister felt very “low,” or that the meeting was “lively,’’ which judgments 
might have resulted from the writer’s physicial or spiritual condition at the 
time, or might have been a reflex of the external attitude of the Friends. 
It is impossible to doubt that the former often dictated the expressions in the 
journal. Thus to John Griffith, who traveled about 1765 through the Yearly 
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Meeting, things were “mournfully low,”’ “few seemed alive,” “great weakness 
and want of living concern,” “religion at a low ebb,” and many other such 
disconsolate expressions. While to Joseph Oxley, who journeyed over the 
same territory about the same time—‘‘The meetings for the most part have 
been large, comfortable, and to edification . . . . the meeting held fresh and 
green mostly for six hours.” It is impossible to reconcile the saddening 
experiences of the one with the hopeful expressions of the other except by the 
differing temperaments of the writers. 

This work exhibits the well-known weaknesses of a history written 
on the co-operative or joint authorship plan, of which we already have 
too many. Specialists in a narrow field write with fuller information, 
but this gain is offset by unevenness when several writers try to com- 
bine their knowledge. A lack of harmony is conspicuous, in the choice 
of, and emphasis on, the topics considered, in the matter of repetitions, 
style, standards of scholarship, the kind of sources used, accuracy of 
statement, and particularly in the subjective element which plays such a 
large part in a history of this type. One has only to read the portions 
written by Professor Jones and those written by the other authors to 
see frequent illustrations of these points. There is a fair index, but no 
bibliography, an unfortunate omission. While the work will not take 
the highest rank, yet it is a most interesting and valuable addition to the 
religious and culture-history of the American colonies, and a book that 
will be more widely read, perhaps, than another adhering more closely 
to the highest historical standards. 


M. W. JERNEGAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE RECENT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


The great history of the English church is at last completed and we 
believe that all students of history will appreciate the high level of excel- 
lence on which the work started out, and the ability and fidelity with 
which this level has been maintained to the end. The volumes—Parts 
I and II—of Mr. Cornish’ are well worthy the honor of closing the series. 
But it must be recognized that his task was far more difficult than the 
task of any of the other writers. This is true for two principal reasons. 
First, it is always hazardous to attempt writing contemporaneous his- 
tory, because the problems are all in process of solution, and because 
the historian finds it impossible to detach himself from his age in order 

1 A History of the English Church in the Nineteenth Century. PartsI and II. By 


Francis WARRE CornisH, M.A. London: MacMillan. x+ 373 and vii+453 pages. 
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that he may get the right point of view and a correct perspective. The 
principal questions in the Church of England in the nineteenth century 
were burning questions, and the leaders, who were men of great gifts 
and deep learning with positive convictions, were wide apart, and the 
wonder is that in the sharp divisions that arose the church could hold 
together at all. It goes without saying, moreover, that a historian so 
widely and deeply read as Mr. Cornish would have matured opinions 
on all these problems. 

In the second place, especially after leaving the period of the Oxford 
movement, our author is pioneering. No one before him has assimilated 
and given balance and unity to the vast and diversified material that must 
be worked through before any trustworthy conclusions can be reached. 

In all these respects it seems to us that Mr. Cornish has in a remark- 
able degree disengaged himself, freed himself from bias, seen the strength 
and weakness of all sides, and shown himself a just judge—or in other 
words a historian of high excellence. It must be said, too, that the 
narrative has not been deadened by undigested aggregations of facts. 
The style is nearly always lively, and the portrayal of personalities—as 
those of Arnold, Stanley, Tait, Benson—is always superb. 

In the thirty-five chapters touching the leading problems of a great 
ecclesiastical organization in a restless century, such subjects, for ex- 
ample, as “The Evangelicals”; “ Ecclesiastical Courts”; “Church Rates 
and University Tests”; ‘The Liberal Movement’’; “The Oxford Move- 
ment”; “The Liberal Reaction”; “The Progress of Ritualism’’; 
“Ritualism and the Law Courts’’; ‘“ Auricular Confession”—the reader 
is constantly impressed with the enormity of the author’s task. 

But all through the century there was not simply Anglicanism with 
its problems of internal doctrines and administration; there were also 
Romanism and Nonconformity with which Anglicanism had to deal. 
We think that Mr. Cornish has been uniformly fair in his recognition 
of their existence and their claims. He has stated all sides so adequately 
that the reader is usually in possession of the material out of which to 
draw his own conclusions. A good example is found in Part II, pp. 
280-81, in the chapter on national education where he is discussing the 
Nonconformist objection to dogmatic teaching. He gives a citation 
from Mr. Winterbotham’s speech, in which he finds an example of Non- 
conformist “intolerance,” and then quotes Dean Church to prove his 
contention—but in the opinion of the reviewer, judging alone from the 
citations given, the author fails to make good his charge. But at all 
events he meant to be fair. 
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Mr. Cornish everywhere appreciates the difficulty of estimating ten- 
dencies—but here and there his own opinion cautiously appears—and 
it is always very interesting. For example, Part II, p. 425, he refers to 
the perennial contest between authority and reason—dogma and science. 
He says: “We cannot say what form the contest will yet take; the 
future, whether of compromise, comprehension, or toleration, is yet far 
distant. The present contest looks, in one direction, toward Rome, 
in the other toward the conclusions of science, which would reduce 
spiritual phenomena to material terms.’’ On the whole, then, does the 
present tendency of the Church of England appear to the author to be 
Romeward? As a churchman and Christian he could not take the 
second alternative. 

J. W. Moncrier 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PASTORAL FREEDOM IN GERMANY: LITURGICAL AND 
DOCTRINAL 


Organized with a liturgical public order of worship in the beginning, 
the Lutheran churches of Germany have always been more or less 
occupied, and at times disturbed, with the problem of liturgical revi- 
sion. Every change in theological position and every new program of 
ecclesiastical adjustment have involved the standing of the existing 
liturgies. Until the present time liturgical reforms have revolved about 
points of theological dispute, or have been shaped as elements of party 
programs. The liturgical question has now reached the stage of calm, non- 
partisan, scientific consideration. Such is the treatment of the question 
by Professor Bauer' of Heidelberg in a lecture before an association of 
Evangelical church ministers in the Grand Duchy of Baden, in June, 
1911. The lecture is now expanded and published as a volume in a col- 
lection of popular treatises in the field of theology and the history of 
religion. 

The author is immediately concerned with the problem of liturgical 
reform in the Evangelical church of Baden, but he seeks to lift the ques- 
tion out of its local relation and “to represent it in its relation to uni- 
versal conceptions and principles of liturgical reform, and to discuss 
problems which enter into every liturgical revision at the present time.” 
The issues now lie between the liturgical forms of the past and the needs 
of present religious culture; the aspirations of the individual and the 


* Die Agendenreform der Gegenwart. By JOHANNES BAveR. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
Igtt. 95 pages. M. 1.80. 
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values of associated worship; the freedom of the minister with respect 
to the form and order of service, and the interests of good order and 
uniformity, in a fixed ecclesiastical system decreed by state authority. 

The discussion slips over into the sphere of the burning church 
question of Germany when the author touches the problem of pastoral 
freedom. He finds more liturgical freedom for the minister in Baden 
than in any of the other state churches of Germany; that is, freedom to 
use or not to use the prescribed order, or to choose another form from 
some other liturgy. The minister, as leader of the people’s devotion, 
must be free. ‘Only through freedom can he be a living organ, and it 
is life that he should communicate to the congregation.” 

But freedom has its limits. The objective limits of the minister’s 
liturgical freedom are the edification of the people, and the unity of the 
individual society with the state church; the subjective limit is the 
Christian conscience of the minister, directed and charged with respon- 
sibility for the common good. The relation between pastor and people 
cannot be fixed by law or regulated by unchangeable liturgical forms; 
the relation must always be constituted by an act of confidence—con- 
fidence of the people in the wisdom or faithfulness of the pastor, and of 
the pastor in the piety of his people. This relation necessarily excludes 
interference on the part of the ruling authorities of the established church. 

On the other hand, Hermann Mulert,? of the theological faculty of 
Leipzig University, speaks directly and deliberately to the question of 
present concern in German Evangelical circles, viz.: whether the pastors 
of the churches shall rest in their preaching under the restraint of doc- 
trinal and liturgical formularies. Lest it should be thought that his 
brochure is a contribution to the personal controversy dividing religious 
circles during the last year, the author assures the reader that “the 
greater part was written before the Jatho affair had become acute,” 
and that it was not meant to be an ecclesiastical polemic, but an eluci- 
dation of an ethical difficulty. 

The ethical problem concerns the veracity and honesty of the pastors, 
in the eyes of the unbelieving community. Every minister is required 
to subscribe to an ordination oath at his induction into the pastoral 
office. In that oath the minister promises to maintain the doctrines 
contained in the confessional writings of the Evangelical Lutheran 
church, which include especially the “Augsburg Confession” (1530) 
and the “Formula of Concord” (1577). Neither of these, however, 


2 Wahrhaftigkeit und Lehrverpflichtung. By HERMANN Motert. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1911. 71 pages. M. 1.50. 
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can any longer be said to represent the belief of the established church 
of Prussia. 

The author points the ethical problem very sharply: Which is in the 
better position, the priest of the mediaeval church who faced the 
reproach: “You do not practice what you preach”; or the modern 
minister of the Evangelical church of Germany, menaced with charges 
of heresy and removal from office if he preaches contrary to sixteenth- 
century Lutheran orthodoxy, who faces the reproach: “You do not 
believe what you teach”? He says: “Nothing can more deeply injure 
Evangelical Christianity than the suspicion that the minister does not 
speak out freely his deepest convictions.” 

The author is convinced that the ministry of the Evangelical church 
in Germany, as well as the church itself, faces disgrace in the eyes of 
the world—the loss of character and influence—if the pastoral office 
is bound by its ordination oaths—just as the standing of the Catholic 
faculties of theology and the Catholic clergy will be ruined by the 
operation of the ‘Modernist Oath.” He believes that the present high 
standing and scientific authority of the Evangelical theological faculties 
are due to the professional freedom of research and expression which 
has prevailed in German universities for several generations. To begin 
disciplinary processes against university professors because of erroneous 
teaching, would mean disaster, not alone to individual professors, but 
to the entire profession and to the universities, not merely at home but 
abroad. Accordingly he argues for such a change in the terms of the 
ordination oaths as will relieve the modern ministry of the charge of 
hypocrisy and of the dangers of concealed convictions. There is no 
place in Protestantism for an infallible teaching office as in Catholicism 
to determine the forms of sound doctrine. Ifa minister’s religious ideas 
are to have vital power in his community, they must be his own—won 
out of his own reflection and in his own experience. 

All the usual considerations against doctrinal subscriptions for the 
pastoral office are urged with moderation; but the German sense of 
responsibility for the material well-being of its servants has gone one 
step farther in the case of pastors than American independence is ready 
to take. The author believes the church is under obligation to make 
some provision for the support of the pastor and his family when he is 
thrown out of his pastoral office on account of doctrinal error. He 
demands for the pastor who is cited for heresy two just privileges: 
(x) protection against destitution in case of removal from office; and 
(2) the co-operation of theological specialists in the settlement of charges 
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against him. The new Prussian heresy law seems to have provided 
these securities in a measure. 

But the minister is not alone responsible for the theological ideas 
he holds. He has had teachers. Those are in a large measure right 
who affirm: ‘The peculiarly difficult point is the professorial question. 
However little the professors should and will be masters of the univer- 
sity student, the future and present pastors will yet be influenced by 
the high-school teachers. If you do not want pastors of the critical 
theology, then you must remove the teachers of the critical theology 
from the theological faculties.” 

Here appears the singular inconsistency of the ruling authorities 
of the Prussian church. Under the new heresy law they have inaugu- 
rated a heresy crusade against the liberal pastors, while they leave the 
far more liberal university professors untouched. The author has not 
pressed this point into the forefront of his discussion (and advisedly so, 
being of that order himself), but he has made the freedom and com- 
manding influence of the university professors in the Evangelical church 
of Germany the standard of comparison for the pastor. The conclusion 
is not hard to draw: Be fair, be consistent; proceed against the uni- 
versity professors as you have against the pastors (a thing not likely to 
take place), or grant the pastors equal freedom with them. Such seems 
to be the dilemma into which the ecclesiastical authorities are being 
pressed by the apologists for a liberal theology in the German Church. 


ERRETT GATES 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGION AND THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


The sixth book in the “American Social Progress Series,”* makes 
a wide appeal to the students of today. The author relates his work 
to the pragmatistic movement in philosophy, and it will be of value to 
the students of philosophy of religion. It is, however, a study of the 
development of an ideal or normal human race, from the standpoint 
of biology as an evolutionary system, and of economics, and seeks to 
show what religion should contribute to such development, and what 
the doctrines of religion would be, which would best make such contri- 
bution. 

* The Social Basis of Religion. By Simon N. Patten, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 


of Political Economy, University of Pennsylvania. New York: Macmillan, 1911. 
Xviii+247 pages. $1.25 net. 
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Professor Patten has written his book as a defense of religion, and 
indeed of Christian religion, although hardly of the most familiar form, 
and believes that he can give to it a scientific foundation by transferring 
its doctrines from the traditional basis to the realm of social science. 

The following is his list of essential doctrines expressed in social 
instead of theological terms: 

The doctrine of 

1. One supreme God. 

2. The fall of man, or social degeneration. 

3. Regeneration or the reincorporation of social outcasts into society, in 
contrast with the docrine of elimination. 

4. A personal uplift through contact, influence, and suggestion, in contrast 
with the doctrine of evolution through biologic variation. 


5. Progress through peace and love, in contrast with progress through 
conflict. 


6. The Messiah, or lofty and inspiring leadership, in contrast with the material 
concept of civilization. 

7. Service in contrast with self-centered aggression. 

8. Social responsibility in contrast with individual rights. 

9. Personal responsibility in contrast with fatalism or external domination. 

10. The wages of sin is death. 

Dr. Patten gives as a kind of motto or thesis for his book: “Sin is 
misery; misery is poverty; the antidote of poverty is income.” He 
admits that this is not strictly true at the present time, but holds that 
the vice and crime of the present is the survival of the poverty and 
consequent misery of the past, and will naturally disappear in time. 
However, even with this modification, he has too clear a perception 
of the actual causes of degeneration or sin, to be at all consistent with 
this thesis. For in illuminating chapters, he shows that degeneration 
arises when any organ which belongs to life has either too little or too 
much nourishment, and hence abnormal development. The path of 
normal development is thus a strait and narrow one, and evil is just as 
likely to arise from a surplus as a deficit. 

There are two forces acting upon men in deterministic fashion, that 
of heredity and of economic environment. So long as the pressure of 
the economic situation is too severe, the author holds, there is no chance 
for free development, and is sure to be degeneration somewhere. When 
the income is sufficient to give a surplus of energy after meeting the 
economic needs, true freedom or volition appears, and on its presence 
depends the possibility of regeneration, religious inspiration, and the 
development of good character. The first function of this free will is 
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that it uses up in some new forms of exercise the surplus energy which, 
if not thus drained off, would lead to overgrowth or morbid degenera- 
tion of some of the lower organs. The second function, apparently, 
is, under the influence of religion, or the highest social sentiments, to 
take over the direction of life from the lower levels, which have hitherto 
been governed by the forces of heredity and economic environment. 
This is regeneration. 

Professor Patten gives some helpful although far too sweeping 
generalizations about the effects of the pressure of economic deficit or 
its resultant misery upon the form of religion, in making its main motives 
those of fear, and its view of human life altogether pessimistic. Now 
that the cause of this misery is removed or removable, in the enormously 
improved economic situation which modern civilization has brought 
about, the author thinks that the time is ripe for the propagation of the 
religion which Jesus taught (which was very sadly, although necessarily 
misinterpreted by Paul and successive teachers) —that of love and hope, 
instead of sacrifice, punishment, and fear. 

The mission of the church to the individual, the author thinks, is 
to remove fear of the future, give mental peace, restore normal life— 
and regeneration will follow as a matter of course. The mission of the 
church to society is to promote physical health. In neither case are 
we to strive to make men religious. Normal and healthy men will 
naturally be religious, and if they are not so as a result of their physical 
and mental conditions of health, no outward force can make them so. 

One must say in view of this book that Professor Patten is an ama- 
teur in religion, although doubtless an expert in economics. His con- 
tributions are therefore most helpful as they are derived from the field 


where he is master, and although very interesting and stimulating to’ 


thought, they come frequently wide of the mark in the field of religion. 
Professor Patten’s book is written in a dogmatic style which is con- 
venient for exposition, but unconvincing for the scientist, as there is a 
great lack of proof, and even of illustration of the truth of the positions 
he takes. Students of religion will not agree with Dr. Patten in his 
theories of the origin, essence or function of religion, although they will 
find much that is suggestive and helpful in them. They will hold that 
the physical conditions of man are far from being so determinative of 
his life as Dr. Patten thinks, and that the supreme need of man is to 
have his thoughts and feelings rightly adjusted to his fellow-men and 
to his “residual environment,” especially God, for whom, by the way, 
the author has really little practical use in his book. The modern 
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theologian believes that in the first place there will never be an economic 
adjustment which will make normal development easy for all men, 
until true Christianity shall prevail among men; in the second place, 
that if a situation should be reached in which each man had a sufficient 
income to give him a surplus of energy, that would not in the slightest 
degree guarantee him against sin, without the faith and feelings of true 
religion; and in the third place, that were such an economic situation 
reached, it could not be maintained, without the prevalence of true 
religion. And in the meanwhile, where the economic pressure is still 
sufficient to cause severe temptation to sin in various ways, there is 
also an “‘abounding of grace,” or in other words a power which follows 
from the development of the spirit of love and hope, which may over- 
come this temptation and develop noble character. 

Professor Patten’s book is full of striking thoughts, many of them 
true and all of them stimulating to a thoughtful consideration of tradi- 
tional beliefs, re-enforcing the truth of some of them, reinterpreting 
others, and missing the mark in other places, but although this is not 
a book for the uncritical lay reader—because as we have pointed out, 
the author is not expert in the field in which he is working, and would 
thus be sure to lead astray those who accepted his dogmas too readily— 
still it should be of great value to the trained student for the reasons 
which have been pointed out. 


E. ALBERT Cook 
CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE Of CANADA 


MONTREAL 


TRUTH AND REALITY 


Professor Boodin’s work’ arouses our interest because in it we find the 
pragmatist criterion of truth released from its connection with biologism, 
consistently interpreted in terms of volition, and, in its application, 
furnishing proof for a type of realism which makes place in the world 
for a supreme spiritual principle. 

In the author’s conception, the fundamental feature in pragmatism is 
its definition of truth in terms of conduct. But conduct is an expression 
of will. It is therefore through conative purpose that knowledge of the 
character of the world becomes possible. The testing of a doctrine in 
terms of conduct need not mean material consequence, however; there 
is a conduct of the understanding as well as a conduct which involves 


Truth and Reality. An Introduction to the Theory of Knowledge. By John 
Elof Boodin. New York: Macmillan, 1911. 334 pages. $1.75. 
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perceptual events as its outcome and the will may divest itself of its 
practical biological interest and pursue science as a game furnishing its 
own logical and aesthetic satisfaction apart from its survival value. 
Indeed, were it not for our ideal demands for meaning and beauty we 
would not seek for meaning, for unity, or for order, within the chaotic 
world of immediate experience. As we strive to realize our wills with 
their formal and practical interests the world beyond us becomes differ- 
entiated and labeled according to our success and failure. But the real 
objects are not constituted by our differentiation, except when we make 
realities outright, as in the case of aesthetic creation. The real objects 
must be acknowledged or met, whether they are to be understood or 
controlled. The character which we have given to reality has depended 
upon the needs of the soul to make itself at home in the world, to satisfy 
its wants, and the environment again has reacted upon the adjustment 
and shown how far it has been adequate. Thus we have constructed an 
inorganic, an organic, and a psychic environment each of which has 
proven its reality by the necessity of adjusting ourselves to it in order 
for the highest well-being. But in this process of adjustment even the 
psychic environment of social unity has proven inadequate without the 
faith in an ultimate spiritual environment which shall be the objectivity 
and fulfilment of our ideals. As the religious ideal seems essential to the 
highest unity and development of life, it can be no shadow projected by 
the imagination of man; it becomes objective and reveals the ultimate 
constitution of the cosmos. The line of thought thus barely suggested 
is by no means the sole concern of this book; many of the vexed problems 
of epistemology are given a detailed and thorough treatment. Although 
the reader is sometimes led along paths where it is difficult to keep one’s 
footing, still the vigor and earnestness of the author’s thought together 
with his fair and tolerant spirit will tempt him to continue until he 
emerges in the light of the concluding chapters. 
H. W. WricHtT 


LAKE ForEst COLLEGE 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 
TISSERANT, EUGENE. Codex Zuqninensis rescriptus Veteris Testamenti. Texte 
grec des manuscrits Vatican syriaque 162 et Mus. Brit. additionel 14.665 
édité avec Introduction et Notes. [Studie Testi 23.] Roma: Tipografia 
Poliglotta Vaticana, 1911. Ixxxv-+280 pages and 6 plates. L. 20. 


This is a splendid edition of some hitherto unpublished fragments of a Greek 
codex of the Old Testament. The original Greek has been washed off and the parch- 
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ment written upon again in Syriac. Consequently the task of recovering the Greek 
text has been an extremely difficult one. The difficulty of publication was increased 
by the fact that five pages of the codex were separated from the rest, being lodged in 
the British Museum. The Greek is in uncial characters and is assigned to the period 
from the fifth to the seventh century A.D. The editor has wisely seen fit not to try 
to reproduce the uncial characters of the manuscript in type. The only satisfactory 
reproduction is a photographic facsimile. Six of the folios are presented in this 
form, giving a good opportunity to judge of the character of the original manuscript. 
The passages presented in these fragments are Judg. 16:29—19:12; 19:18-29; 
20:4-18; 20:30—21:5; I Kings 2:19-25; 2:35-39; 2:46—3:2; 3:27—4:93; 
4:28—6:16; 7:27—8:33; 21:26-39; 8:58—9:1; Ps. 8:1—9:19; 9:36—12:3; 
13:I—16:1; | 17:3-20; 17:39-48; 19:9—-21:25; 21:32—-23:2; 24:9-19; 25:8— 
26:4; 28:3—29:4; 30:2-I11; 32:2I—33:22; 35:7-——-37:11; Ezek. 19:25; 3:1—18; 
4:16—5:11; 6:11—9:4; 22:7-—-23:38; 24:5-14; 25:2-9; 26:7-11; 28:10-16 
35:5—38:4; 39:10-13, 15-24; 40:19-23; 41:25—42:12; 43:11—44:4; 44:16— 
45:13; 45:20—46:2; 46:16-22; 47:5-14; 47:17—48:3; Dan. 3:2-15. 

An excellent introduction discusses with a satisfying fulness and competency 
the questions that call for consideration. A full description and a history of the 
codex as a whole are first given. This is followed by a critical examination of each 
group of passages, the character of the manuscript and the origin of the text being 
taken up in each case. This discussion shows, through careful comparison of codices, 
that codex Zuqninensis belongs to the Lucian recension, in some portions being the 
oldest known witness to that recension, and will furnish invaluable aid in the recovery 
of that edition of the Greek Bible. The name Zugqninensis is based upon the fact 
that the later Syriac text seems to have been written at the monastery of Zuqnin, 
located near Diarbekr on the upper reaches of the Tigris. 


Marti, K. Kurzgefasste Grammatik der biblisch-aramdischen Sprache. 
Literatur, Paradigmen, Texte und Glossar. Zweite verbesserte Auflage. 
[Porta linguarum orientalium. Pars XVIII.] Berlin: Reuther und 
Reichard, 1911. xiv-+216 pages. M. 4.50. 

Marti’s Aramaic Grammar has been the most practicable and satisfactory 
textbook on the subject since its appearance. It is well worth issuing in a second 
edition. The changes are many; the author says “Scarcely a page in the new edi- 
tion is without change.”’ But the changes are of a minor character. References to 
the first edition will hold good for the second also, since the section numbers are 
unchanged. The size of the volume is practically the same. There are, indeed, six- 
teen pages less of grammar; but the section given up to bibliography, Aramaic text, 
paradigms, inflections, and glossary is increased by ten pages. The ‘Aramaic text is 
supplemented by the addition of the letter written by the Jewish colony at Elephantine 
to Bagoas, governor of Judah, together with the memorandum of the answer. Ref- 
erence is made to these texts for illustration all through the grammar. The gram- 
matical treatment is controlled by the principles generally recognized by the best 
Semitic grammarians. 

ZURHELLEN, Otto. Die Religion der Propheten. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1o11. 
104 pages. M.1. 


A group of seven short sermons on the Prophets by a preacher who understands 
the prophets and their times and knows how to make them speak effectually to the 
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present age. The themes of the sermons are well conceived; the interpretation of 
the prophets is good and the adaptation to modern conditions is excellent. 


Scumipt, Hans. Die Geschichtschreibung im Alten Testament. (Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. 56 pages. Pf. so. 
This study of the historians among the Hebrews follows closely along the lines 

laid out by Hugo Winckler. The treatment is distinctly popular, yet controlled by 

scholarly ideals and methods. The subject is taken up historically, each phase of 
the history writing of Israel being treated in chronological order. Emphasis is laid 


upon the psychological standpoint of the various writers rather than upon the details 
of their methodology. 


Kaurzscu, Emit. Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments. Aus den Nach- 
lass des Verfassers herausgegeben von Kart Kautzscu. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1911. xv+412 pages. M.8. 


This is the German edition of the late Professor Kautzsch’s well-known article 
on the “Religion of Israel” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. His son has com- 
pleted the preparation of the work in its German form which was interrupted by the 
death of the author. The German edition differs in no essential particular from the 
original English. The literature of the subject has been brought up to date, though 
one can but note the usual German neglect of English and American works. The 
titles cited from the latter are relatively few and not even always the best. German 
readers will appreciate this volume greatly. English scholars will prefer the Dictionary 
article to the great merits of which it is no longer necessary to call attention. 


Unenap, A. Aramiische Papyrus aus Elephantine. Kleine Ausgabe unter 
Zugrundelegung von Epwarp SAcHAU’s Erstausgabe bearbeitet. [Hilfs- 
biicher zur Kunde des Alten Orients. Band 4.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
IQII. viiit119 pages. M. 3.60. 


Professor Ungnad has rendered good service in putting within the reach of any 
student the texts of all of the famous Elephantine papyrus. The great standard 
work on the subject will, of course, continue to be Sachau’s splendid volume, with 
its excellent introduction, translations, glossary, and photographic facsimiles. But 
the cost of that volume puts it out of the reach of most private libraries. The present 
edition presents a very brief introduction, the unpointed Aramaic texts, concise textual 
and lexicographical notes, and a glossary. No translation is included. The texts 
are based upon a new collation made chiefly after the facsimiles in Sachau’s edition, 
though in part after the original papyrus. Great care is taken by means of various 
orthographic devices to indicate the exact condition of the original; imperfect letters, 
illegible passages, doubtful readings, blank spaces, and the like, are all clearly indicated. 
A few papyrus and ostraka texts found at Elephantine, but not included in the Berlin 
collection published by Sachau, are added here in an appendix, making the publica- 
tion of Elephantine documents complete. The whole constitutes a valuable textbook 
for the student, affording him opportunity to familiarize himself with the language 
and contents of the most important collection of inscriptions for Bible students that 
has been discovered in recent years. 
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Kent, C. F. The Makers and Teachers of Judaism from the Fall of Jerusalem 
to the Death of Herod the Great. [The Historical Bible.] New York: 
Scribner, 1911. xiii+323 pages. $1.00. 

The method of this series involves a new translation of the biblical text, its 
arrangement in the order in which Professor Kent supposes it to have come into 
existence, its subdivision into sections of convenient length for study, and the addition 
of a few brief paragraphs dealing with the author, date, purpose, and background of 
each section of text. This, together with maps, chronological charts, specific refer- 
ences to literature on each section, and the suggestion of special topics for further 
study, makes the series one well adapted for use in adult Bible classes and in secondary 
schools. The period to which this volume of the series is given is a very difficult one, 
because of the lack of definite information regarding the actual course of events during 
much of the time. Not only so, but very much of the literature undoubtedly belong- 
ing to this period cannot be definitely dated. Consequently, Professor Kent’s arrange- 
ment of materials will not meet with anyone’s approval at every point. But the work 
as a whole is well conceived and organized and should prove a helpful tool in the hands 
of teachers and a good guide in private study. 


MEINHOLD, J. I Mose 14. Eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung. ([Bei- 
hefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXII.] 
Giessen: Tépfelmann, 1911. 50 pages. M. 1.50. 

A fresh examination of Gen., chap. 14, is welcome. Much material has come to 
light since Néldeke long ago subjected the narrative to a keen criticism and decided 
against its reliability as a record of the facts of Abram’s time. Meinhold re-examines 
the story in the light of our present knowledge regarding the conditions of Palestine 
and western Asia in the days of Abram and Hammurabi. He finds no justification 
for setting aside Néldeke’s judgment at the present time. The newly discovered 
facts do not do away with the inherent inconsistencies and the improbabilities of the 
narrative itself, nor are the statements of Gen., chap. 14, explicable only on the 
hypothesis that the author had the first-hand knowledge of these facts that would 
belong to a contemporary of the events. The purpose of the writer seems to have been 
to glorify Abram, the founder of the nation, by contrasting him favorably with the 
mighty kings of the East over whom he is represented as having been victorious. The 
historical knowledge displayed by the author is of the same order as that presented 
in such writings as the books of Daniel, Esther, and Judith. Gen., chap. 14, is there- 
fore one of the latest additions to the Hexateuch and not in any way based upon an 
old Canaanitish or Babylonian source. Meinhold’s work is carefully done and his 
judgment on the whole will be accepted as sound. 


GRESSMANN, H., et al. Die Schriften des Alten Testaments in Auswahl neu 
dibersetzt und fiir die Gegenwart erklért. 15.-17. Lieferung: Lyrik von W 
Stark. Weisheit von Paul Volz. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1911. xliv-+216 pages. M. 3. 

This instalment of Gressmann’s translation and commentary brings to a con- 
clusion two volumes of the series, viz., Stark’s presentation of the lyrical poetry of 
the Old Testament and Volz’s treatment of the Wisdom literature. Stirk here 
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furnishes a concise and useful introduction to the Psalter and the forms of poetry in 
general. He dates the psalms all the way from the days of David to the Maccabean 
period. To David, however, he allows but two psalms and but a few to the pre-exilic 
period as a whole. Of special value for the laity is the collection of parallels from 
Oriental poetry outside of Israel which is here brought together for purposes of 
comparison. 

Volz’s contribution deals chiefly with Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus. 
He has not satisfied himself with a new translation and interpretative notes, but in 
the work on Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus he has also given us a new arrangement of 
the contents of these books. His analysis and reconstruction organize the materials 
under four heads, viz.: ‘‘Wisdom and the Sage,” ‘Character and its Formation,” 
“‘Domestic Life,” and ‘‘ Business and Public Life.”” Under each of these, materials 
selected from Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, and in some cases Job also, are brought 
together and given logical arrangement. This makes it possible to discover with 
ease what the sages said about any given subject. In Ecclesiastes, Volz follows the 
modern analysis which finds in the book the work of at least three hands. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRISTICS 


Fresic, P. Rabbinische Wundergeschichten des neutestamentlichen Zeitalters 
in vokalisiertem Text, mit sprachlichen und sachlichen Bemerkungen. Bonn: 
Marcus und Weber, 1911. 26 pages. M. 1. 


Antike Wundergeschichien zum Studium der Wunder des Neuen Testamentes 
zusammengestellt. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1911. 27 pages. M.o.8o. 

Jiidische Wundergeschichten des test tlichen Zeitalters unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung ihres Verhilinisses zum Neuen Testament bearbeitet: 
Ein Betirag zum Streit um die “Christusmythe.” Tiibingen: Mohr, 1o11. 
viii+108 pages. M. 2. 


The first of these pamphlets gives eighteen excerpts from rabbinical literature 
dealing with miracle stories. The second presents a similar selection from Greek 
and Latin writers, including Philo and Josephus. The third contains a German 
translation of Jewish miracle legends, and an estimate of their significance for the 
study of New Testament miracles. Fiebig concludes that such items belonged to 
the thought-world of Jesus’ day, and so their presence in the gospels is not to be used 
as has been done by Drews and others, to cast doubt upon the whole gospel story of 
Jesus’ career. 





Goetnats, A. “Mélanges d’histoire du Christianisme.” I. Joséphe témoin 
de Jésus; Il. Jean précurseur de Jésus. Bruxelles: Société belge d’édi- 
tion; and Paris: Fischbacher, 1909 and 1911. 29 and 61 pages. Fr. 2. 
The Slavonic version of Josephus’ Jewish War, it is claimed, contains reliable 

data, from a Jewish source, concerning Jesus. Schiirer’s rather summary disposal 

of Berendt’s opinions on this subject are thought to need revision. Not only is 
fresh information derived from this Slavonic version, but the reference to Jesus in 
the traditional text of Josephus (Ant. XVIII. iii. 3) is held to be partially genuine, 
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and the original reading is conjecturally restored. Similarly Josephus’ statements 
about John the Baptist have historical worth, supplementing Christian tradition. 
These contentions, particularly regarding Josephus’ testimony to Jesus, seem doubtful. 


HorFFMann, R. A. Die Erlésergedanken des geschichtlichen Christus. Kénigs- 

berg: Thomas und Oppermann, 1911. 72 pages. M. 1.60. 

This monograph exemplifies a type of interpretation now quite common among 
moderately liberal New Testament scholars. It represents that Jesus, in his concep- 
tion of his redeeming work, did not center chief thought upon his death, as Paul seems 
to do, but attached saving significance to his life and teaching as well as to his death. 
The ethical idea is made primary, and various passages of synoptic tradition are cited 
to support this view. Literary and historical problems are not discussed at any 
length. 


Weser, E. Das Problem der Heilsgeschichte nach Rim. 9—11: Ein Beitrag 
zur historisch-theologischen Wiirdigung der paulinischen Theodizee. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1911. 108 pages. M. 2.40. 

The point reiterated here will bear repeating from time to time. Too often our 
New Testament writers have been interpreted as though they had written with 
especial reference to modern theological interests; and particularly has Pauline 
thought been subjected to this treatment. The historical method of treating a 
biblico-theological theme is here illustrated in the exposition of Paul’s doctrine of 
God’s relation to history and to human welfare. We doubt, however, whether the 
author has allowed a quite large enough place for social and ethical features, arising 
out of the Apostle’s personal contact with real life, as factors in the genesis and deter- 
mination of Paul’s thought of God. 


Hit, Wrtt1am Bancroft. Introduction to the Life of Christ. New York: 

Scribner, 1911. x-+226 pages. $1.25. 

In this small Introduction to the Life of Christ, Dr. Hill places before college stu- 
dents in handy form many useful facts regarding the sources, the canon, text, and 
dates of the gospels, and the synoptic and Johannine problems. He takes a con- 
servative and, for the most part, a fair attitude toward critical positions. However, 
the author lays himself open to criticism at such points as the following: (1) failure 
to distinguish between the differing documents in the gospels; (2) in claiming, there- 
fore, to find “the same Jesus” in the Synoptics, in Paul’s letters, and in the Fourth 
Gospel; (3) over-anxiety to assume special inspiration and the supernatural; (4) the 
use of such hard names as “hostile . . . . and captious critics,” and “sceptics” of 
men who have used the author’s methods, but have gone farther in their judgments; 
(5) a tendency to make the gospel rise or fall with miracle. College students are 
fast leaving this viewpoint behind and are asking for a more scientific approach to 
religion. 


WorkMAN, GEORGE CouLtson. At Onement, or Reconciliation with God. New 
York: Revell, 1911. 237 pages. $1.25 net. 
The author, an Old Testament scholar, claims to have produced something new 
in plan and method. He undertakes a critical study of “all the biblical passages 
bearing on the question.”” He had formerly observed that the prepositions used in 
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the Bible of the work of Christ “‘did not suggest the idea of substitution.” Theolo- 
gians have given a pagan meaning to New Testament terms. “The writers of the 
New Testament were sane men,” and much of their language was symbolic and figura- 
tive. The author has tried to rescue their teaching from misrepresentation, and is 
confident that “people of all classes will be relieved to know that the work of Christ 
was necessary, not to appease the divine anger, nor to vindicate the divine honor, 
nor to satisfy the divine justice, but to bring men, through union with him, into a 
right relation with their Maker.” 

As an example of his interpretation, we may take his remark regarding the three 
New Testament passages in which the word “propitiation” occurs: “Neither writer 
states that Christ made propitiation, but that he is a propitiation, which means, as 
will be shown, that he is a symbol of propitiation, or a practical expression of divine 
righteousness and love” (pp. 41, 42). 

He professes to believe that all theorizing about the doctrine should be discouraged 
if not condemned. ‘The moral theory,” however, “approaches closely to the view 
of the apostles.” 


Stone, DARWELL, and Smwpson, DAvip CAPELL. Communion with God: 
the Preparation before Christ and the Realization in Him. Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1911. 211 pages. 


This book is intended “for the use of those who are not experts.” Parts I and 
II are entitled, respectively: “‘The Preparation for Christianity in Ideas Outside 
Revealed Hebrew Religion,” and “The Preparation for Christianity through Ideas 
in the Sphere of Revealed Hebrew Religion.”’ Part III, “‘New Testament Illustra- 
tions of Christian Communion with God,” is a section of the article on “Communion 
with Deity” in the third volume of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

The book is well planned and well printed. The authors have consulted a large 
literature. They are sufficiently “‘up to date” to include in the treatment the “Odes 
of Solomon.” An appendix gives a long “List of Books for Further Study,” though 
without classification or characterization. There are also indexes of subjects and 
passages. 

The theme is rich and inspiring. Yet the actual content of the book is disap- 
pointing. The language is often ecclesiastical and sacerdotal: “the Blessed Virgin” 
(p. 93); ‘“‘the Holy Trinity” (p. 141). Regarding Paul’s account of the institution 
of the Eucharist (I Cor. 11:20—26) we read: ‘That which ‘is given in this rite is the 
body and blood of the Lord Jesus Himself... .. Thus the passage contains explicit 
teaching that in the sacrament we feed on the body and blood of our Lord, that here 
we partake of and assimilate Him. In a most literal and real sense we may speak in 
this connexion of union with Christ” (p. 159). ‘‘The partaking, with the knowledge 
and faith and right intention which the Holy Spirit makes possible, of the life of Christ 
communicated in the Sacraments,” etc. (p. 191). 


DuBose, Witt1AM PorcHEer. The Reason of Life. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1911. 274 pages. $1.50. 
This book is a strange mixture of biblical exegesis and metaphysics. The exegesis 
is uncritical and unhistorical. The metaphysical reasoning is hard tc follow. The 
favorite Scriptures, are the Fourth Gospel and the writings ascribed to Paul. But 
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“what St. John has to say upon the point” discussed is a mystical and metaphysical 
presentation of the author’s thought. 

The introductory chapter gives promise of a valuable discussion; certainly the 
undertaking is a worthy one. ‘We are moving now upon a very flood tide of oppor- 
tunity. The thought of the world is upon, and the demand of the time is for, unity. 
We have entered upon an era of reconciliation and co-operation.”” The author would 
resolve the conflicts and dissonances of religion. There is that between religion and 
science, between nature and grace, between immanence and transcendence, between 
idealism and pragmatism, between the human divinity and the real deity of Christ. 
The method of reconciliation leaves something to be desired. It is virtually that 
there is no difference; in each instance both are true. We come to recognize “the 
essential naturalness and orderliness of grace” and “the coessential supernaturalness 
of nature.” The counter-truths of immanence and transcendence are complementary. 
And so on. 

In justice to the author his statement should be quoted that this volume has no 
practical solutions to offer, but would only prepare and propose the spirit and temper 
necessary for right solutions (p. 11). 


Srx, K. Das Aposteldekret (Acts 15, 28, 29). Seine Entstehung und Geltung 
in den ersten vier Jahrhunderten. Innsbruck: Rauck, 1912. xx+166 
pages. 

This is a very thorough and scholarly discussion, leaving no reasonable question 
that the apostolic decrees are in reality food-laws, and were so understood and observed, 
even when (in rare instances) an attempt was made to give to the prohibition of “blood” 
a moral sense. The author makes a distinction between Levitical food-laws based on 
the Mosaic distinctions of clean v. unclean animals, and what might be called humani- 
tarian food-laws, based on the ancient oriental reverence for life. The apostles and 
elders (including Paul!) intended to retain the latter while releasing gentiles from the 
former, and to supplement it by the requirement commonly imposed upon proselytes 
of avoiding eléwdd6ura. 

The strength of the discussion lies in the exegesis of Acts, admirably sustained 
by an immense accumulation of patristic authority. Its weakness lies in the treat- 
ment of the historico-critical question of the relation of Paul to this “‘apostolic” solu- 
tion of the question of a modus vivendi between Jewish and gentile converts. Six 
holds, e.g. (p 74), that the exception made from gentile freedom from the law by 
the stipulations of James in Acts, chap. 15, was of so slight consequence that Paul 
in Gal. 2:1-10 could ignore it. The “freedom in Christ” of Gal. 2:4 refers only to 
“die Freiheit von den eigentlich strengen Gesetzesbestimmungen wie Beschnei- 
dung, etc.” 

It is surprising also to see how Six escapes the necessity of discussing the question 
why *opvela appears among a series of food-laws admittedly framed to avoid “‘offense”’ 
taken by Jewish converts (p. 28, excellent exegesis of Acts 15:21). According to Six 
(p. 33), internal unity is not to be expected (!). It seems a pity when so full and 
excellent a discussion is given to the “ Food-Laws of the Pseudo-Clementina” (pp. 109- 
18), that there should be not so much as a reference to the passage Clem. Hom. III. 
Ixviii, which so directly bears upon this very point. If the object of the decrees is 
to furnish a modus vivendi between Jewish and gentile converts, especially in “eating 
together,” the curious combination of forbidden foods with sexual immorality is 
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explained by the (Jewish-Christian) doctrine that “fornication and adultery”’ differ 
from all other sins in that they “destroy not only the person himself who sins, but 
those also who eat and associate with him” (Clem. Hom. III. lxviii; cf. Hermas Mand. 
IV. i, and I Cor. 5:11). 


Drsetius, Franz. Das Abendmahl. Eine Untersuchung iiber die Anfinge 
der christlichen Religion. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 129 pages. M. 4.50. 
“Das Abendmahl ist eine juristische Handlung” (p. 90) is Dibelius’ conclusion in 

a nutshell. We should translate not ‘This is my blood of the covenant,” but of the 
“testament.’’? The study of the words of institution, wherein Dibelius challenges New 
Testament philologians for their right to render d:a@jxn by analogy with M3 is 
preceded by discussions of “Paulus und das Urchristenthum” and “Jesus und das 
Urchristenthum,” in which the author claims to have established the following propo- 
sitions: (1) The influence of Paul’s theology on primitive Christianity was practically 
nil (p. 36); and (2) The Johannine conception of Jesus’ sense of his mission, viz., 
that he came to die, intentionally inciting his opponents to murderous conspiracy in 
order that his crucifixion might procure his own glorification and the redemption of 
his followers, is the historical view. That which modern critics have derived from 
the Synoptics is unhistorical. All of which is “important if true.” 


PARMENTIER, LEON. Theodoret: Kirchengeschichte. Herausgegeben im Auf- 
trage der Kirchenviter Commission der kéniglichen preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
drei Jahrhunderten.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. cviii+-427 pages. M.17. 
With a precision and exhaustiveness impossible for the earlier editors of Theodoret, 

Parmentier has prepared an edition of the Church History quite in keeping with the 

plan and standards of the Prussian Academy’s series of Greek Fathers. He has sought 

out all the available manuscript materials, journeying to the Escorial to collate Scoria- 
lensis, and studying in originals or photographs all the leading manuscripts and nearly 
all the subordinate ones. The best of the textual witnesses are the Bodleian codices 

B and A of the tenth and twelfth centuries respectively, and the excerpts in Cassiodorus 

whose text must have been an ancestor or at least a near relative of B. The Greek 

text of the Church History was published first at Basel in 1535, from a Basel manu- 
script of the thirteenth century. The latest edition of it is that of Gaisford (Oxford, 

1854) who had and used the excellent Bodleian manuscripts. Parmentier further 

cites Latin and Syriac versions of the Church History in his apparatus, but without 

giving any clear account of the latter. He has prepared a valuable introduction, 
describing and grouping the Greek manuscript materials. He discusses also the 
historical documents preserved in the text, the editions and (Latin) versions of the 

Church History, the sources employed by Theodoret, and the characteristics shown in 

the work. The Greek text with a full critical apparatus of readings follows, and 

a series of admirable indices—quotations, proper names, and Greek words—concludes 

the volume. 

While all students will welcome this careful critical edition of Theodoret, it falls 
somewhat without the proposed scope of the series, since neither Theodoret nor the 
period with which he deals belongs to the first three centuries. Theodoret was born 
in Syria toward 393 A.D. and grew up in Antioch. About 423 he became bishop of 
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Cyrus and engaged actively in the conflict with the schismatics. In 449-50 while 
out of favor with the Emperor, and in retirement at a convent near Apamea, he wrote 
his Church History, which covers the period from Constantine to 428 a.p., but is 
in essence a vindication of the orthodox church against the Arians and all other 
schismatics. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


AveBuryY, Lorp. Marriage, Totemism, and Religion. An Answer to Critics. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 243 pages. $1.25. 

This little volume from the pen of Lord Avebury, perhaps better known among 
American readers as Sir John Lubbock, is a reply to criticisms upon his early works, 
namely: The Origin of Civilization, and The Primitive Condition of Man, published 
about forty years ago, and then pioneer writings upon these subjects. Lord Avebury 
has traveled widely among primitive peoples, has read extensively, and is a recognized 
authority. In his early treatise he defined “‘ marriage as the exclusive relation of one 
or more men to one or more women, based on custom, recognized by public opinion, 
and where law exists, by law,” and claimed that “no such institution existed among 
our primitive ancestors but that they lived in a state of what for want of a better 
term might be called ‘communal marriage,’’’ and he reviews the investigations since 
the appearance of this book to show that the weight of evidence substantiates his 
position. And it would seem that such customs governing the relations of the sexes 
as Spencer and Gillen found among the Australian tribes get the most probable 
explanation from the supposition that at an earlier period in the tribal life, women 
were the property of the group, and that the relations of the sexes were what has been 
designated as ‘‘communal marriage.” 

In regard to totemism the writer contends for his early theory, namely: that 
totemism arose “from naming first individuals, and then families after particular 
animals. A family that was named after a bear would come to look on the animal 
first, with interest, then respect, and at length with awe..... In this way the 
respect of the totem culminates, at length, in awe and leads up to religion.” Prac- 
tically the same interpretation was advanced almost simultaneously by Herbert 
Spencer. The facts of totemism are stated clearly, but is the interpretation probable ? 
Is it not more probable that totemism arose as a reminiscence of the significance of 
certain plants or animals as practically the only food of the tribe in some early epoch 
or crisis of its existence before any clear or well-defined sense of personality, and so of 
spirit or of the supernatural had been developed. Under these conditions the animal 
would come to hold a unique position in the consciousness of the tribe, probably 
identified with ancestors and only later as a clear conception of personality is developed 
would the animal be degraded to a symbol and get a metaphorical meaning. 

In the chapter on religion our author still contends “that our early ancestors were 
without any belief that could be called religion.” Here again we must distinguish 
between facts and the interpretation of these facts. While in regard to the former, 
Lord Avebury has spoken correctly, it is very improbable that the existing religions 
found among tribes are corruptions of a pure and exalted religion, of a monotheism. 
When a tribe has not attained any clear conception of personality it is hardly to be 
expected that it has formed a clear conception of a deity, of an “eternal, immutable 
God.” But again there is the question of interpretation and of definition. Perhaps 
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a conception of a deity as a supreme, supernatural being, and an attitude toward him 
from which all that is magical has been excluded, are not essential differentia of religion. 
Is there the germ of religion in the reverence of the Australian tribes for their ancestors, 
in the affection and spirit of loyalty developed and in the emotions of mystery, awe 
and submission enkindled by their important ceremonials? 


Nitsson, Martin P. Primitive Religion. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1o11. 124 

pages. M. 1.30. 

This little book would probably have received the unqualified commendation of 
conservative and radical scholarship had the author not unnecessarily laid himself 
open to criticism by confusing religion with the dogmas of theology. Fortunately the 
view that ‘“‘as soon as a belief or practice [Vorstellung oder Handlung] can be rationally 
explained it ceases to be religious,’ does not seem to influence the author after the 
introduction. The rest of the book is a clear and concise statement of the conclusions 
which the best scholarship of today has arrived at with reference to the religion of 
primitive peoples. This book, like so many others, owes much to Wundt’s Vélker- 
psychologie. It is largely because of Wundt’s work that scholars are beginning to see 
that religion does not spring from one source but from many, that not all of primitive 
religion is magic, that the origins of sacrifice are as many as its kinds, that not all 
legends and folktales are nature-myths, and that the priesthood is not necessarily 
composed of the rascals of a community. The book is perhaps the best summary of 
the religious beliefs and practices of primitive peoples which has appeared in recent 
years. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Scuouz, Hetnricu. Glaube und Unglaube in der Weligeschichte. Ein Kom- 
mentar 2u Augustin’s Civitate Dei. Mit ein Exkurs: Fruitio Dei, ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Mystik. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
IQII. viiit+244 pages. M. 5. 

This treatment of Augustine’s De civitate Dei is highly valuable. The thesis is that 
the subject of the book is the conflict of faith and unbelief. It is not a philosophy of 
history although it contains suggestions for one. The fundamental ideas of the book, 
whether metaphysical, ethical, or dogmatic, are considered and particular attention 
is given to the city of God and the city of this world. The analysis abounds in his- 
torical reference and the indebtedness of Augustine to Ticonius is established. The 
world-drama that results from the opposition of the two realms is traced until the final 
catastrophe of disbelief and the triumph of faith in the transcendent epilogue to this 
world of empiric history. Scholz estimates its worth as that of the valedictory of a 
passing and the prolegomena to a new culture. An appended essay on Fruitio Dei 
traces the history of the conception from the time of Plato through Augustine—with 
special consideration to its meaning in Augustine—until the checking of the advance 
of mysticism by Kant. It is an essay rich in its historical suggestiveness. To use 
Scholz’s phrase, “‘the history of Fruitio Dei .... is achapter of the history of 
mysticism.” 


THimMe, WILHELM. Augustin, Ein Lebens- und Charakterbild auf Grund 
seiner Briefe. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. 206 pages. 
M. 3. 
Herr Thimme has chosen a pleasing form in which to show or perhaps, better, to 
allow Augustine to show himself as “Friend” (chap. i), “Confessor” (chap. ii), 
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“Bishop” (chap. iii), “Fighter of Heresy and Heathenism” (chap. iv), and as “ Judge of 
His Own Value” (chap. v); in the concluding chapter, the author draws together the 
varied sides of Augustine thus revealed into a picture of his personality as a whole. 
The delicate task has been skilfully done, and one, on reading the book, is left with 
the feeling of having participated intimately in the activities of a man of warm feel- 
ings, of great mental abilities, of one exerting great influence on his environment. Of 
this environment and of the church’s reaction on it as typified by the work of Augus- 
tine, one also gets an interesting view. Typical, too, his activity is, one feels, of any 
great church officer, not only of that day and generation but to a certain extent of 
many previous and many successive generations. Thus this little book throws much 
light on a man, on an age, and on an institution, and can be said abundantly to 
justify itself. 


Gromer, Georc. Die Laienbeichte im Mitielalter. Ein Beitrag zu ihrer 
Geschichte. (Verdffentlichungen aus dem kirchenhistorischen Seminar 
Miinchen, III Reihe No. 7.) Miinchen: Lentner, 1909. 95 pages. 
M. 2.40. 

In this compact study the author confines himself to lay-confession in the strictest 
sense to the exclusion of that of the heads of monasteries; he treats especially of the 
custom during the later Middle Ages, which he signalizes as the period in which it 
reached the greatest development both theoretically (Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas) and in practice, but gives an outline of its whole history. On the question 
of origin he takes issue with Lea by denying the existence of the lay-confession in primi- 
tive Christianity. In Gromer’s opinion lay-confession arose much later, and after 
the whole institution of confession had become well defined. Its point of departure 
was the increasing emphasis from the eleventh century on laid on the salutary effect 
of the act of confession—in the effort involved and in the consequent shame of reveal- 
ing one’s fault to another was thought to lie proof of penitence and punishment for 
the misdeed. This emphasis on the virtue of the act of confession taken in conjunction 
with the difficulty of securing the presence of a priest (battlefields, shipwrecks, isola- 
tion, hardship or travel) led to an extended development of lay-confession in which 
practice preceded and outlasted theory. The decline of the theory is associated with 
the Franciscan schoolmen, Hales, Bonaventura, and Duns Scotus, the last of whom 
denies all efficacy to confession when made to a layman. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries this theory gained wider and wider acceptance; in the sixteenth 
century lay-confession fell more and more into disfavor as a reaction from Luther’s 
teaching of a universal priesthood. By the end of the seventeenth century the theory 
was universally rejected and the practice was gradually disappearing. 


Mrirst, Cart. Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums und des Rémischen 
Katholizismus. Dritte verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Tiibingen: 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1911. xxiv-+514 pages. M. 8. 

The third edition of Mirbt’s indispensable source-book incloses between its covers 
considerably more material than did the second edition of 1901, though the difference 
in this regard is not as great as that between the second edition and the first of 1895. 
The second edition contained so many insertions and additions as to constitute itself 
almost a new book, and one nearly, if not quite, double the size of the first. In the 
present case no such extensive additions are to be noticed, though they are by no means 
few, totaling in the period covered by the second edition in the neighborhood of 
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seventy-five; an occasional document formerly included has been dropped. The 
decade that has elapsed since the appearance of the second edition has been one that 
has seen events of unusual importance for the history of the Roman Catholic church. 
As a consequence, the new documents illustrating this period are numerous (28) and 
interesting, dealing as they do with the separation of church and state in France, the 
canonization of Jeanne d’Arc, the Borromaeus affair, and the Modernist movement. 
The last document falls in the year 1911 and is concerned with the Catholic theology 
faculties and the anti-Modernist oath. In getting out this edition Professor Stephan 
and Oberlehrer Klee figured as assistants to Professor Mirbt, who refers also to the 
especial importance of the assistance rendered him by Professor Jiilicher. The work 
stands, then, in a measure, as a collaborative product of these four members of the 
Theological Faculty at Marburg. 


SLATTERY, CHARLES Lewis. Alexander Viets Griswold Allen. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 281 pages. $2.00. 


Professor Allen’s services to religion and the progress of thought are quite suffi- 
cient to warrant the publication of this volume. The list of his writings contains 
seven books and twenty-eight articles in journals such as the Princeton Review, the 
American Journal of Theology, and such great weeklies as The Independent and The 
Outlook. Among his books the Continuity of Christian Thought has been very widely 
read, and had a large influence. His Christian Institutions, and Life and Letters of 
Phillips Brooks are likely to hold their own for a long time. Mr. Slattery has very 
well told the story of Dr. Allen’s early life and education, and struggles, and triumphs. 
Already as a student at Kenyon College in Ohio he showed that independence of 
thought that characterized him through his earlier and middle life, and that caused his 
father and friends much anxiety lest he drift away from his moorings. As he advanced 
in years he became more cautious, and stood in the main upon the fundamentals of 
the Christian faith. 


Writ, Atten S. Life of James Cardinal Gibbons. New York and Baltimore: 

John Murphy Co., 1911. 414 pages. $2.00. 

Cardinal Gibbons is a native of Baltimore, and Baltimore has been the scene 
of most of his busy life. He has been a commanding figure in the Catholic church 
not only in Baltimore but in the United States. His ascent from priest to Cardinal 
was rapid, yet not more so than his native abilities and growing efficiency in the ser- 
vice of his church deserved. His popular gifts and his superior literary style have 
made him a favorite among all classes of people in public and private life. The student 
of American Christianity in general will find many sidelights scattered all through this 
volume. Among other interesting chapters the one on Americanism: the Cahensley 
question should be mentioned. 


DOCTRINAL 
Jounson, Francis Howe. God in Evolution. A Pragmatic Study of The- 
ology. New York and London: Leigmans, Green & Co., 1911. vi+ 
354 pages. $1.60 net. 
The author of this interesting and suggestive book prefaces his main undertaking 
with a clear analysis of the difficulties under which Protestant theology must labor 
so long as it attempts to insist on both authority and freedom at the same time. He 
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sees that the formulation of modern theological doctrine is usually hesitatingly and 
half-heartedly carried on. He proposes to examine the realm of religious belief under 
the guidance of the inductive method and with full recognition of the principles of 
evolution. At the outset, however, he engages in certain daring prophecies as to the 
outcome of evolution which indicate that his conclusions lie in his mind before he 
displays the inductive analysis which is supposed to lead up to theological conclusions. 
The critical reader will, therefore, immediately recognize that he has before him an 
apologetic, however skilfully this attitude may be concealed behind the apparatus of 
induction. 

The book thus does not make any large contribution to a scientific theology. 
But it does show how one who is entirely hospitable to the ideals of modern science 
may feel that he has scientific justification for the fundamental tenets of Christianity. 
The process of evolution points always to a better future. All partial and imperfect 
ideals are destined to be superseded. The supreme ideal points to a benevolent 
intelligence in control of the evolutionary process. On the other hand, man is led 
ever to more complex and more spiritual activities. Thus the meaning of life can be 
expressed in the New Testament text, “Work out your own salvation, for it is God 
which worketh in you.” To work out this salvation means to follow Christ’s law of 
love. 

These religious ideals are enforced by appeal to experience with a generous allow- 
ance of metaphysical prejudice in favor of certain definitely spiritual interpretations 
of biological and social evolution. The outcome is a comforting assurance that a 
genuinely Christian religious attitude is possible for one who is in sympathy with 
modern science, provided one brings to his inductive study certain theological presup- 
positions. The analysis in the book is, however, not sufficiently exhaustive to war- 
rant too confident an expectation that a thoroughgoing use of induction would 
necessarily involve the conclusions reached by that author. His study is thus “prag- 
matic” in the popular sense of the term; but it can scarcely be regarded as a critical 
exposition of pragmatism in its theological bearings. 


Taytor, R. O. P. The Athanasian Creed in the Twentieth Century. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1911. viii+170 pages. $1.50. 
Taylor writing on the Athanasian creed seeks to show that it is not “‘a relic of the 

past but an instrument of thought in the present.”” His argument rests on an inferred 

coincidence of the thought of the Athanasian creed with that of modern science. If 
then the creed can be charged with a fuller meaning, it is not to be cast aside. Nowhere 
else, he thinks, is to be found such a terse, clear statement of the faith of the church. 

The argument particularly in its detailed statements, will provoke criticism. Reason- 

ing from the premise that all things are possible to God, admits of any conclusion. 

Nor are the limitations of the argument from analogy always observed. Specific 

statements will be questioned as that “science is slowly bringing into sight facts 

which he [Jesus] knew perfectly.” A pragmatic note is sounded at the close of the 
argument in an effort to establish the worth of the creed. The book is interesting 
but not convincing. 
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The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length 


OLD TESTAMENT AND ALLIED 
SUBJECTS 


Beet, J. Agar. The Old Testament—Its 
Contents, Truth and Worth. London: 
Charles H. Kelly, 1912. 206 pages. 


2s. 

Ferarés,S. La durée de l’année biblique 
et Vorigine du mot "3W. Paris: 
Durlacher, 1912. 24 pages 

Kent, Charles F. The Makers and 
Teachers of Judaism from the Fall of 
Jerusalem to the Death of Herod the 
Great. New York: Scribner, 1911. 


323 pages. $1.00. 

Kénig, Eduard. Geschichte der alttes- 
tamentlichen Religion. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1912. 608 pages. M. 7. 

Marti, Karl. Kurzgefasste Grammatik 
der biblisch-aramidischen Sprache. 
Literatur, Paradigmen, Texte und 
Glossar. Zweite verbesserte Auflage. 
(Porta Orientalium Linguarum, Pars 
XVIII.) Berlin: Reuther und Rei- 
chard, 1911. 215 pages. M. 4.50. 

Meyer, Eduard. Der Papyrusfund von 
Elephantine. Dokumente einer jii- 
dischen Gemeinde aus der Perserzeit 
und das dlteste erhaltene Buch der 
Weltliteratur. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
I9t2. 128 pages. M. 2. 

Schmidt, Aage. Gedanken iiber die 
Entwicklung der Religion auf Grund 
der babylonischen Quellen. (Mittei- 
lungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft [E.V.]. 3.16. Jahrgang.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 136 pages. 
M 
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Yiddish Dictionary, containing all the 
Hebrew and Chaldaic Elements of the 
Yiddish Language, illustrated with 
proverbs and idiomatic expressions, 
compiled by C. D. Spivak and Sol 
Bloomgarden. Copyright, 1911, by 
C. D. Spivak and S. Bloomgarden. 
340 pages. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND 
PATRISTICS 


Batiffol, Pierre. The Credibility of the 
Gospel. “Orpheus” et VEvangile. 
Translated by G. C. H. Pollen. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
IgI2. 220 pages. $1.50. 


de Boysson, A. La loi et la foi. Etude 
sur Saint Paul et les Judaisants. Paris: 
Bloud et Cie, 1912. 339 pages, Fr. 


2.50. 

Bill, August. Zur Erklirung und Text- 
kritik des 1. Buches Tertullians “Ad- 
versus Marcionem.” ey Hin- 
richs, 1911. 112 pages. 3.50. 

Bruston, Ch. De er. ‘de 
gage ge — Fischbacher, 
IQII. 31 pa 

Creusen, Bhi. i <"™ Fontium Tra- 
ditionis Christianae (ad annum 1563). 
Quas in usum scholarum collegit. 
Friburgi: Herder, 1911. M.1.40. 

De Journel, M. J. Roult. Enchiridion 
Patristicum. Locos SS. Patrum, Doc- 
torum Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum. 
Friburgi: Herder, 1911. xxiv—887 
pages. M. 10. 

Diobouniotis, Constantin, und Harnack, 
Adolf. Der Scholien-Kommentar des 
Origenes zur Apokalypse Johannis 
nebst einem Stiick aus Irenaeus, Lib. 
V, Graece. Leipzig: Hinrichs, rg11. 
88 pages. M. 3. 

Fiebig, Paul. Antike Wundergeschich- 
ten. Zum Studium der Wunder des 
Neuen Testaments. Bonn: Marcus 
und Weber, 1911. 27 pages. M. 


0.80. 

Fiebig, Paul. Die Gleichnisreden Jesu 
im Lichte der rabbinischen Gleich- 
nisse des neutestamentlichen Zeital- 
ters. Ein Beitrag zum Streit um die 
“Christusmythe” und eine Wider- 
legung der Gleichnistheorie Jiilichers. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1912. 284 pages. 
M 
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Fiebig, Paul. Rabbinische Wunderge- 
schichten des neutestamentlichen Zeit- 
alters. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 
Igit. 27 pages. M.1. 

Guignet, Marcel. Saint Grégoire de 
Nazianze et la rhétorique. Paris: 
Picard, 1911. 324 pages. Fr. to. 

Holtzmann, Heinrich Julius. Lehrbuch 
der neutestamentlichen Theologie. 
(In zwei Banden.) Zweite, neube- 
arbeitete Auflage. Herausgegeben von 
A. Jiilicher und W. Bauer. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1911. xx+580 and 613+xv 
pages. M. 26.50. 

Klostermann, Erich. Origenes Eustathius 


33° 
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von Antiochien und Gregor von Nyssa 
iiber die Hexe von Endor. (Kleine 
Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Uebungen.) 
Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1912. 70 
pages. M. 1.60. 

Pfleiderer, O. Die Vorbereitung des 
Christentums in der griechischen Phi- 
losophie (Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher). Zweite Auflage. III. Reihe. 
1. Heft. — Mohr, 1912. 57 
pages. M.o 

Prat, F. La Tineclogie de Saint Paul. 
(Bibliothéque de théologie historique 
publiée sous la tion des profes- 
seurs de théologie 4 l'Institut catho- 
lique de Paris.) Deuxiéme partie. 
Paris: Beauchesne et Cie, 1912. 579 
pages. Fr. 7.50. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Clark, Henry W. History of English 
Nonconformity from Wiclif tothe Close 
of the Nineteenth Century. Vol. I. 
From Wiclif to the Restoration. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, 1911. 439 
pages. 155. 

Hodges, George. Saints and Heroes to 
the End of the Middle Ages. With 
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